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THE FRENCH ARMY. 


Tue decision lately taken by the new Cabinet in regard to the 
Orleanist princes, who were on active service in the French army, has 
not produced the excitement which was anticipated in some quarters 
among French officers. The placing of the names of the Dukes 
D’Aumale, De Chartres, and D’Alencon on the retired list was, it 
is now generally seen, an event of far less importance than the 
enemies of the Republic represented. Many French officers may be 
Legitimists, Orleanists, or Buonapartists; but they are soldiers 
first and politicians afterwards. Their entire intelligence and energy 
are devoted to the reform of the national forces. Especially in the 
younger commanders of brigades, of regiments, and of battalions 
this love of the profession has taken deep root. They who, both 
as Frenchmen and as. soldiers, suffered so deeply twelve years ago, 
have since had no other desire than to secure the fatherland and 
the army against a similar catastrophe. Thus it was that many of 
them first gave the Republic their undivided allegiance when they 
saw the sustained efforts which the majority of the members of 
the National Assembly were making to render the military re- 
organization complete. This, too, was the reason that caused so large 
a number of earnest and ambitious officers to range themselves on 
the side of Gambetta, who had become for them the living embodi- 
ment of patriotism. Thus General de Galliffet, a master of cavalry 
tactics, was indifferent to politics, and only became a personal friend 
of the great statesman on seeing the eagerness shown by him for 
all military reforms, and for any measure which was calculated to 
benefit France. ‘“ You must indeed be ambitious, General,” said to 
him, a few months ago, a dowager of the old aristocracy, ‘‘to dance 
such constant attendance upon the recognised leader of the Republican 
party, from whom your name, your title, your past life, and your 
official position ought to separate you.” ‘You are right, Madame. 
I cannot disguise the fact that it is ambition which alone attracts 
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me to this man.” “Is it permitted to know the substance of your 
dreams?” “Certainly, Madame.” ‘ Confide to us, then, General, 
the object of your secret hopes?” “As you wish it, Madame, I 
will. My chief desire at present is that the French may one day be 
able to erect to me a statue in one of the squares of Strasbourg, 
opposite that which shall recall the memory of him who was the 
inspirer and the hero of the National Defence of 1871, not far 
from the monument of Desaix, and near the statue of Kléber.”’ 
In this reply the French officer of our day is drawn to the life. 
Experience of the action of the monarchical parties since 1871 
has taught him that the welfare of France is bound up with the 
Republic. Exceptions there are, but this is the rule; and among 
the minority there is scarcely one who would use his position to 
attack the Republic by force. Yet the French officer is, perhaps, 
the only one in Europe who is not bound by any oath of fidelity to 
the power which gives him his commission. The Republic, while 
confirming him in all his prerogatives, has exacted from him no 
pledge. 

What, then, has been the object of French military reformers 
during the last twelve years? Let me premise that the French 
army, faithfully reflecting the spirit of the nation, has no wish 
to attack any of its neighbours. France to-day only considers 
her own interests. The time for interventions is past. Well aware 
of her isolation, she has sought no alliance, but has simply placed 
before herself the probability of another Continental war, and 
the necessity of being prepared to resist any attack, were she assailed 
on two or more points of her frontiers. The object accordingly of 
the military reorganization has been the defence of French terri- 
tory ; and if some military leaders have looked beyond this, it is 
only because their duty compelled them to consider the case in 
which France, being attacked, should repel the invader and pursue 
him to his capital. This, then, was the aim, and in order to attain 
it without delay it was necessary to proceed at the same time to 
reorganize the personnel of the army, and to recreate the military 
stores, &c.; for not only the matériel, but also the soldiers themselves 
seemed to have disappeared in the cataclysm of 1870-71. We will 
now indicate the measures taken. 


I. 


There are still some soldiers—and these not the least able—in 
France as elsewhere, who refuse to admit that the number of the 
combatants is one of the chief elements in determining the issue of a 
campaign. They base their opinion upon the indisputable fact that 
quality is more important than quantity, and cite historical instances 
of important victories won by a handful of disciplined soldiers over 
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a horde of barbarians. But the analogy is misleading; for all 
Continental armies being to-day recruited in the same manner, all 
having nearly the same organization, the same arms, the same 
technical instruction, the one which on the battle-field is numerically 
superior will most likely be victorious. ‘The last word will always 
belong to the largest battalions,” said Napoleon I., and what was 
true at the beginning of this century has become to-day a 
truism. Accordingly, in 1871, Frenchmen—the most thoughtful 
men of the nation included—unanimously demanded compulsory 
and universal military service. The first duty of the citizen 
in a free country is personally to aid in its defence, and the 
obligation is especially binding where the country is exposed to 
invasion. The recognition of this duty guided the drawing up 
of the Army Bill, which became law on the 27th of July, 1872. 
By this measure every citizen capable of bearing arms is com- 
pelled to serve during twenty years in the army. As soon as 
the youth has completed his twentieth year his term of service 
begins, or more correctly, it begins on the Ist of July afterwards, 
and ends on the 30th of June twenty years later. This term of 
years he passes as follow: five years in the active army, four 
years in the active reserve, five years in the territorial army, six 
years in the territorial reserve. 

In order to show the mechanism of the system, let us take for 
example the recruitment of 1873, the first which was carried out 
according to the new method. All the youths called to service in 
any one year are known under the name of ‘‘class,” and these 
classes are distinguished one from the other by the date of the year 
in which the youths composing it fulfilled their twentieth year. 

Accordingly the class of 1872 first entered on its term of service 
in 1873. Here are the dates of its passage through the different 
stages of the army until its final liberation. It remains— 


In the active army from the Ist of July, 1873, to the 30th of Jure, 1878. 


»» active reserve < 4 1878 es + 1882. 
», territorialarmy ,, #3 1882 - me 1887. 
»,  territorialreserve ,, a 1887 PY a 1893. 


On the 30th of June next, the class of 1872 will be free, and on 
the morrow, the Ist of July, the class of 1882, which is being formed 
at the present time, will be inscribed upon the military registers. 
Let me proceed to explain the nature of these four divisions. 

First of all it is essential to distinguish between the active army 
and the permanent army. The permanent army is only a part of the 
active army—a small part, too, as it numbers but 500,000 men, 
counting the garrisons in Algeria and in Tunis, though not those of 
the other colonies, which are composed of bodies of marines— 
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whereas the active army is 1,923,000 men strong. This difference is 
due to various causes, but the larger number would at once be ready 
for mobilisation. It must here be remarked that the enrolment 
and the liberation from service never take place at the legal 
time. Thus, the class of 1872, which was enrolled on the lst 
of July, 1873, does not join the flag before the 15th of November 
following; and this same class, which ought to remain in the 
army till the 30th of June, 1878, was sent back home in October, 
1877. Its service of five years was, therefore, in reality, reduced 
to a little less than four years. This, too, has been the case with 
all subsequent classes, and the projects for modifying the law 
which are now under discussion seek to limit the term of service to 
three full years. All men who are thus dismissed from the perma- 
nent before being incorporated into the active army, and all who are 
liberated from service before their term is ended, are included under 
the name of the disposable forces (disponibilité) of the active army ; 
under which heading, too, come, after their one year of service, the 
old soldiers engaged under this condition, and those young men who, 
thanks to luck in the lottery, enjoy the privilege of only remaining 
one year with the flag. 

The military authorities are exactly informed as to the full 
resources of the active army, which is much larger than it seems 
to be; for each year they hold a roll-call of the disposable forces 
and of those men who are exempted from service because of 
family needs, and of those in the auxiliary services. At the 
end of their five years the exempted and the auxiliaries, together 
with those who have been all, or nearly all, this time with the flag, 
pass into the active reserve, in which they are numbered for four 
years. Such men, however, as are fathers of four living children 
are exempted, and pass directly into the territorial army. The 
active reserve has no special organization, but it is portioned out 
into territorial districts among the various troops which are stationed 
in the region in which the men of the reserve have their homes, 
In time of peace the reserves have two periods of drill, each of four 
weeks’ duration ; that is, two classes of the reserve are each year 
during twenty-eight days with the colours. Thus there are about 
340,000 men who take part year by year in the drill, exercises, &c., of 
the permanent army, and the majority of them participate also in 
the great autumn maneuvres. The military authorities allow the 
men of the reserve some privileges ; for instance, they are permitted 
to enter on their month’s training a little sooner or a little later than 
the time fixed by the law; those indicated by the municipal authorities 
as being the indispensable supporters of indigent families are exempted 
from military training, as also are the men who were placed in the 
auxiliary service of the army. These are the only exemptions which 
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are allowed. The rule is very strict, and its infraction severely 
punished. 

The first line of the French army is accordingly made up of the 
permanent army, of the disposable forces, and of the reserve of the 
activearmy. These are distinct categories in times of peace, but unite 
to form one group in case of war. Behind this first line the 
territorial army, together with its reserve, is drawn up. The only 
difference between these two classes is that the men of the terri- 
torial army are compelled to train two weeks during the five years 
which they pass in this force, whereas the men of the territorial reserve 
during their six years of service are exempted from all training. 
The organization of the territorial army is nearly the same as that 
of the active army, and this organization is permanent, so that the 
soldiers of the territorial army are called up every two years for their 
training, and their mobilisation would be as rapid and orderly as 
that of the activearmy. This consideration is of the first importance, 
for, although the very name given to the second line of defence 
indicates that it would in war be especially reserved to garrison 
fortresses and to occupy important strategical positions on French 
soil, it must not therefore be forgotten that the law of the 24th of 
July, 1872, authorises the Government to group the territorial army 
in brigades, divisions, and army-corps destined to accompany the 
corresponding divisions of the active army. Besides, it is no secret 
that certain infantry battalions of the territorial army, which have 
their quarters near the eastern frontier, would march in the first line 
with the infantry of the active army stationed in the same district. 
Praise is due to the enthusiasm and zeal shown by the soldiers of the 
territorial army. Like the reserves, they submit, without sign of resist- 
ance, to all the inconveniences entailed by the trainings. The whole 
system has now become a matter of habit to Frenchmen. All know that 
a Republican Government will not incur the hazards of war unless 
the very existence of the fatherland is threatened ; all know that the 
order to march will only be given if France is threatened, and it is 
certain, when their patriotic enthusiasm, their respect for discipline, 
and their mature age are considered, that the soldiers of the terri- 
torial army, if wisely led and well commanded, must be the most 
formidable adversaries which an enemy has ever encountered. 


II. 


Now that the nature of the military duties incumbent upon each 
French citizen capable of bearing arms has been explained, it will 
be well to give the number of defenders with which the law of 1872 
provides the country. Before the 15th of January in each year the 
mayors of the different communes draw upa recruiting-list of all the 
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young men who have attained twenty years of age in the course of 
the previous year. The average annual number of these recruits is 
300,000, which gives a proportion of eight recruits to every 1,000 inha- 
bitants—for France has a population of 37,000,000. A similar list 
is prepared in Algeria of all youths of French parentage and of all who 
have become naturalised French citizens ; and it is now proposed to 
put the same principle in force in the other French colonies, but 
these further resources will not here be considered. The recruiting- 
lists of the communes are examined in the chief town of each 
canton, and the names are erased of those individuals who prove 
themselves to be foreigners, and of those who have been condemned 
in judicial penalties which render them unworthy of the honour of 
bearing arms. It is now suggested to amend the law in relation to 
these two classes. As regards foreigners, it is urged that such 
of them as have found homes in France enjoy the protection of 
French laws, and ought to discharge the same obligations as other 
French citizens. As regards those excluded from the army in conse- 
quence of a judicial sentence, it is proposed that they should be 
drafted into special disciplinary corps, and be stationed abroad. After 
these erasures have been made, generally to the number of 2,000, 
those whose names stand on the lists draw lots to determine the 
conditions under which they shall enter the army. The force of the 
permanent army being 500,000 men, of whom 130,000 are made up 
of officers, or of volunteers, or of such as have re-enlisted, there only 
remain 370,000 places to be filled up by the recruits. Under these 
conditions it is not only impossible that the recruits should remain five 
years, as required by the law, with the colours, but even when the term 
of service is reduced to four years it is impossible to find room for all 
recruits for this shorter period. Some conscripts, therefore, are kept 
with the colours only one year, and to determine who shall be so 
favoured lots are drawn. The lottery then separates the recruits 
into two classes: 66 in every 100, or two-thirds of the young 
soldiers, are required to serve the long term of four years ; the remain- 
ing one-third, or 33 per cent., have but one year of service. The first 
class is further divided, inasmuch as some men are detached from it 
in order to compose the infantry and artillery of the marines—these 
number about 4 in every 100 recruits. So, supposing a commune 
ought to furnish 100 men, those who draw the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 are 
drafted into the marines, in which service they remain nearly four 
years; the numbers from 4 to 66 serve this long term in the land 
army ; the last 33 are incorporated in the land army for one year. 
After the lots are drawn a revisional council sits in order to examine 
whether the conscripts are fit for military service, and to decide upon 
the exemptions which shall be allowed. There is no complete 
exemption, either in peace or in war, save for such as are pronounced 
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to be absolutely unfit for any service. Some 30,000 annually obtain 
this entire immunity. 

In still another category are placed about 15,000 youths, who are 
declared to be incapable of supporting the fatigue of active service, 
and who are drafted into the auxiliary service of the non-combatants. 
A third category is made to include nearly 30,000 men, who, by 
reason of constitutional weakness, or of shortness of stature, can 
neither be immediately drafted for active service nor yet totally dis- 
qualified and placed definitely in the auxiliary service, as they 
may grow, or become stronger. These are, therefore, sent home, 
and required to attend at the next annual revision for another 
examination ; this is sometimes repeated twice or thrice; but after 
the third examination they are either declared absolutely unfit for 
all service, or are drafted into the auxiliary service, or incorporated 
in the permanent army. 

The total, therefore, of each annual class of recruits is lessened 
by 77,000 partial or complete exemptions—to wit, 2,000 foreigners, 
or unworthy ; 30,000 unfit for any service; 15,000 drafted into 
the auxiliary service; 30,000 adjourned. Now the whole class 
numbers, as was noted, 300,000—223,000 conscripts annually are 
therefore declared fit to bear arms. 

Further, according to the law, certain individuals are, in time of 
peace, exempted from service because of family obligations: these 
are—the eldest of a family of children who have lost both father 
and mother; the eldest or only son of a widow; the brother of a 
soldier on active service, &c.; and they number some 45,000 men 
yearly. Again, the youths who intend to teach in the public 
schools, or to become teachers of the religion recognised by the State, 
are absolutely exempted from all military service in time of peace or 
of war. Of such exemptions the yearly average is 5,000. Finally, 
of the 223,000 men of the yearly class, there are about 25,000 who 
have beforehand entered the army as volunteers, or who fall under 
the heading of those subject to service at sea. It may be added that 
certain youths are allowed, before the lottery takes place, to volun- 
teer for one year. These must possess a university degree, or must pass 
an examination specially prescribed, and they are all required to pay a 
sum of 1,500 francs for their board, &c. In round numbers, 5,000 yearly 
volunteer under these conditions. When these various additions are 
taken into account, it will be found that 153,000 young soldiers are 
annually recruited, of whom 114,000 are required to serve for four 
years and 39,000 for one year. 

It is probable that the existing law will be amended as regards 
various points. It is proposed to reduce the term of service to three 
years, and to abolish the drawing of lots; to grant no exemptions to 
teachers, whether religious or lay ; and finally, to permit no one to 
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volunteer for one year. Those who desire that the term of service 
should be reduced to three years urge that this period is sufficient 
for the training of the soldier. They insist, further, that the lottery 
is an immoral institution, making against equality and justice in the 
bearing of the burden ; and they argue that the training of the troops 
would be much more perfect and, so to say, homogeneous if they all 
remained with the colours for the same length of time. It is neces- 
sary to add that this term of three years was advocated in the 
National Assembly by General Trochu, and that the term of five 
years was adopted solely because of the obstinacy and love of routine 
of Thiers. The teachers themselves have desired the abolition of this 
privilege of exemption, and it is to be hoped that Parliament will 
accede to their request. As for the exemption of ministers of religion, 
this also is likely to be abolished, in spite of the opposition of the clergy. 
It is a source of extraordinary abuses. It has lately been shown 
that persons have been exempted from service on this ground, who 
could not even read, and who, instead of consecrating themselves to 
the teaching of religion, devoted their time to the trimming of 
lamps, &c., and the religious orders profited by these exemptions. 
Besides, the Protestants and the Israelites accept this reform; only 
the Catholic clergy are opposed to it. 

To summarise, then, as the foregoing data enable me to do, the forces 
of the French Republic according to the existing system :—the first 
of these forces is the permanent army, 500,000 men strong. The 
second comprises all those men who are at the disposition of the 
military authorities, all who belong to the auxiliary services, all the 
so-called disposable forces of the active army ; and lastly, the reserve 
of the active army. Then comes the territorial army with its reserve. 
The permanent army is composed of two groups: the first includes 
all those who do not come from the annual contingents, the second 
group is formed of these contingents. 

The number of men classed as being at the disposition of the 
military authorities is 470,000, all of whom are untrained. The 
number of men classed as composing the disposable forces of the active 
army is 260,000. It must be remembered that these 260,000 men of 
the disposable forces of the active army have all served for at least 
one year, whereas the 470,000 men at the disposition of the autho- 
rities are totally untrained. The reserve of the active army is made 
up, as has been said, of four “classes,” which are to-day those 
of 1876, 1875, 1874, and 1873, and which, taken together, 
number 693,000 men, of whom 529,000 are trained and 164,000 
untrained. 

The whole number, therefore, of French troops of the first line is 
1,923,000, of whom 1,289,000 are trained and 634,000 are untrained, 
to wit: 500,000 trained men of the permanent army; 470,000 
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untrained men classed as being at the disposition of the military 
authorities ; 260,000 trained men belonging to the disposable force 
of the active army ; 693,000 men of the reserve of the active army, 
of whom 529,000 are trained and 164,000 are untrained. 

It now remains for us to indicate the numerical strength of the 
second line, that is, of the territorial army and of its reserve. 
Unfortunately this estimate cannot be based on such exact know- 
ledge as was the previous one, for there are as yet in the territorial 
army only two ‘‘classes,” those of 1871 and 1872, which were 
enrolled in accordance with the provisions of the law of 1872. 

A careful calculation, however, estimates the territorial army at 
735,000 men, of whom 597,000 are trained and 138,000 untrained. 
According to the same estimate, the total strength of the territorial 
reserve is 654,000 men, of whom 554,000 are trained and 100,000 
are untrained. 

The second line—that is, the territorial army together with its 
reserve—is made up of 1,389,000 men, of whom 1,151,000 are trained 
and 238,000 untrained. When this force is added to that of the 
active army, we find that France can command 3,300,000 soldiers in 
case of a Continental war. If we consider, further, the sea forces, and 
the volunteers who would flock to the standard if the war threatened 
the life of the nation, it may be said without exaggeration that the 
French Republic can count upon 3,700,000 able-bodied and armed 
defenders—that is, one in every ten of the entire population. 

This is the most eloquent answer which could be given to those 
men who, disregarding the plain teaching of facts, continue to assert 
that republican institutions must necessarily unfit a country for war. 


ITI. 


After having ensured the recruiting of the army, the legislature 
had to take into immediate consideration the whole question of its 
organization, and the formation of tactical and strategical units. 
These were provided for by the laws of the 24th of July, 1873, and 
of the 13th of March, 1875. The method followed shall be described 
in the sequel. 

The first step was to divide France into eighteen military districts, 
in each of which an army-corps resides. The head-quarters of each 
of these army-corps was set up in the following towns: the first 
corps at Lille, the second at Amiens, the third at Rouen, the fourth 
at Le Mans, the fifth at Orleans, the sixth at Chalons-sur-Marne, the 
seventh at Besancon, the eighth at Bourges, the ninth at Tours, the 
tenth at Rennes, the eleventh at Nantes, the twelfth at Limoges, the 
thirteenth at Clermont-Ferrand, the fourteenth at Grenoble, the 
fifteenth at Marseille, the sixteenth at Montpellier, the seventeenth 
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at Toulouse, and the eighteenth at Bordeaux. It was decided at the 
same time that each army-corps should contain two divisions of 
infantry, one brigade of cavalry, one brigade of artillery, one bat- 
talion of engineers, and one squadron of train, as wellas the staffs and 
those accessory services indispensable for command and for adminis- 
tration, which the general nature of this sketch compels us to pass 
over. Upon this organization of the active army as a foundation, 
that of the territorial army was built up. This force also was divided 
into eighteen army-corps in such a manner that each corps is com- 
posed of the same number of infantry, and as nearly as possible of 
the same number of cavalry, artillery, engineers, and train, as the 
active army. Further, each district was subdivided into eight 
recruiting sections, to each of which an infantry regiment of the 
territorial army was apportioned. In order to recruit and group the 
men in this way, the authorities were compelled to take the political 
divisions of the country, such as departments, arrondissements, and 
cantons, into account, without losing sight of the question of popu- 
lation. In general, each district wherein an army-corps resides has 
2,000,000 inhabitants, and raises 180,000 soldiers for either the 
active or the territorial army. Each of the 144 sections (each of the 
eighteen districts being subdivided into eight sections) corresponds 
to a population of 250,000 and provides 22,500 men, thirty-six 
regiments of artillery forming eighteen brigades, or one for each 
army-corps of infantry, eighteen battalions of engineers, eighteen 
squadrons of train. 

The nineteenth army-corps, allotted to Algeria, is composed of — 

Four regiments of Zouaves, each having four battalions of four 
companies, with a depdét of two companies per regiment. 

Three battalions of disciplinary troops. 

One regiment of the foreign legion. 

Three regiments of Algerian tirailleurs. 

Four regiments of light cavalry. 

Three regiments of Spahis, serving in the first or in the second 
line. 

In this scheme Paris, Lyons, and Algeria are not considered. 

The capital of France and its second largest city were each pro- 
vided with a military governor. As for the colony, a special army- 
corps was allotted to it, bearing the number 19. 

This being the general plan, I will examine some of its special 
aspects. 


Ist.—Tue Acrive Army, 


The active army is composed of— 
641 battalions of infantry, 
392 squadrons of cavalry, 
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batteries tr batteries of field artillery, 
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of 57 batteries of horse artillery, 
artillery ) 57 batteries of foot or fortress artillery, 
80 companies of sappers belonging to the engineers, 
4 companies of railway workmen, 
28 companies of pontoon, 
60 companies of train. 


2np.—THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


We find, accordingly, that the whole territorial army is made up of— 
486 battalions of infantry, 
225 squadrons of cavalry, 
229 batteries of foot or fortress artillery, 
54 companies of sappers belonging to the engineers, 
36 squadrons of train. 


8RD.—THE ACTIVE AND THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


The active and the territorial army taken together include— 

1,127 infantry battalions, 

617 squadrons of cavalry, 
batteries ) 380 field batteries, 
723 of 57 batteries of horse artillery, 
artillery ) 286 batteries for use in fortresses, 
134 companies of sappers belonging to the engineers, 
4 companies of railway workmen, 
28 companies of pontoon, and 
96 companies of train. 

These are the units which would serve as frames, if the expression 
be permissible, to include the great majority of the 3,300,000 men 
from twenty to forty years old, who would, in case of war, go with the 
colours, each taking his allotted place. 

In presence of so vast an organization, the first question which 
suggests itself is whether the French army possesses a body of 
officers sufficiently able and numerous to act as leaders of a nation 
inarms? It has already been noticed that there are 27,000 officers 
in the permanent army. The mobilisation of the reserve of the 
active army would call forth the 8,000 officers of the reserve; there 
are, therefore, about 35,000 officers for the first line. But this 
number includes the staff-officers who have no command, as well as 
military functionaries, such as intendants, doctors, veterinary sur- 
geons, agents of the administration, &c. These two classes absorb 
in time of peace 7,000 of the 27,000 officers of the permanent army. 
In time of war it is certain that there would be 10,000 such officers 
to deduct from the 35,000 given as commanding the first line. 
There would remain accordingly only 25,000 officers to lead the 
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troops. But now the active army would not put in line the 
1,923,000 men which the mobilisation would call together. The 
number of trained soldiers of the first line would not amount to 
more than 1,000,000 men, and to lead them 20,000 officers are 
sufficient. The other 5,000 officers would remain, for the time at 
least, in the depdts with the rest of the active army. This would 
mean that there would only be 5,000 officers for 600,000 untrained 
and undisciplined men. The temper of this mass, in case the army in 
the field suffered defeat, would certainly show itself in manifestations 
or in open rebellion. Such adanger is no less great in the territorial 
army, where there are only 16,000 officers (and this number includes 
the staff-officers and the functionaries already specified) for 1,400,000 
men ; that is, there is scarcely one officer for every hundred soldiers. 
This situation is full of danger, and must be attended to at once. 
It may be admitted that all party struggles would cease in view of 
the common enemy, but there are eventualities which it is impos- 
sible to foresee, and the present state of things is not reassuring. 
Common prudence requires that, where the nation is the army, the 
organization should be as perfect as possible. The number of officers 
in the French army is not large enough. This must be admitted; and 
though in this respect no great military power is perfect, the imper- 
fection of France is conspicuous. Everywhere the proportion of 
commanding officers to the soldiery is as one to forty, and this 
proportion is considered to be the minimum. 

But as regards the quality of the officers, as regards their zeal, 
their technical knowledge, their fitness to command, I, as a French- 
man, assert that there is no army in Europe equal tothe French. All 
officers, without exception, have laid to heart the cruel lesson of 1870. 
As soon as peace was declared they set to work with so much ardour 
and perseverance that the moral regeneration, no less than the material 
reconstitution of the army, has been promoted by their patriotic efforts. 
Essays on professional subjects have been multiplied beyond count- 
ing, each officer wishing to communicate to his comrades the fruit 
of his experience and study. Many have gone to study foreign 
armies on the spot, and have published such complete descriptions 
of the different systems that the French officer of to-day is nearly 
as well acquainted with the armies of the other European nations as 
he is with his own. That the methods of instruction are con- 
tinually improving is put beyond doubt by the progress seen in the 
maneeuvres which are held yearly in the autumn. Reforms have 
been made in the smallest details. French officers, too, have pre- 
pared all the preliminaries of mobilisation with such care, they have 
trained the men in the part to be played in case of an unexpected war 
so thoroughly, that France to-day cannot be taken by surprise. 
They are accordingly held in higher esteem by the country than 
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they were formerly. The uniform is now everywhere respected, 
for it is a symbol of the country’s strength. The soldiers, too, have 
complete confidence in their leaders; they esteem and love them, 
and consequently would follow them wherever they led. No higher 
praise could be given either to officers or men. 

There is yet one grave defect in the constitution of the French 
army to be noted—the indisposition, or rather refusal, of the non- 
commissioned officers to re-enlist. Their position has been improved 
in every respect; but all efforts to keep them are made in vain. As 
soon as their legal time of service expires they leave the army. 
Now the system of volunteering for one year, and that of granting 
exemptions to all lay and religious teachers, deprives the country of 
the material out of which the best non-commissioned officers could 
be made. The result is that the officers furnished by the yearly 
contingents represent the lower class of the population, and 
this is a cause of weakness to the whole army. All attempts at 
reform have proved ineffectual. At the present moment, however, 
the authorities are beginning to consider another plan. There 
is, namely, at present an institution for the education, &c., of 
the children of soldiers. It is now proposed to train these children 
for the position of non-commissioned officers; and this proposition 
seems to afford the best solution of the problem. The number of 
such children is large enough to supply the need ; and it cannot be 
doubted that men trained from childhood on would be most capable 
instructors. 


IV. 


To make this sketch even approximately complete, I must say 
something about the material of war. In this respect the progress 
already made defies description. After the war with Germany, the 
French frontier was completely exposed by the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine; the cannon, rifles, horses, material of all sorts had been 
taken away by the enemy. Everything had to be replaced; and 
this was done so rapidly and in such profusion that the French 
army of to-day is perhaps better equipped than that of any other 
nation. The arsenals are full of rifles, cannon, and ammunition. 
The magazines, too, are packed with clothes, shoes, harness, tents. 
Parliament has voted any sum asked for by the military authorities 
without hesitation, and the military administration has used the grants 
honestly and to good purpose. Every army-corps has its general 
magazine of raiment, &c., and every body of troops possesses its 
own particular one. The most perfect order reigns in these depdts. 
Each thing is in its place, carefully marked and ready for use. 

In two respects, however, improvement is possible. Enough has 
not been done to provide good horses fit for war, and too much 
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has been done in the way of permanent fortifications. The French 
cavalry, in spite of the efforts of the officers and the consequent 
improvement in technical knowledge and training, is not yet ina 
position to contend advantageously with the cavalry of certain 
foreign nations, and this is chiefly due to the inferior quality of the 
horses. Notwithstanding its paramount importance, the cavalry has 
been somewhat neglected by the authorities. The reason is not far 
to seek.. The cavalry is a weapon of attack, and the aim of the 
authorities has been to provide first of all the weapons for defence. 
This desire, too, has led them to multiply forts and fortified camps 
beyond all reason. It was necessary to close the breach made on the 
eastern frontier ; but even considered as a defence, walls of men’s 
breasts are better than any walls of stone. 

Such is the present condition of the French army. It includes 
every Frenchman capable of bearing arms, and the laws allow the 
military authorities to requisition everything they need in the way 
of food, lodging, and other necessaries. The whole nation has 
become militant. Even in the primary schools there are battalions 
of scholars. The process is the more significant because it has taken 
place with the consent of the inhabitants, who have pushed fanaticism 
so far that voluntary societies of marksmen and gymnasts have been 
formed. The moral regeneration brought about by patriotism has 
kept pace with the military reorganization and with the growth of 
public prosperity. Let danger threaten the country, and forthwith 
a simple telegraphic message will call 3,000,000 of armed, disci- 
plined, and trained men around the banner of the French Republic. 
France may now look upon the future without fear. Granted, as I 
have pointed out, that it is possible for her still further to improve 
certain features of her military system ; the danger of a catastrophe 
is past, and her alliance can no longer be disdained by any nation. 

H. BartHELEmy. 
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Tue prolonged controversy upon the whole subject, or group of 
subjects, suggested by the Affirmation Bill will in a short time be 
brought to a distinct issue. Parliament will be asked to decide 
whether the option of substituting an affirmation for the oath should 
apply to any member, instead of being limited, as at present, to 
those who belong to certain sects. Hitherto the discussion has been 
partly fed by conflicting views and statements regarding matters 
which are not strictly relevant to the subject ; and though it is too 
much to hope that the next stage of debate will be kept clear of 
such side issues, yet it seems eminently desirable that during the 
present interval all persons who are interested in this dispute, 
whether in Parliament or out-of-doors, should, calmly surveying the 
question in its present position, once more examine the ground which 
may legitimately be occupied by the forces on either side. 

Such a review is rendered all the more expedient by the fact that, 
with regard to the character and effects of the Bill now pending, a 
number of assertions have been: publicly made which, if well 
founded, would certainly lead to conclusions that ought to ensure 
the rejection of the measure. It has, for example, been designated 
a Bill for the abolition of the parliamentary oath. But in what 
sense can it be said that the measure contains any such destructive 
element? The essence of the Bill is not to abolish a rule, but to 
provide for the exceptions to that rule. In one sense the exemption 
is general, inasmuch as the qualification for coming under its opera- 
tion is not restricted to any specified class of men; but the pre- 
sumption of law, and also, in the main, the practice, would, under the 
proposed measure, remain as at present. 

It has been further declared that the contemplated legislation is to 
secure the admission to Parliament of atheists in general, and of 
Mr. Bradlaugh in particular. This opinion is of course based upon 
the assumption that the oath is a test, and an effective test, of the 
religious opinions of those who are returned to Parliament. The 
exacting of this oath, however, if in any sense a religious test, is so 
only in an accidental and inferential manner. The design of the 
oath is clearly to obtain a reliable declaration of loyalty to the 
Sovereign as head of the Constitution. It is strictly an oath of 
allegiance, and that such is its character and intention may also be 
inferred from the alternative form, the affirmation, which runs as 
follows :— 

‘*T do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare and affirm that I will be 


faithful and bear true allegiance to her Majesty, Queen Victoria, her heirs 
and successors, according to law.” 
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Keeping in view the fact that the use of this affirmation in place 
of the oath was a concession to persons whose creed, though it 
forbade the actual taking of an oath, was essentially religious, it 
does not seem unreasonable to assume that, if the obtaining of a reli- 
gious test had been one of the objects in view, some allusion at least, 
implying a belief in the existence of the Almighty, might have 
been inserted without offending the consciences of those for whose 
relief the formula was provided.’ But, as we have seen, the form of 
affirmation contains no such allusion. 

The absence of any intention to include a religious test within the 
character and scope of the oath is, however, still further manifested 
in the history of the various modifications to which it has from time 
to time been subjected. It is unnecessary here to examine these 
changes in detail,” but it may safely be asserted that the conclusion 
to be drawn from the mode in which each difficulty as it arose was 
discussed and adjusted, is that the careful supervision which Parlia- 
ment has exercised on the taking of the oath has not been prompted 
by a desire to ascertain what were or were not the religious 
opinions of those who presented themselves as claiming the privileges 
of duly elected members, but that this watchful control has been 
exercised simply with regard to a literal conformity to existing law 
and usage ; and further, the decisions of Parliament in this matter 
have pointed to an increasing recognition of the principle that the 
object to be aimed at is, that each member should give the required 
assurance in the form most binding on his conscience. 

But it may be conceded that both the original intention and the 
subsequent significance of the oath would be of comparatively little 
consequence, as regards the particular argument with which we are 
now dealing, if it could be shown that the obligation forms an 
efficient and satisfactory bar to the admission of professed atheists to 
a seat in the Houseof Commons. This, then, is the contention which 
we have now to examine. 

With regard to Mr. Bradlaugh (whose figure is so constantly and 
so prominently thrust upon our view that it is sometimes difficult to 
catch sight of the other aspects of the subject under discussion), he 
will undoubtedly, if the Affirmation Bill becomes law, immediately 
take advantage of it; or rather, to speak more correctly, he will, 
under its operation, take his seat in the House of Commons; for as 
to advantage, he, and those who agree with him, have gained more 
prominence, and it is to be feared more sympathy by his exclusion 
than would have accrued by his immediate admission. But as to 
his exclusion, although it has thus far been secured by means of the 

(1) In a form of marriage ceremony which is largely recognised by the Society of 
Friends the bridegroom says, “I promise, in the fear of the Lord, to love, cherish,” &c. 


(2) For further information on this subject reference should of course be made to Sir 
T. Erskine May’s book on Parliamentary Practice. 
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statutory provision regarding the oath, it must be borne in mind 
that this result has not been attained through the inherent efficacy 
of that instrument as a religious test. Its force has been derived 
from adventitious and, in a large measure, extraneous circumstances. 
In the first place it is certain that some good authorities are of 
opinion that when originally Mr. Bradlaugh claimed the right to 
affirm, he might, without contravention of the statute, have been 
permitted todoso. Therefore the success of the challenge which 
was then offered in opposition to his claim may be regarded as 
having depended upon at least an arguable point of law. 

Next, there can be no doubt that it was owing to the utterances 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, and the notoriety attaching to them, that his 
subsequent attempt to take the oath was frustrated, although he 
expressly declared (after the complication had reached a somewhat 
advanced stage) that the taking of the oath, although the religious 
sanction was to him without meaning, would yet be binding on his 
conscience. But after the emphatic declaration which Mr. Brad- 
laugh had made of his utter and scornful rejection, not only of the 
religious sanction of the oath, but of all that is implied in a recog- 
nition of that sanction, it was felt that to permit him publicly to 
enact such a farce would have been an intolerable offence against 
not only every sentiment of reverence but of decorum, and Parlia- 
ment ‘very naturally passed a resolution prohibiting such a pro- 
ceeding. 

A reference to these transactions has a not unimportant bearing 
upon the discussion of the allegation which we are at present con- 
sidering ; for if, under the existing statutory arrangement, even 
Mr. Bradlaugh has barely been debarred from entering upon the full 
priveleges of membership, it follows, by an d fortiori argument, that 
in the case of other persons professing atheistic or agnostic views 
(who may hereafter be elected), the Parliamentary oath would be 
even less effective. If Mr. Bradlaugh is willing to take the oath, it 
may be assumed that others who wholly or in part agree with him 
would do the same. 

If, then, for the sake of argument, we contemplate the possibility 
of several persons of such views being returned to Parliament (yu 
ryévorto), it would become necessary that a discussion should be held, 
or an inquiry instituted, in order to decide whether their previous 
public utterances or writings of an anti-religious description had in 
each case been of a character so emphatic as to render the taking of 
the oath a profanation. Can anything be imagined which would be 
more injurious, we need not say to the dignity of Parliament, but to 
the interests of religion itself? No; if the object to be aimed at is 
the statutory exclusion from Parliament of all who profess to be 
unbelievers, we must strike deeper, and enact that all such persons 
are ipso facto disqualified from sitting in Parliament, and are there- 
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fore ineligible for election ; and it is well that the opponents of the 
present Bill should consider and declare whether they would be 
prepared to advocate such a measure, and whether, if such a measure 
were passed, it would under present circumstances be favourable to 
the maintenance and growth of national religious feeling. 

We must now pass on to consider a third count in the indictment 
of the Affirmation Bill. It is declared that by the passing of such an 
Act the religious basis on which all legislation, at least in theory, 
rests, will be damaged or destroyed. The argument on which this 
statement rests is, apparently, that the proposed measure involves 
the formal recognition of atheism as such by the legislature. It is 
admitted that men whose views might fairly be described as agnostic 
have obtained, and may again obtain, admission to Parliament under 
the law as it now stands; but it is urged that in such cases the 
legislature does not make itself cognisant of the fact. It is to be 
noted, however, that the preamble of the Bill justifies no such inter- 
pretation. It simply recites that ‘‘Whereas it is expedient to 
amend the Parliamentary Oaths Act,” and then, after the customary 
preface, follows the enacting clause, which provides that every 
member “may, if he thinks fit, instead of making and subscribing 
the oath of allegiance . . . . make and subscribe a solemn affirmation.” 
All this is doubtless a matter of formal expression, but the argument 
under consideration deals avowedly with Parliamentary form and 
phraseology apart from individual conviction ; and from this point 
of view the wording of the Act is of the utmost importance. 

It will perhaps be represented that the deleterious character of 
the Bill lies in its intention, and that it is brought forward for the 
purpose of enabling Mr. Bradlaugh, the atheist, to sit in Parliament. 
As to any avowal of a purpose or intention on the part of the 
legislature concerning the admission of an atheist, we have already 
pointed out that there is nothing in the Bill which will bear this 
interpretation; and as to the actual wishes of the members of 
Parliament, it is certain that a very large majority deplore the 
election of any such person, and abhor the idea of his having a seat 
in the House. With regard to the accusation implied by such 
opprobrious designation as “The Bradlaugh Relief Bill,” it may at 
once be admitted that had it not been for the unfortunate complications 
and painful scenes which resulted from Mr. Bradlaugh’s election, 
the proposed legislation might have been indefinitely postponed ; but 
it is primarily with the view of removing all occasion for such 
scandals that the measure is introduced ; and indeed if Mr. Brad- 
laugh were now to disappear altogether, the Bill would no doubt be 
- proceeded with in order to prevent a repetition (which might other- 
wise recur at any time) of a scandal discreditable to the character of 
Parliament, damaging to the cause of order, and detrimental to the 
influence of religion ; and therefore instead of describing the Bill as 
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having been introduced for the sake of Mr. Bradlaugh, it might be 
more accurate to speak of it as introduced for the sake of order, of 
morality, and of religion. 

We have now considered three principal charges which have been 
brought against the Bill. Nodoubt other objections of a more or 
less subordinate character have been or will be raised against it ; 
but it will probably be found that most of these may be grouped 
under one or other of the heads which have been here quoted. 
Each of these propositions, if accepted, would furnish premises for a 
formidable argument—formidable, at least, to every religious mind ; 
and therefore such propositions having been freely laid down and 
somewhat hastily accepted, the vast amount of hostile feeling which 
has been excited is not surprising ; nay more, on the assumption that 
the character attributed to the Bill is justly earned, the hostility 
which has been evinced towards it is not only natural, but it is 
altogether commendable. 

The dislike and suspicion with which the proposed measure has 
been regarded are largely due to an impression that its enactment 
would involve the withdrawal, at least in part, of the public and 
national recognition of Almighty God. Anything which deals even 
in appearance, with this great principle ought undoubtedly to be 
regarded as most serious and important; and assuredly any argu- 
ments connected with it should be met in no captious or inconsiderate 
spirit, especially by those who hold that every genuine acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereignty of the All-wise Ruler of the universe, and 
the recognition of His guiding hand, ought in every way to be 
fostered and maintained. And although with regard to the best 
and truest mode of attaining that end, there is scope for a wide 
divergence of opinion, yet most religious men agree in supporting 
the general principle. But if the Parliamentary oath of allegiance 
to the Throne and Constitution possesses any real significance in this 
sense, it is a significance due not to intention and purpose, but is of 
that accidental character which, as we have already remarked, 
attaches also to whatever efficacy it contains as a religious test, and 
has in fact been mainly derived from the assertions and inferences 
of a special controversy largely political in character. 

The main contention rests, after all, upon this same ¢es¢ character 
which is attributed to the oath. The oath, coupled with a strictly 
limited option of making affirmation in lieu thereof, is regarded as 
the barrier by means of which atheists are to be excluded from the 
national council and government. Now even those who believe in 
the general efficacy and advantage of religious tests, will probably 
admit that an accidental test can scarcely be satisfactory or efficient 
in operation. An illustration (which seems rather pertinent to the 
present discussion) is afforded by the history and effects of a clause 
which was for a time inserted in the Parliamentary oath. When the 
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Catholic Emancipation Act was passing through the House of Lords 
(in which House, by the way, the measure had an easy victory), one 
of the bishops moved and carried the insertion of the words “On the 
true faith of a Christian.” What was the practical effect of the test 
thus imported into the oath? Simply to postpone for thirty years 
the admission of Jews to Parliament. In more than one instance 
during the interval an elected member belonging to the Jewish 
persuasion presented himself at the table and was permitted (some- 
what inconsistently it would seem) to swear on the Old Testament ; 
but when it was reported to the House that such member had omitted 
the words “On the true faith of a Christian,” it was resolved that he 
should not be entitled to sit or vote in the House “ until he shall take 
the oath in the form appointed by law.”? 

If we turn from the question of the efficiency of indirect as com- 
pared with direct methods, and glance at the general effects of the 
whole system of religious tests, what do we find is the teaching of 
history regarding the general utility of such provisions? With 
respect to England during the past three centuries, it would hardly 
be too much to say that the religious life of any particular creed 
appears to have been in an inverse ratio to the rigour with which 
that creed was artificially protected. When we look, for example, 
at the state of matters towards the beginning of the present century, 
what do we find? The Church of England then enjoyed exclusive 
privileges in matters too numerous to mention here ; but that, too, 
was a period of comparatively little life and activity in the Church ; 
a period of dreary services and drowsy sermons; while at the same 
time, in manners and morals the tone of society was generally low. 
Those, too, were the days when slavery was tolerated, when duelling 
was fashionable, and when other evil practices prevailed which are 
now happily regarded with public reprobation. Let it not for a 
moment be supposed that these matters are alluded to by way of 
suggesting a self-satisfied comparison between ourselves and our 
forefathers. There is enough around us to check any such com- 
placency ; but while it is unnecessary to discuss how far, if at all, the 
vast increase of spiritual life in the Church has been affected by 
“test acts,” it is certain that this increase of vigour and usefulness 
has advanced contemporaneously with the removal, to a large extent, 
of those precautions. 

I am aware that tests in favour of a Church are not to be regarded 
in the same light as those which rest upon a more comprehensive 
theological basis; but in principle there seems to be enough in 
common between the two to justify some such inference as that to 
which I have alluded. 

Reverting again to the legislation before us, it is no doubt the 
case that many people who have no great faith in the efficacy 
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of religious tests in general, and who admit that the Parlia- 
mentary oath is not a real or sufficient safeguard in that sense, 
nevertheless object to the Affirmation Bill on the ground that, how- 
ever laudable may be the intention of its promoters, the controversy 
by which it has been preceded, and with which it must to some 
extent be associated, has so largely turned upon the question of the 
admission or non-admission of a professed unbeliever, that the pass- 
ing of the Bill will inevitably be regarded in many quarters as a 
secularist victory, and will thus give a stimulus and encouragement 
to the propagation of freethinking views. It is no doubt to be 
expected that the advocates of those views will do their best to 
represent the matter in that light, and unfortunately the more 
that the Bill is opposed on religious grounds, the greater will 
be the plausibility and emphasis of such misrepresentations. But 
the risk of misunderstanding and misinterpretation is not sufli- 
cient to counterbalance the indirect benefits which, as I have 
endeavoured to show, may be expected to result from the adjustment 
of the present difficulty ; and whatever undesirable significance may 
be attributed to the passing of the measure, it is tolerably certain 
that still greater mischief in the same direction would be occasioned 
by its rejection. 

That it should be necessary, in any sense, to take account of the 
forces of infidelity may well cause pain and regret; but to ignore 
that of which we disapprove is not always the best way to counteract 
and overcome it; and (to adopt a common simile) to insist upon the 
continued occupation of an inconvenient and unimportant outpost is 
not always essential to the maintenance of the prestige and supre- 
macy of the power in whose name it may nominally have been held. 
This illustration naturally leads us to remark that it seems scarcely 
fair to speak of the passing of the Affirmation Bill in the language 
which is increasingly used concerning it, as the sweeping away of 
every vestige of recognition, on the part of the legislature, of the 
Divine power. It is suggested, for instance, that in quitting “the 
narrow ledge of Theism”’ we shall be guilty of “ governmentally 
disowning God.” But have we no better tribute of allegiance to the 
Almighty than that which is implied by the oath? We may point 
to the invariable usage according to which, in the speech from the 
Throne at the opening and at the conclusion of every session of 
Parliament, the guidance of an over-ruling Providence is in the one 
case sought and in the other acknowledged; and especially we may 
point to the institution of daily prayers in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.! Here we have, I submit, a far more direct and intelligent 

(1) In the House of Commons the Speaker’s chaplain reads prayers, but if the 


chaplain happens to be absent the service is conducted by the Speaker. ‘‘ Every 
man a priest in his own house.”’ 
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expression of a public and Parliamentary recognition of the Supreme 
Being than is to be found in the oath. And any proposal to destroy 
the existence or significance of these observances ought to be resisted 
unanimously by all religious men. Moreover, if even with respect 
to the present proposal those who are responsible for its introduction 
were to declare that their action was prompted by a disregard of 
religion, the aspect of the controversy would be entirely changed ; but 
when upright and responsible statesmen publicly disclaim any such 
disposition of mind, we are bound to accept their assurance, whatever 
may be our opinion as to the wisdom and expediency of the course 
which they are adopting. A time may possibly arrive when the con- 
test between the confession of religious fuith and the profession of 
agnostic unbelief will take a new and more decided shape—when the 
trumpet shall give no uncertain sound, and when all will be called 
upon to battle on one side or the other ; but is it wise, is it just, to 
summon us to the defence of what many regard as a citadel of straw, 
the perpetuation of which will not ensure a practical gain, while its 
overthrow, if such should take place, will, owing to the warlike 
resistance which has been offered, acquire an unnatural and 
damaging significance ? I may probably be told that at a critical 
time there will never be wanting those half-hearted adherents who, 
through motives of fear or self-interest, will always counsel a discreet, 
surrender. Granted; but let us at least endeavour to secure that 
the question on which the contest is to be waged shall be free from 
the influences of party politics, of which the present controversy has 
certainly a considerable admixture. I would even venture to 
implore those earnest men who are using every exertion to ensure 
the rejection of the Bill before us, to consider once more whether 
their efforts are really calculated to promote the interests of 
that sacred cause which with such absolute sincerity they have at 
heart. 

Thus far we have kept in view the opposing arguments of 
persons who do not rest content with a barren orthodoxy, but whose 
professed principles are carried into the practice of useful and 
earnest religious activity. Representations from such a quarter are 
entitled to the respect of all; and in the case of religious men there 
will be combined with that feeling of respect an element of sympathy, 
though not necessarily of agreement. 

But is it not at the same time true that with regard to some of 
the loudest denunciations against the Government proposal, it is im- 
possible without a considerable stretching, nay, a positive straining 
of charity to attribute to the attack a character of consistency ? 
We who support the Bill are taunted with being “‘ Bradlaughites,” 
and so forth. Yet it is certain that many who regard the Bill with 
approval, albeit a reluctant approval, regard the doctrines of which 
Mr. Bradlaugh is the exponent, with detestation ; and this feeling 
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applies not only to the doctrines, but to the language and style in 
which at times they have been set forth. Mr. Bradlaugh may 
endeavour to pose as the enlightened agnostic philosopher, but 
the grossness of many of his past attacks on Christianity render the 
assumption of such an attitude preposterous. His so-called argu- 
ments have frequently been mere vituperation, and to couple such 
methods with those, for example, of men like the late John Stuart 
Mill, would be something like including the monstrous tyranny of 
‘boycotting ” under the head of constitutional agitation. 

But the matter for reproach lies not in the fact of Mr. Bradlaugh 
taking his seat in Parliament, but in the fact of his election. That 
election may be described as the result of crass ignorance, mingled 
with that irrational conceit which is produced by a smattering of 
information imparted to a prejudiced mind. Such, too, is the state of 
mind (not found only among the humbler classes) in which the 
nominal adherence which may have been accorded to the Christian 
religion is easily disturbed or overthrown by any shallow infidel 
tract. Such a state of matters naturally excites a feeling of 
contempt; but the feeling may well be checked by a reflection, an 
inquiry, as to what we professing Christians have done towards the 
cure of these evils. How far has our influence been exerted in sup- 
port of those various religious agencies whose teaching and operations 
are the surest antidode to Socialistic habits of thought as well as to 
depraved habits of life? Have we not often been content either to 
ignore such efforts, or to assent to the polite sneer with which (no 
matter by what particular school of religious conviction the work is 
being carried on) these exertions are sometimes referred to as the 
outcome of superstitious enthusiasm or of puritanical fanaticism ? 
Nor is it surprising that mistaken opinions should be held concern- 
ing both the motive and the influence of such zeal, if we allow our- 
selves to drift into the delusion of regarding Christianity as a 
prohibitive system of forms instead of as a spiritual commonwealth, 
enfranchisement in which is the only road to the true, the spiritual 
freedom. And further, is there not in many circles where great 
stress is just now being laid upon the necessity of excluding atheism 
from Parliament, a remarkable toleration concerning much that is 
altogether inconsistent with the revealed will of that God whose 
name is, as it were, invoked against the contemplated legislation ? 
The reports of those scandals which are sometimes so airily discussed 
over the tea-table or in the smoking-room are not confined to the 
social grade in which they happen to originate. They are not help- 
ful to the cause of order and religion among ‘“‘the masses.” They 
are quoted and very plainly commented upon in the tailor’s shop, 
in the dressmaker’s workroom, and far beyond. Yes, and they are 
not unnoticed amidst the ghastly merriment and reproachful despair 
of the street pavement. 
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But irrespective of the force or consistency which may be claimed 
for the arguments against the Affirmation Bill, the practical question 
remains, What is tobe done? It is vain to urge that if the Govern- 
ment had managed better this measure would not have been 
required ; certainly an intention to support the Affirmation Bill by 
no means necessarily implies a conviction that the Government have 
made no mistakes in dealing with the delicate and novel phases of 
the painful complication which has preceded it. But it is useless to 
attempt now to “ hang up”’ the question. What, then, would be the 
result of the rejection of the Bill? Two courses would be open to 
the Government. They might at once abandon the proposal, in 
which case we would have to contemplate a long vista of agitation 
and mob meetings, and especially of determined efforts to return 
members pledged to support another similar Bill on the grounds of 
secularism. There would, moreover, soon be a tendency (if it does 
not exist already) on the part of the least educated portion of the 
populace to regard Mr. Bradlaugh as a martyr not merely to religious 
but to class prejudice—something of the kind which produced such 
declarations as “‘ I don’t care whether he’s Tichborne or whether he’s 
Orton, but I won’t see a poor man done out of his rights.”’ 

On therother hand, the Government might possibly consider it 
their duty to resign, the result of which might conceivably be that 
a Conservative ministry would succeed to office. But a victory thus 
gained would be hollow and temporary. It would not in the end 
promote the best interests of Conservatism any more than those of 
the sacred cause of religion. 

“Do you then suggest,” it may be asked by the Opposition, 
“that we should be false to our convictions, and assent to that of 
which we disapprove ?”’ By no means; but it may reasonably be 
suggested that if the opponents of the Bill were to decide to offer 
one united protest—as, for instance, by leaving the House in a body 
when the question is put at one of the early stages of the Bill—they 
would declare their disapprobation and their freedom from responsi- 
bility in a more dignified and more effectual manner than by main- 
taining a prolonged discussion upon a question which has already 
been debated from all points of view. 

There can be no doubt that the importance and interest of this 
question has arisen mainly from the religious aspect which it has 
assumed ; it is therefore one which no religious politician can afford 
to shirk. The occasion demands a full recognition of all the facts 
connected with it, including the fact that the personal realisation, 
by individuals, of their responsibilities which leads to active sym- 
pathy with the efforts to promote genuine godliness, will, more than 
the maintenance of religious tests or external badges of orthodoxy, 
tend to the promotion of true religion and the practical recognition 
of the sovereignty of the Almighty. ABERDEEN. 
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Ir is intended to trace in the following pages the life of a book, from 
its first conception in the womb of an author’s mind to its grave, 
that long home, unknown, often long deferred, yet which surely 
awaits all which is wrought by man, as well as the toiling hand and 
busy brain which made it. It may seem an obvious matter that no 
one has any business to write if he have not something definite to 
say, which is, or at least appears, worth saying. But this is 
not so. If a person have fallen into poverty, say a lady left by 
the death of father or husband with limited means, or a gentle- 
man who has failed in business, the lady is recommended to keep a 
school, the gentleman to take pupils, and both to write a book. The 
whole outfit is supposed to consist in a few quires of foolscap, a steel 
pen, and a bottle of ink. Sir Walter Scott had no more, indeed he 
had not the steel pen, and yet how great a fortune he made and 
lost ; Lord Macaulay’s cheque is among the curiosities of literature 
—it was for £20,000, and is now preserved at Messrs. Longman’s ; 
Miss Mitford maintained her spendthrift father ; round everybody is 
almost sure to be a certain circle, who, totally ignoring all mental 
qualifications, or those derived from education and experience, think 
their friend has only to put pen to paper in order to win fame and 
money. 

It may be taken as an axiom, that no first books and few others 
are worth putting before the world which do not spring naturally 
from the author’s feeling that he has something to say which will 
benefit others to hear. That quality, called inspiration, existing in 
very different degrees, is always needed for the making of a true book. 
There are, of course, some limitations to this statement. A practised 
writer, long warmed by the sacred flame, may retain an after-glow, 
may have learned a trick of pen, which may carry him on for some 
time when the impulse has ceased ; but even then some lighting 
of the brands by fire as from heaven, some kindling from a wind 
from without, is needful again and again, were the writer as 
copious as Scott, as versatile as Goethe. 

But, granted this inspiration, this something which is not self, 
more still is needed—a liberal education. Of course here, too, are 
exceptions, such as the “‘Ettrick Shepherd,” or Bloomfield, the farmer’s 
boy, and Chatterton. But without asking too carefully whether the 
great majority of such exceptions have contributed aught really 


(1) The substance of the following article was delivered as a Lecture at the Albert 
Institute, Windsor. 
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worth having to literature, and without insisting on the fact that the 
great majority are lyrical poets, whose “cry” is more spontaneous 
and less dependent on the treasures of the past than is the work of 
epic and dramatic poets or prose authors, the exceptions may be 
admitted ; yet it may be maintained that the more a man has of 
learning and general culture the more likely he is to write well, 
even on his own special subject. It is not here meant that he is 
to drag in illustrative quotations, than which perhaps nothing is 
more tiresome, but the turn of a phrase, the allusion to a character, 
and other indications which show an intellectual reader that he and 
the author are denizens of the same spiritual land, and have wandered 
through the same scenes, often make the whole difference between 
the sensations of delight and weariness. A knowledge of logic and 
of the rules of metaphor are also much to be desired, and of foreign 
languages, if an author undertake to translate, as so many do, con- 
sidering it an easy task, whereas it is one of the very hardest to do 
well. Perhaps the most singular bundle of metaphors ever produced 
in writing came from a gentleman who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the matter which he was treating, but was not equally familiar 
with the rules of English composition. He wrote thus :—“ Eclec- 
ticism is like the mule in creation, essentially barren. Without 
foundations it soon totters to its fall, and dies as it has lived, child- 
less and intestate.” That writer was a man, and the work was 
original; but the chief translators are women. 

Not long since, a lady undertook a very simple translation from 
the German, in which Count von Moltke gave an account of the coro- 
nation of the late Emperor of Russia. She wrote, “The archbishop 
poured the oil on his head, and two bishops fastened on his spurs.” 
The word in German is “spur,” and means a trace, and what the 
bishops had really done was to wipe the oil away. Another lady 
called the father of Cardinal Cusanus, ‘“‘a mussel fisherman at 
Tréves,”’ from simple ignorance that the river is called the Mosel, 
and that mussels are sea fish. 

Let us suppose that a book is written and that its author has 
surmounted the preliminary difficulties of want of inspiration and 
want of learning. We will assume it has been written on one side of 
the paper only, and in quarto, not in folio size; that the pages are 
numbered, and that they are not fastened together, a most irritating 
and vexatious proceeding. It is, perhaps, too much to assume that the 
MS. has been carefully revised, because many people put this off till, 
as they say, they can see it in print. Things look so different in type, 
they are tired of MS.; the alterations can be, at worst, but slight, and 
are far more easily made in proof. Now herein are several fallacies. 
Correcting proof, except the mere errors of the printer, is an 
expensive business. The estimate made for printing a book, whether 
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given to the author or the publisher, assumes that only such cor- 
rections and a few more will be made in proof, and all else is charged 
extra. There never yet lived an author who was not quite sure he 
had corrected very little, and those who are most guilty are the most 
confident that they have made next to no changes. Nor is it true 
that all things can be best corrected in proof. When the MS. leaves 
the writer he has taken leave of his book asa whole. He after- 
wards gets it only piecemeal—he is unable to compare the beginning 
with the middle and the end. 

However, suppose the book to exist in MS., and that it has to take 
its chance, first of finding favour with a publisher, next with the 
public. Let it be carefully remembered that not every book which 
has a literary has also a commercial value; and that the one is not 
necessarily in any degree the measure of the other. If a book is 
transcendently good on any subject, it will, no doubt, sooner or later, 
succeed ; if it is bad, it will sometimes succeed because of its very 
badness—it may appeal to the vulgar, or the base, or the trivial. But 
if the writer be not a Robertson as a preacher, or a Macaulay as 
historian, a George Eliot as a novelist, or a Browning as poet—if he 
be one of the average public who has written a fairly good book, 
success will depend on whether the book at the moment hits the 
fancy of the public or supplies a want just then felt : it rarely creates 
the demand. Whatever it be, it will probably be carefully and 
kindly considered if sent to a publisher. No author need ever seek an 
introduction to a publisher, nor fear that a MS. will not be examined. 
Good authors are too rare for publishers to run the risk of pass- 
ing them over, and it is quite certain that there is no respectable 
firm who does not give just so much attention as is its due to every 
MS. offered to them. There are stories, mostly fabulous, though some 
may have a grain of truth, of MSS. which have wandered from house 
to house, rejected and despised, at last accepted to the fortune of the 
clever publisher who discovered the author’s merits, and to the 
shame and confusion of face of those who refused the offered boon. 
But what of that? The legends, however true, would only show 
that publishers are not infallible, not that the MSS. were uncon- 
sidered. And the book got into print at last! The fact is, that 
books worth having are rarely, if ever, lost to the world; in the 
literary market, as well as all other markets, good wares are willingly 
taken and fetch their full price. 

What that full price is depends on a number of causes; but it 
may be said that it is rarely indeed the value the author puts upon 
it. Suppose, for instance, that a book will cost £100 to produce, and 
is to sell at 6s. Says the author glibly, “ A thousand copies, which 
are sure to sell, will realise £300, so that after the book is produced 
and paid for, there will remain two-thirds of that sum to divide.” 
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“Stay,” says the publisher; “how are you to get it distributed ? 
What is to become of the booksellers, who must make their profit ? 
What of the review copies, without which it will not be noticed at 
all? What of the chances that it does not sell, and is a loss instead 
of a gain?” This may serve to show the marvellous kind of mis- 
takes into which author fall when they estimate the value of their 
wares. There comes a happy time to some when they can in a 
degree fix the value aright. A successful novelist, like Mr. Trollope, 
or George Eliot, a successful poet, like Mr. Tennyson, does attain to 
know the trade value of a story or a ballad ; but the experience must 
first be a wide and a long one, and even then the author does not 
always understand that his name in a magazine at a given time may 
be worth more than the story or the poem, which in itself, and in 
another magazine or at another time, might not be worth half the 
money. 

Again, much will depend on the number of copies likely to be 
needed. There is a vast amount of books, good and useful, of which 
a very small edition, likely to satisfy the whole demand, just pays 
its expenses, leaving little for division. And there are certain 
technical books appealing to only a few, which can never, under any 
circumstances, pay their cost. It would be well if, on proper exami- 
nation by competent persons, these were now and then subsidised 
by Government, as they are in other countries; but these must 
always be too few to need any special mention. Of ordinary ways 
of publishing there are several. 1. The sale of copyright. In this 
case the publisher takes all the risk, the author receives a lump sum 
down, and, as far as he is concerned, there is an and of the trans- 
action. In the case of a work of but ephemeral value, such as the 
ordinary novel, the arrangement is good for the author, and the 
publisher knows, or ought to know, his business. 2. The payment 
by royalty. That is, that the author assigns the book to the pub- 
lisher, taking, by agreement, so much on each copy sold, either 
from the first or after a certain reserved number of copies, or on 
each edition; but these modifications do not affect the principal 
arrangements, by which the publisher takes the risk, and the profits 
are divided in a definite specified manner. If the book have any 
permanent value, and is likely to run to edition after edition, this 
is by far the fairest way. For take a book, say like a scientific 
treatise, or a school book requiring revision from time to time, of which 
the author sells the copyright, and after a couple of years, on a new 
edition being required, a complete revision is needed. But without 
a further payment the author does not care to revise that on which 
he now has no interest; if the book sells the publisher’s temptation 
is great not to bring it up to the highest standard ; therefore the 
ideally excellent arrangement is one by which both are inter- 
ested in making the book always complete by fresh revisions. The 
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system of “ half profits” is misleading and unsatisfactory; it should 
never be employed ; a definite royalty on definite copies is one on 
which there can be no mistake and no dispute. Or, 3, a book may 
be published on commission; that is, the writer bears the whole 
expense, the book belongs to him, the publisher taking a certain 
commission on the sales. If the publisher consider a book will 
prove a success, he would of course willingly make it his own specu- 
lation; and the fact of taking it on commission often shows that in his 
judgment the work has but a slender commercial value. But there 
may be many reasons why it should yet be brought out. And if it 
be the mere whim of the writer, the £100 or £200 spent upon it, some 
of which is sure to be returned, is of more good to the world, and of 
more pleasure to the writer, than would be the case did he buy a 
picture or a gem of the same cost, to be seen by fewer than those 
whom his book may instruct or amuse. Some books are also pub- 
lished on commission because the author is so confident of his work 
that he prefers to take for himself the risk and the profit. 

“Why should I not get my own estimate and print for myself?” 
is a common question, and the answer is manifold. A book arranged 
by an amateur is almost always disagreeable to the eye. The reader 
will often not know why a given page is so much pleasanter to read 
than another, when an experienced person will see at a glance that 
the print of one is too broad on the paper, and the breadth of a single 
letter would make all the difference; and there are a dozen little 
details of this sort which need personal attention at every turn. Nor 
can an amateur successfully advertise or distribute his book. Even 
an author of the celebrity of Mr. Ruskin has crippled his usefulness 
and injured his sale by attempting amateur publishing. 

When all these matters are decided, a specimen page fixed, the 
different kinds of type decided, and so on, the printers begin their 
work. The MS. is given to a number of men who are arranged ina 
group, which is called a “companionship,” and these are, or ought 
to be, occupied continuously on the book till it is done. But authors 
give the printers trouble, if, on the other hand, it is sometimes amply 
repaid in kind. They will not always send all the “copy,” as it is 
termed, at once, when it is most important that the printers should 
have their whole work before them; they will not return proofs 
promptly, nor make their corrections at once, but send them in by 
driblets as second thoughts, all of which are exceeding interruptions 
to business. Those who have had proofs to correct have noticed on 
the MS. returned with them names written on the margin. This 
shows what portion has been allotted to each man of the group, and 
explains why it is important that only one side of the paper be 
written on, or the same sheet might have to be divided amongst two 


men, and paper is not yet made so thick as to enable them to split it 
in its thickness. 
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As soon as the printing is begun—usually on long strips of paper 
containing from one and a half to two pages of the book—begins also 
too often the strife as to spelling between author and printer. It has 
probably occurred but little to many readers what variations there 
can be, and how different are the customs of different printers. If 
a writer have any wish that his own punctuation and spelling be 
followed, let him be quite clear that he knows his own mind, and 
give, in writing, the strictest orders that no alteration whatever be 
made. If there be any one thing a really good writer knows, it is 
that punctuation is simply meant to aid the reader, and there is no 
hard-and-fast rule for commas and semicolons. But a printer has 
his hard-and-fast rule, only that the rules are not uniform in different 
houses. So with spelling. If we left it to the printers we should, 
unhappily, soon cease to write English, we should write American. 
We should have “ favor” and “ honor” for “ favour” and “ honour;” 
we should “ commence”’ instead of ‘‘ begin ;’’ we should have the 
vulgarity of “Did you have?” instead of ‘Had you?” Within 
the last few weeks a volume of Dr. Pusey’s sermons was sent back 
from the printer with his spelling in a printed volume altered on 
almost every page—“judgement” with an ‘‘e” to “‘judgment”’ without 
one; “Oh!” into “O!” and the like—simply because the pedantry 
of that particular office decided that its rule was better than that of 
one of the greatest scholars of England. 

But now to come to misprints proper. The present Provost of 
Eton, when a tutor, had a formula which he never tired of repeating, 
“ Never think till you are in the Sixth Form ;” till then his pupils 
were to look out and verify each word in a dictionary. Yet he 
would have been the first to admit that the boy who never thought 
was even more hopeless; the truth lay between the two contradictions, 
“never think ” and “ever think.’”’ So a printer has to steer with 
difficulty between them, and it is hard to say which is the most 
trying—the man who blunders because he thinks, or the one who 
does so for an opposite reason. Misprints are wonderful, and are 
often such as seem invented by the evil one himself, there is so 
perverse an ingenuity about them. 

Some recur after all alterations, when the printer is quite certain 
that he is and must be right. Victor Hugo once used the English 
word ‘‘carlet”’ in one of his plays. It came back again and again 
printed “ralet.” M. Louis Blanc, when living in England, wrote an 
article in English, in which he correctly gave the French phrase, “ 
outrance.” But since one of the commonest mistakes made by 
Englishmen is to use that phrase as “ @ ?outrance,” M. Louis Blanc, 
in spite of all his corrections, got it finally printed wrong. How 
could a Frenchman possibly know better than a British workman ? 
If this were so, where were the uses of Waterloo? 
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The cost of such corrections as are necessitated by blunders of the 
printer is charged to the printer, but all else falls on the author or 
publisher, as may have been arranged. Few matters connected with 
books are a more frequent source of disagreement than corrections ; 
for, as the printers work by time, it is difficult to decide what minutes, 
or fractions of minutes, are occupied in any given change. This further 
may be said for those who write, that all corrections made when the 

_ book is divided into pages are more costly than when the matter is 
in slip. 

When the book has advanced a certain stage, varying with the size 
of the volume, the resources of the printer, and in great measure with 
the type adopted, the printer will often ask for “a release ” of type, 
that is, he will print from his forms already set up as many copies 
as are wanted of those sheets, and distribute the type, or take the 
letters apart. Then it is that the number of the book likely to sell 
has to be calculated, 500, 750, 1,000, or more, and whether it shall 
be moulded, or stereotyped. Few persons have the smallest notion 
of the great weight or cost of the type used in printing, say, a crown 
octavo book of 500 pages. In such a book, for instance, there will 
be nearly 25 cwt., and the cost will be over £160, exclusive of 
what is called furniture, chases, &c., all that is used in holding 
the type. When distributed the type must, of course, be set 
up again if a new edition be wanted, and the cost incurred de 
novo ; and to avoid this expense, and the still vaster cost and ware- 
house room of keeping any large number of books standing, stereo- 
typing, or electrotyping, which is a sort of glorified form of the first, 
is adopted in regard to such books as are likely to have any large 
sale without being changed to any great extent. The first process 
of this is called moulding, and in case of uncertainty this alone may 
be at first undertaken. The types as they stand for each page have a 
cast taken of them in soft yielding material, papier-maché or plaster- 
of-Paris, which becomes hard as it dries, just as the impression 
of a seal is taken in bread-crumb or wax; the stereo-plate is 
made by running metal into the mould, which, in the case of electro- 
type, is coated with a harder metal, so that there is an exact and 
immoveable copy or duplicate of the page of shifting type. It is, of 
course, just infinitesimally less sharp and clear, but it gains in 
stability ; there is no chance of a dropped letter, such as is found 
now and then in the very best printed books; but with perfectly 
careful workmen the artistic effect of a first-rate book printed 
from moveable type is better than that taken from a plate. In any 
case the first edition is usually taken from the moveable type, the 
worked sheets are laid aside till joined by others, and the cast is then 
taken from the type before distribution. 

It is, then, on these worked sheets, printed on the paper supplied 
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for the book, instead of the rough waste on which proofs are pulled, 
that the quality and appearance of the type and work can be for the 
first time judged. It must be confessed that while a modern press 
can turn out a vast number of volumes with great credit, scarce any 
book nowadays can vie in beauty with the old Aldine books, with 
many printed in Italy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or with those printed by our English Baskerville in the last century, 
between the years 1756 and 1775. One reason of this is that our 
types are not so beautiful. In old days each type-founder was 
desirous of getting designs for his letters from men of real artistic 
feeling ; nor did these disdain to design a comma, any more than 
they would scorn to make a beautiful leaf or flower in a picture 
devoted to saints or historical personages. There is a tradition that 
Hogarth designed Baskerville’s types, which is likely enough; at 
any rate, they were the last English types of originality or beauty. 
The best now existing are copies of copies, reproduced mechanically, 
which have long ceased to have the human brain infused, as it were, 
into the molten metal. The best existing types at this moment are 
French, and they, not ours, are the true descendants of Baskerville’s ; 
for at his death in 1775 his types were sold to France, and used to 
print an edition of Voltaire, still well known, and most excellent in 
its workmanship. The modern French types of the best founts are 
reproduced, as it would seem, from these, but with less of exact 
mechanical copying and more of human variation and fancy. There 
could scarcely be a better work for the artistic future of books than 
that which might be done by some master of decorative art, like 
Mr. William Morris, and some great firm of type-founders in con- 
junction, would they design and produce some new types for our 
choicer printed books. 

That the great bulk of the paper now made is not so good as it 
used to be is, I suppose, universally admitted. One reason is 
obvious. Far greater quantities are used every year, the best paper 
is made from linen rag, and there is less linen rag available since 
the larger wear of calico and woollen goods. Ultimately, of course, 
paper is now what it always was since first it was made from the 
fibres of the rush or papyrus. It was at first manipulated in no 
degree; the outer peel was stripped off the rush, and the strips 
were fastened together. Gradually it was discovered that the 
vegetable fibre, beaten and disintegrated into pulp, then allowed 
under certain conditions to settle into a film and dried, was better. 
But the more the fibres can be disintegrated the better the paper ; 
and no process is so complete as the making it in the first place into 
another material, and allowing it to be worn and broken, as the com- 
pletest mode of destroying its stringiness. Every kind of material 
has been tried, especially those on which St. Paul said it would not 
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do to lay a foundation—“ wood, hay, stubble,” the most common being 
the coarse form of vegetable fibre known as Esparto grass, a species 
of broom. In Sweden, previous to i866, a newspaper was printed 
for some considerable time on a paper made from horse dung. It is 
not wholly fanciful that human wear and use has something to do 
with the excellence of paper, as with all other things of art. 
Mechanism is fatal to the higher and more spiritual qualities which 
make art. It has its great uses in cheapening and rendering 
plenteous much which is valuable and in a limited degree beau- 
tiful. But just as a chromolithograph is vile compared with an 
oil painting, just as a photograph of a picture compared with a 
beautiful print of it, so in exact proportion as you bring human work 
and human wear to bear on paper and printing you will have it, of 
its kind, supremely good, or only tolerable. This brings us to 
another reason why old paper was better than all but the best to be 
now procured. It was all hand-made; there was no machinery. 
The best paper now made, such as Whatman’s in England, or the 
best Dutch, which is all still made by hand, is better, or at least as 
good, as was ever made since the world was; but the greater part of 
cheap paper is bad. 

So again, if we will have first-rate work in the printing of a book, 
it must be done by hand. Nowadays there are few printers who will 
or can do this well, and therefore again the Aldines and the Basker- 
villes are no more ; the average printing is better, but the highest, 
except in a few cases, is not so high. This is because the exact 
pressure given to ensure beautiful printing can only be given by the 
skilled human hand. In all things where tenderness of feeling is 
required, machinery breaks down. In Italy and other wine countries 
grapes have been and are crushed by machinery, but be it never so 
carefully adjusted, this bruises the skins and breaks the stones, giving 
a rough and tart flavour to the produce; so that in all the finer 
qualities they have to go back to the old fashion of the days of 
Isaiah, when the garment of him that trod in the wine-vat were 
red ; and of the early days of the Italian peoples when, as Macaulay 
said, the must foamed round the white feet of laughing girls. It 
cannot too often be said that machinery must crush and destroy that 
highest art which demands the human touch. 

The first patent for making paper by machinery was taken out by 
one Robert, a workman attached to a paper mill at Essone, in 1798 ; 
it was set up in the following year, but proved quite unworkable 
from its great imperfections. M. Didot, the proprietor of the mill 
in which Robert was a workman, bought the patent in the following 
year, introduced some improvements in the original model, and came 
over to England to have the plans executed. ‘The machine was first 
used successfully at Mr. Hall’s mill, in Hertfordshire, in 1803 
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Printing by machine-press instead of hand has been introduced very 
gradually, but it has at last almost driven out the old art. We 
are not here denying the convenience and the general accuracy 
of machinery, nor its exclusive adaptability for the generality 
of books, we are simply asserting that it is not the highest nor the 
most artistic work for those that are truly beautiful. 

The area of type upon the page will have usually determined the 
size of the finished book, but this is only absolutely regarded as fixed 
when the paper is delivered to the printer, who folds his sheet of 
paper so many times according to the size needed. When paper 
was made by hand all sheets were, as a rule, the same size; 
the sheet once folded making two leaves and four pages was called 
in-folio, or shortly folio, each leaf being a folio. These were once 
very common, the reason being in great measure that the size of the 
type required it. It is now rare, as is also the quarto, being the 
sheet folded into four, or eight pages. These two sizes are now 
rarely used, except for dictionaries, encyclopedias, church bibles, 
books of reference, or those which will usually be read at a desk 
standing. The book folded in eight was called an octavo, and in 
twelve a duodecimo. Now, however, that sheets may be of various 
sizes, the demy octavo, roughly speaking the size known as library 
books, is the only one that almost precisely keeps the old size and 
name ; and the books in most common use are known as demy octavo, 
large crown, or post, crown octavo, and foolscap. Smaller books, 
approaching to the size once called duodecimo, will so vary in shape 
that no special name is, or can be, attached to them. 

The old theory of a book was, that if it were good enough to print 
it was good enough to bind, so as to preserve it permanently to be 
read over and over again. But since no book is sufficiently dry, nor 
is the type set on the paper for this purpose, it was necessary to place 
it in some kind of wrapper to serve a temporary end. The most 
elementary covering is that paper wrap, known and cursed by all 
purchasers of German and French books; the lightest sewing, the 
flimsiest cover, so that the book is in rags before it is read through. 
But the miraculous thing is, that Continental students not only seem 
willing to endure this, but, whether it is that they read their books 
laid flat on a table and less at the fireside than we do, they certainly 
tear their books less apart, and actually keep them on their shelves for 
years, referring to them now and again in that condition. The amaze- 
ment was great with which when, on first making his acquaintance 
many years ago, the writer gazed on the library-shelves of that great 
scholar and charming writer, M. Renan, nearly all of which were 
filled to overflowing with books in paper covers, which, because he 
wanted them so often for reference, he had never had the time to 
send to the binders. 
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The old boarding of the last century, as practised amongst our- 
selves, was pleasant, pretty, and useful. It was simply two sheets of 
stiff cardboard united by a back, the sides covered with blue or grey 
paper, and the name of the book on a pasted label. It served its 
purpose till the book could be bound; it was neat and‘cheap, and 
there was no pretence that it imitated anything beyond itself. Yet 
it had its disadvantages; it caught the dirt easily and soon became 
shabby ; while, unquestionably, there are many books not good 
enough to deserve a leather binding, which yet are worth preserving 
as long as we are likely to need them. Hence has sprung up what 
are called cloth bindings, more or less ornate, fairly inoffensive in 
the hands of a person of taste, but also frequent vehicles for preten- 
sion, vulgarity, and imitation. There is little to be said in reference 
to this matter, except that in the case of really good books, “ boards” 
should always be regarded as temporary inadequate coverings. And 
in reference to future bindings all faces should be set, like flints, 
against a detestable habit lately introduced of using wire instead of 
thread to fasten the sheets together. When a book stitched in this 
fashion is sent to be really bound, the difficulty of removing the wire 
is so great that the book is almost sure to be torn; and moreover this 
again introduces into books what’ we should so eagerly strive to 
eliminate, the merely mechanical non-human labour. 

Readers are much divided on the question whether books should 
or should not be cut. Some people are angry with the publishers 
that books to be read are not issued like Bradshaw’s Guides, Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and the like, with cut edges. The reason is that when 
a volume is bound, the edges, being thrown out of the level smooth- 
ness they have acquired from the first cutting, will need a second 
trimming, and the margin will be sensibly reduced, so that the broad 
type will have a miserably inadequate setting, as though you should 
put a picture in a frame too narrow for it. Those who care for the 
future of our well-bound books, will see that there is reason on the 
publisher’s side for refusing to give in to the hasty American and 
unreasonable cry for books with cut edges. But when the paper- 
knife is used it should be done thoroughly. Some people never cut 
a book humanely, they treat it, or maltreat it, as though they had a 
special enmity towards it. An intelligent literary man used to say, 
in an altogether sweeping and ungallant manner, that he would 
never, if he could help it, trust a woman with a book. First, he said, 
that if she left it on a table she invariably put it open face down- 
wards and broke the back, and next that she never cut it well into 
the corners, so that as soon as it was really opened the leaves were 
torn. Would that these iniquities were confined to the weaker sex ! 

When a book worth preserving is really to be bound, the binding 
should be suitable, and done by a good workman. The early bindings 
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were most costly. Inthe British Museum, and other great collec- 
tions, are to be seen covers in gold or silver, or carven wood, with 
bosses of precious stones, or of the metal itself wrought into special 
ornament on velvet or leather. * But of bindings which were to be 
used and handled daily, the earliest fine specimens, which even now 
cannot be outdone, date from the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Many of the bindings executed for Jean Grollier are still extant, and 
fetch very high prices when they come into the market; they are re- 
markable in another way than their beauty, in showing the large and 
liberal spirit of the man, for they are inscribed, “Of the books of Jean 
Grollier and his friends.” His notion of a book was that it should 
be used, and indeed if books are to be valued men must be trusted 
with them, and allowed access even to those which are the most 
precious. The French school of binding still stands very high, but 
our best Englishmen are as good, save that they want a little looking 
after in the way of head-bands and small details. But whoever will 
have his books really cared for must learn to take in them an intelli- 
gent interest, must consult with, instruct as well as defer to, the 
artist, and spend at least as much pains about the clothing of his 
books as about that of his own person, or that of his wife and 
daughters. 

The books, however, of which we are speaking are for the moat 
part boarded only, and have next to be distributed to the public. 
This is done in three ways: by advertising, by sending them to 
reviews, by subscribing them to the booksellers. 

As soon as the volume is ready it is shown round by a traveller to 
all the leading booksellers in London and the provinces, and each of 
these speculates in as many copies as he thinks fit, getting them 
at that time and in that manner on special terms. As everyone 
knows, we can, by paying cash, get a considerable reduction on the 
price of a book, amounting in many cases to 25 per cent., and since 
the bookseller must also make his profit, the difference between the 
nominal and the actual sum received for a book is very considerable. 
The system employed by modern booksellers, while it has no doubt 
cheapened books to the public, has materially changed the character 
of the bookselling trade. We now meet more rarely than of old the 
man of intelligence who knew all about the books published, and was 
able to advise and help his customer. He is succeeded by the man 
who tries especially to sell the class of book out of which he can, 
under the changed circumstances of the trade, get the most money ; 
and he speculates in as few books as possible, leaving it to his 
customer to find out what books are in demand, and order them 
through him. The customer must discover the books by means of 
advertisements and reviews. 


As a rule, if a book is good the public, review or no review, 
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finds it out and buys it; if it be bad’ no amount of praise from 
injudicious or foolish admirers will make it go. There is no such 
thing as ‘pushing a book,” except to put it fairly before the 
public, give it its opportunity, and let it take its chance. It is often 
said that the system of monster circulating libraries is a good thing 
for literature ; but this may be doubted or even emphatically denied. 
Some thirty years ago, befere the rise of these establishments, there 
were in every part of the country book clubs, containing from a 
dozen to fifty members, who chose and circulated the books from 
house to house. If, then, a good book of travel, or historical research, 
or biography were written, the publisher might feel sure that among 
these clubs an edition would sell, and on that security could offer 
good terms to the author. The book clubs have vanished, and the 
half-dozen monster libraries, if indeed there be so many, make less 
than half the number of books do among their far larger number of 
readers. The present system has fostered the growth and develop- 
ment of the second-rate novel, but it has in no degree aided literature 
properly so called. 

So our supposed book is launched on its life voyage. It may 
perish as so many do, almost at its birth, ‘‘ unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung,” save perhaps by its begétter, and he sometimes, if it fail 
thus miserably, has the grace to be ashamed of his own abortion. 
But if it live in any true sense, its life may be as varied as any 
human existence, and like that it depends much on intrinsic character. 
Say it isa volume of poetry. In that case it is a miracle indeed if 
it attain success in life. For poetry, refined, subtle, romantic, uncon- 
cerned with the most obvious things of life, is ill-suited to make its 
way in a material world. 

Or, the book may be a novel. How soon these die, all but a 
few! Some indeed are very long lived. To speak only of English 
books, we shall not willingly let die Zom Jones or Tristram Shandy, 
the great masterpieces of humour, which if now and then coarse, were 
so after the fashion of the time, and less harmfully than certain 
modern novelists are indecent behind a veil; but how are their 
coevals vanished! In a later day Scott remains one of the giants 
of all time; but where is Galt? Miss Austen lives; but where is 
Mrs. Brunton? And of the novels which we read when we were 
young, Miss Porter’s, Mrs. Gore’s, “ Ow sont les neiges @antan?” 
as Villon sings: ‘“ Where are the snows of a year agone ?”’ 

Or in history, Grote’s Greece is alive, but where is Mitford’s ? 
Another history of the same country, learned and painstaking, was 
neve fully born. “ And Mr. Wordy’s History of the Peninsular War, 
to prove that Providence was on the side of the Tories ?”’ dead, dead; 
dead as the Tory party, and with less hope of revival. 

To go into a library is like the wandering into some great cathe- 
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dral church and looking at the monuments on the walls. Every 
one there was in his or her day the pattern of all the virtues, the 
best father, the tenderest wife, the most devoted child. Never were 
such soldiers and sailors as those whose crossed swords or gallant 
ships are graven in marble above their tombs; every dead sovereign 
was virtuous as Marcus Aurelius, every bishop as blameless as 
Berkeley. The inscriptions are all of the kind which George IV. 
put on the statue of George III. at the end of the “ Long Walk ” at 
Windsor. Having embittered his father’s life while that father had 
mind enough to know the baseness of his son, he called him “ pater 
optimus,”’ best of fathers! This same George, it may be said in a 
parenthesis, gave to the library of Eton School, not such a tomb of 
dead books as is the library of Eton College, the dead Delphin 
Classics, which have been well described as “the useless present of a 
royal rake.” 

Yet those names so forgotten which meet us in the Church were 
not without their influence. If there be one statement more than 
another to be disputed among those made by Shakspere’s Mark 
Antony, it is— 

‘«The eyil that men do lives after them, 

The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
It has a truth, but a less truth than that the good more often lives, 
and passes into other lives to be renewed and carried forward with 
fresh vigour in the coming age. Were it not so the human race 
would steadily deteriorate, weltering down into a black and brutal 
corruption, ever quickening, if at all, into lower forms. As it is we 
know that the race, with all its imperfections, ‘‘moves upward, 
working out the beast, and lets the ape and tiger die.’ The great 
men stand like stars at distant intervals, individuals grander, perhaps, 
than ever will be again, each in his own way; but still the average 
level of every succeeding age is higher than that which went before 
it. We may never again have an Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, 
St. Paul, Ceasar, or Charlemagne ; but in all things those great ones 
who forecast philosophy, or science, or medieval civilization bear 
sway over us still,—* the living are under the dominion of the dead.” 
Those lesser forgotten ones of whom we have spoken have 
carried on the torch of life in his or her own home circle, were 
influential even if not widely known, and have helped to make 
humanity what she is and will be,—our lady, our mistress, our 
mother, and our queen. 

It is the same with literature. The shelves of a library are cata- 
combs. There stand out among the dead who are yet alive such 
names, to speak only of more modern days, as Dante, Milton, Shak- 
spere, “on whose forehead climb the crowns o’ the world. O! eyes 
sublime, With tears and laughter for all time” ; there too are “ the 
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ingenious ” Mr. This, or “the celebrated ” Mr. That, now forgotten. 
But they too have formed the literature which is ours. Does a 
modern strive after originality, ten chances to one his best things 
have been said before him; the only true originality is to recon- 
struct, recast, and transmit, with just the additions enforced by the 
special circumstances of the time. Again: “the living are under 
the dominion of the dead.” 

And as perhaps no human life was ever wholly worthless, and the 
worst use to which you can put a man, as has been said, is to hang him, 
so no book is wholly worthless, and none should ever be destroyed. 
We have probably all had the same experience, that we have never 
parted with a book, however little we fancied it would be wanted 
again, without regretting it soon afterwards. There is a spark of 
good remaining in the most unvirtuous person or book. 

But it is the peculiarity of books as apart from men, that while the 
man is enshrined once for all in one body only, a book has many 
duplicates ; and in regard to some it may be perhaps admitted that the 
copies stored up in libraries are indeed enough. In the British 
Museum, or in the Bodleian, or in the Bibliothéque Nationale, persons 
may read two thousand years hence how we in the dawn of science 
and civilisation lived, more legibly than we can read in the relics 
of the lacustrine dwellings how lived our forefathers before the dawn 
began. They will marvel at our manners if they take some ladies’ 
fictions for gospel truth about us. 

The remaining copies—preserve them while you can, unless indeed 
they be what Charles Lamb called bib/ia abiblia, railway novels, 
birthday books, and the like—will fade away, will light the fire, and 
wrap the parcels of generations to come. The best use is that to 
which many unsaleable books are put at once, they are “ wasted,” 
that is, are sent to the mill, ground up, pulped down, and made 
again into paper for fresh books and newer readers. 

We have not been unmindful of the spiritual nature of books while 
we have dwelt especially on their material fabric, nor forgotten that, 
by books alone, we come to know intimately the mind of the mighty 
dead or of the living writer. Did even Mr. Bethell, who was his 
Eton tutor, or Provost Hawtrey, who was in his form, and thought 
him a very commonplace boy, did Byron, or Medway, or Trelawney, 
know Shelley as we may know him? The muddy vesture of decay 
was about him, and veiled his pure spirit ; we see him in his books as 
he was. Did Anne Hathaway, the wife who lay in Shakspere’s bosom, 
know how divine was the intellect which informed that tenement of 
clay ; did even the friend of the sonnets ? We, not Hamnet who died 
young, nor Susanna and Judith, who survived their father, are 
Shakspere’s true children. 

C. Kraan Pavt. 
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THE comparatively old demand for a special Government Depart- 
ment for Agriculture received a marked impetus when the Chambers 
of Commerce joined the Chambers of Agriculture in asking for a 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; but a great mistake was 
made in asking for a single Department to deal with affairs in most 
respects so entirely disconnected, as those of agriculture and commerce 
are. In acommunication upon the subject, addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the Chambers last November, Mr. Gladstone stated that 
the Cabinet had a plan ready; though, as the Chambers were invited 
to give expression to their views for the consideration of the Cabinet, 
it is to be presumed that the plan was not fixed and unalterable. It 
is to be hoped not, at any rate ; for, since Mr. Gladstone’s letter was 
received, the Chambers of Agriculture, almost with one voice, have 
urged that whether there should be separate Ministers for Agricul- 
ture and Commerce or not, there should undoubtedly be separate 
departments. It is urged that the interests of agriculture and 
commerce are to a great extent identical, and no doubt the prosperity 
or adversity of either great branch of enterprise re-acts on the other ; 
but to show that this is the case is not to show that such control as 
the State may exercise over agriculture and commerce respectively 
could advantageously be committed to the charge of the same set of 
officials. If there exists any survival of the absurd idea that once 
prevailed of an antagonism between agriculture and commerce, 
every one would rejoice to see it finally extinguished ; but the object 
would be more effectually promoted by separate superintendence, 
working in different channels, though directed to a common end, 
than by an attempt to combine functions that require altogether 
different training and experience for their efficient discharge. 
Although the general prosperity of the nation is the common end of 
those who promote agricultural advancement and of those who work 
for commercial progress alike, their fields of labour are frequently 
separated, and their methods of working usually entirely different. 
Great stress has been laid by some agricultural associations and 
single authorities upon the need for a Minister of Agriculture who 
would have a seat in the Cabinet. Now, apart from the fact that 
the constitution of the Cabinet is the function of the Prime 
Minister, and not a matter for outside dictation, it appears to me 
far more important that agriculture should have a separate depart- 
ment than that the head of any State superintendence of agriculture 
should be a Cabinet minister. In other words, if the choice lies 
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between a single department of agriculture and commerce presided 
over by a Cabinet minister, or separate departments with a 
minister not of Cabinet rank at the head of the agricultural depart- 
ment, the latter arrangement seems to me preferable. 

Commerce already has, in effect, a department, the Board of 
Trade, with a Cabinet minister at the head of it. If the functions 
of the Board of Trade require to be extended, it would be easy to 
extend them instead of creating a new department; and, if there is 
so very much in a name, the Board might be termed the Department 
of Commerce, and its chief the Minister of Commerce. The pro- 
blem remaining would be how to create a Department of Agriculture, 
with a minister at its head, without increasing the present number 
of ministers ; and there are two ways of solving that problem. The 
Department created, the plan most in accordance with the expres- 
sions of opinion made known by the Chambers of Agriculture would 
be to place the Minister of Commerce at the head of the Department, 
and to name him Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. It seems 
to me, however, that a far better plan would be to create a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and to place at its head the President of the 
Local Government Board, who might then be named Minister of 
Agriculture and Local Government. A good Minister of Agri- 
culture could scarcely be a bad Minister of Local Government. 
At any rate, the training required by the one would be similar to 
that needed by the other, and such as could be acquired in the 
same fields of education. As a rule, a well-educated agriculturist is 
also a local ruler of low or high grade under the present defective 
system of local government, and when County Boards have been 
established, the connection of agriculture with local government 
will probably become even more intimate than it is now. Further, 
as the training required to make a good Minister of Agriculture 
and that necessary for producing an efficient Minister of Local 
Government are to be acquired in the same sphere, so would the 
work of the two, or of one occupying the dual position, lie very 
much in the same groove. 

There are few great agricultural countries in which the State does 
so little for agriculture as in our own. To show this as briefly as 
possible, I have condensed information chiefly given to me by her 
Majesty’s representatives in foreign countries, foreign consuls resident 
in England, and colonial agents, whose kind assistance I here grate- 
fully acknowledge. 

The Department of Agriculture established in the United States, 
both as that of the greatest agricultural country in the world and as 
that, on the whole, most worthy of imitation, first demands descrip- 
tion. The Department sprang from a branch of the Patent Office, 
under Commissioner Ellsworth, who, soon after his appointment in 
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1836, was greatly impressed with the benefit which the agriculture 
of his country might derive from a regular system of selecting and 
distributing grain, seeds, and plants, of new or choice descriptions. 
Upon his own responsibility he distributed seeds and plants sent to 
him gratuitously during his first two years of office as Commissioner 
of Patents. In March, 1839, Congress authorised the appropriation 
of 1,000 dollars from the Patent Office fund for the purposes of col- 
lecting and distributing seeds, prosecuting agricultural investiga- 
tions, and procuring agricultural statistics. No statistics, however, 
were collected until 1841, when they were based on the census of 
1840, and supplemented by information given by a few corre- 
spondents in different parts of the country. An appropriation from 
the Patent Office fund was continued, with some intermission, till 
1854, when it was made directly from the Treasury. In no year up 
to that time had the appropriation exceeded 5,500 dollars per annum, 
while it was generally below that amount; yet the reports issued were 
very creditable, and the work done was of value to the agriculture 
and arboriculture of the United States. In 1854 Congress voted 
35,000 dollars for agricultural purposes, the expenditure of the fund 
still being administered under the Patent Office. The subject of 
entomology, which had previously received some attention, was then 
more systematically dealt with through the appointment of Mr. 
Townsend Glover to investigate and report upon the habits of insects 
injurious or beneficial to agriculture. In 1855 arrangements were 
made for publishing meteorological statistics, and a chemist and a 
votanist were employed. From such small beginnings the Agricul- 
tural Department, established in May, 1862, sprang. The Depart- 
ment was placed under the superintendence of a chief executive 
officer, appointed by the President of the United States, and styled 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. Although the head of an inde- 
pendent Department of the Government, the Commissioner was not 
appointed a member of the Cabinet, and the Department was thus not 
represented in the Legislature. This is considered to. have been a 
mistake, and a bill for appointing a Secretary of Agriculture with a 
seat in the Cabinet, and otherwise improving the organization of the 
Department, has recently been brought before Congress. 

It would occupy too much space to describe, even in a condensed 
manner, the progress of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A very interesting little history of the Department, to which 
I am indebted for the few details above given, was published by the 
chief clerk, Mr. J. M. Swann, in 1872, and this is still issued, appa- 
rently gratis, by the Department at Washington. It must suffice to 
state that the range of operations and inquiries was gradually 
extended, until at the present time it embraces many subjects in 
addition to those had in view when the Department was created. 
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In spite of the unfavourable criticism of the Department by a 
portion of the American press, it appears to me that the country 
is far better served by the Department than it has any right 
to expect for the money devoted to the important purposes for 
which the institution exists. Any new development of agricul- 
tural enterprise receives the prompt attention of the Department, 
as shown by such inquiries as those relating to sorghum and 
other sugar-producing plants, vegetable fibres for textile fabrics, 
vine-growing, and ensilage. Very little had been heard of ensilage 
—the preservation of green fodder in pits or “silos”—as prac- 
tised in the United States, until last year; yet before the year 
was over a most valuable report on the subject, containing records 
of the experience of a large number of farmers in various parts 
of the country who had tried the system, was issued by the 
Department. That there is ample room for improvement in the 
organization of the Department, and scope for extending its labours 
with advantage, the officials freely acknowledge. Mr. Le Duc, as he 
was shortly about to leave his post when he wrote his report for 1880, 
was able to speak without reserve. After showing that the exports 
of agricultural produce in 1880 were 90 per cent. of the total exports 
from the United States, he complains of the comparatively small 
attention paid to agricultural interests by the Legislature. He 
compares the salaries of the officials of the Department of Agriculture 
with those of officials in other departments. For instance, the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture received, in 1880, 3,500 dols., while the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue got 6,000 dols., the Commissioner 
of Patents 4,500 dols., and the Commissioner of Lands 4,000 dols. 
The other principal officials in the Department of Agriculture are, 
or were in 1880, paid as follows :—Chief Clerk, 2,000 dols. ; Chemist, 
2,000 dols.; Statistician, 2,000 dols.; Entomologist, 2,000 dols. ; 
Superintendent of Grounds, 2,000 dols.; Botanist, 1,800 dols. ; 
Microscopist, 1,800 dols.; Disbursing Clerk, 1,800 dols. These 
are miserably poor salaries, as salaries run in the United States, and 
they are quite inadequate to secure the constant services of the most 
highly qualified men. Again, Mr. Le Duc complains that the chemical 
division has at its disposal only three rooms twenty feet square each, 
two being basement rooms, and a small closet. For a national 
laboratory such accommodation is simply disgraceful, and one is not 
surprised to learn that, with chemical work yearly increasing, great 
inconvenience and delay are incurred. 

The total sum voted by Congress for the Department of Agtiod- 
ture in January last, for the year 1883-4, was only 405,640 dols., 
divided as follows :—Office of the Commissioner, 62,980 dols. ; 
Chemical Division, 9,500 dols.; Entomological Division, 27,900 
dols.; Garden and Grounds, 17,500 dols. ; Microscopical Division, 
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1,800 dols. ; Botanical Division, 3,000 dols.; Museum, 4,120 dols. 
Laboratory, 16,000 dols. ; Seed Division, 82,840 dols. ; Agricultural 
Statistics Division, 109,500 dols.; Furniture, cases, and repairs, 
6,000 dols.; Library, 1,500 dols.; Cattle Diseases Investigation, 
25,000 dols.; Reclamation of arid and waste land, 10,000 dolls. ; 
Postage, 4,000 dols.; Contingent expenses, 14,000 dols. ; Forestry, 
10,000 dols. Now, an expenditure of about £81,000 on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a country whose agricultural exports alone, 
in 1880, amounted to nearly £150,000,000, is so small that it might 
be at least doubled without extravagance. 

Before taking leave of the great American continent it will be 
well to refer to Canada, the only British colony in which a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is yet established, and that, as will be seen, 
not purely agricultural. It was established in 1868, under Vict. 31, 
cap. 53, in which Act the subjects under the superintendence of the 
department were stated as follows :—‘ Agriculture ; Immigration 
and Emigration; Public Heath and Quarantine; the Marine and 
Emigrant Hospital at Quebec ; Arts and Manufactures ; the Census, 
Statistics, and the Registration of Statistics; Patents of Inven- 
tions; Copyright; Industrial Designs and Trade Marks.” The 
Department is presided over by a Minister of Agriculture, who is a 
member of the Cabinet. Under him are the Deputy-Minister and the 
Departmental Secretary, who are permanent officials. The expendi- 
ture of the Department on immigration in 1881 was 206,180 dols., 
and on quarantine—including cattle quarantine—36,700 dols. 
With respect to agriculture proper, the work of the Department 
is rather general in its nature. In the several provinces which 
make up the Dominion there are similar departments, which deal 
with agricultural affairs locally. In Ontario there is an Agricultural 
College, in connection with which experiments are conducted, and 
in other parts of Canada attention is given to agriculture by the 
local governments. The principal agricultural shows, held annually, 
are assisted by grants of public money, The work of the Department 
in preventing the spread of cattle disease has been of immense 
importance to the country, Canada, except in some of the cities, 
having been almost free from the diseases which have been rife in 
Europe and some parts of the United States, and for that reason 
allowed to ship cattle to our own country when other countries were 
scheduled. Veterinary surgeons attached to the Department investi- 
gate any cases of disease that occur, and advise the Minister as 
to the measures desirable to take in order to prevent any spreading 
of the complaint. The Department attends to statistics, the census, 
taken every ten years, being under its management. The report 
of the Minister of Agriculture for 1881 is chiefly concerned 
with the subject of immigration, to the promotion of which the 
energy of the Department is mainly devoted. Agents are em- 
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ployed by the Department, both in Canada and in England, to obtain 
colonists for the vast unoccupied tracts of country in the North-West 
Territories and the remote parts of the provinces. Cattle disease and 
a few other topics receive some attention in the report. The Ontario 
School of Agriculture is the centre of scientific argricultural in- 
struction in the Dominion. Its Annual Report is a record of useful 
experiments and investigations in relation to the feeding of live stock, 
the use of manures, the growth of cereals and other farm crops, and 
the culture of fruits and garden vegetables, well worthy of the careful 
study of Canadian farmers. 

In New South Wales there is no Department of Agriculture. The 
Government only aids the development of agriculture by granting 
sums of money to agricultural societies equal in amount to the sums 
raised by private contributions. Last year the Colonial Parliament 
voted £5,000 for this purpose, and it is proposed to double that 
amount for the present year. Cattle diseases are dealt with under 
Colonial Acts, and there is a Chief Inspector of Live Stock under the 
Administration. At present no systematic attempt is made under 
Government auspices to investigate or control crop diseases, but they 
are dealt with by special legislation as necessity arises. Statistics 
are collected by the police under the direction of the Registrar- 
General. Immigration is under the control of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, as well as Botanic Gardens and “Government Domain.” The 
Minister of Public Instruction has charge of church and school 
estates, while yet, as I also learn from an official report, the Secre- 
tary for Lands has control over “the business of the church and 
school estates not otherwise provided for by the Act specially 
dedicating the revenues thereof to the purpose of public instruc- 
tion.” The same official is charged with business relating to Crown 
lands, commons, reserves for recreation and public purposes, and 
public cemeteries; but the Secretary for Mines has to manage the 
occupation of Crown lands for pastoral purposes, the regulation of 
commons, and works for the storage of water in the pastoral districts. 
By an anomaly similar to that of placing the control of cattle diseases 
under the Education Minister in England, the Minister for Mines in 
New South Wales has charge of “the inspection of sheep and cattle, 
with a view to the preservation and eradication of disease.” Alto- 
gether, the functions of Ministers in the colony, so far as they relate 
to land or agriculture, appear to be somewhat mixed. 

In Queensland the Department of the Colonial Secretary deals 
with cattle disease through the Inspector of Cattle and Sheep; and 
vine and cereal crop failures are also attended to by the same 
department. The water supply is under the control of the Colonial 
Treasurer’s Department, though there is a special waterworks board 
directed by an engineer. There is no State-supported agricultural 
college in the colony, and, so far as I can learn, no funds are appro- 
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priated to agricultural experiments or agricultural education in any 
form. 

All matters connected with agriculture in South Australia are 
under the control of the Minister for Crown Lands. An experi- 
mental farm, under the management of a Professor of Agriculture, is 
supported by the Colonial Government, at an annual cost of £1,839. 
The Professor will deliver lectures, probably in different parts of the 
colony, for the extension of agricultural instruction. The professor- 
ship is a new appointment, and it is to be presumed that in future 
the Professor will superintend the investigation of crop diseases, 
upon which Parliamentary committees have sat several times, There 
is a staff of inspectors, under the Chief Inspector of Stock, to deal 
with cattle diseases. There is no system of irrigation in the colony, 
though one is needed, and is, I believe, under consideration. 

The Minister of Lands in New Zealand has no functions apper- 
taining to agriculture. All matters of agricultural interest are, as 
a rule, referred to the Colonial Secretary. Sheep Inspectors are 
appointed to act under the Sheep Act, 1878, chiefly intended to 
prevent the spread of scab and catarrh. The Diseased Cattle Act, 
1881, provides against the importation of diseased animals. The 
only public endowment of agricultural education is that appropriated 
to the School of Agriculture near Christchurch. This institution is 
noteworthy as being, probably, the cheapest agricultural college in 
existence ; the charge, including board, lodging, and all extras, being 
£40 per annum, or £5 per annum for non-resident students. The 
travelling expenses of resident students from any part of New 
Zealand are paid once each way in the year. A farm of 660 acres 
is attached to the school, and students are required to take part in 
the daily work upon it, being paid for their work at the discretion of 
the director. A portion of the land is set apart for experimental 
purposes. It has been stated that young men able to perform farm 
work properly can earn the cost of their tuition. The object of the 
school is to enable youths of fifteen years of age and upwards to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the science and practice of agri- 
culture. The buildings are planned for the accommodation of fifty- 
six resident pupils and the staff of masters. The institution is one 
deserving of imitation in our own and other countries. 

In Tasmania matters relating to agriculture are dealt with by the 
Department of the Minister of Land and Works. 

At the Cape at present there is no Government supervision of 
agriculture ; but I am informed that “ something of the kind has for 
some time been under discussion.” 

In India the Government, besides being the sole landlord in the 
Presidency of Bombay, exercises a general superintendence over the 
agriculture of the whole country. Since the Report of the Famine 
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Commission was issued, an Imperial Department of Agriculture, and 
a similar Provincial Department in each of the great Provinces, have 
been constituted. There are several experimental farms, gardens, 
and plantations under Government control; and under the same 
auspices the improved breeding of cattle, the naturalisation of plants 
and trees new to India, irrigation and other public works, the pro- 
motion of veterinary science, and the extension of agricultural edu- 
cation are attended to. 

Turning to European countries, France may first be noticed. In 
that country the Department of Agriculture has recently been sepa- 
rated from that of Commerce, to which it was formerly united. The 
official syllabus of subjects which come under the superintendence of 
the Minister of Agriculture is divided into sections, of which the 
following are those most important :— 

“J. Agricultural and veterinary instruction ; farm schools; agri- 
cultural colonies and establishments ; practice of veterinary medi- 
cine; epizootics. 

“2. Encouragement and assistance to agriculture; general sur- 
veyance of agriculture; agricultural chambers; agricultural societies; 
agricultural exhibitions and competitions; improvements in rural 
industry ; draining; irrigating; agricultural loans; rural police ; 
centralisation and publication of agricultural information. 

“3 Legislation on corn; regulating prices of corn imported and 
exported; prices in French and foreign markets; regulations 
respecting the brokers’ and butchers’ trades; slaughter-houses; the 
sale of eatables, &c. ; breeding establishments.” 

It must be confessed that this is a pretty comprehensive list; but 
the numerous subjects are carefully attended to. The total expenses 
of the Ministry of Agriculture for 1883 are found down in the 
Report of the Minister just issued at 43,166,967 francs. Of this 
total the amount devoved to forestry is 16,165,617 francs. Liberal 
provision is made for schools of agriculture, model farms, planta- 
tions of fruit and shade trees, new and valuable seeds and grain, 
and improved stocks of horses, cattle, and sheep. There are stations 
at which stallions are kept for the public advantage, veterinary 
schools, and arrangements for the prevention of cattle disease. 
Travelling professors of agricultural science are appointed to visit 
all parts of the country and instruct the farmers. The principal 
agricultural shows are under the direction of the Department. 
Viticulture, of course, is specially cared for, and the diseases of the 
vine receive a great deal of attention. The silk and beet-sugar 
industries are also encouraged by the Department. 

The Spanish Department of Agriculture is a division of the 
Department of the Ministry “de Fomento” (agriculture, industry, 
and commerce), and besides the Direction-General, consists of a 
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Superior Council and Agricultural Exhibition Branches. There is 
a school of agriculture, styled the “Institute Agricola de Alphonso 
XII.,” with a staff of professors; also a General Association of Cattle 
Breeders, under the direction of a president and a permanent com- 
mission, with auxiliary commissioners of breeders and importers of 
live stock in each province. Agricultural statistics are obtained 
frequently during the year. Monthly reports on the crops are 
issued, and at the proper seasons the acreage of autumn and spring 
wheat respectively are chronicled, the condition of the crop later on, 
and the yield of this and other crops after harvest. 

Prussia appears to be the country in which agriculture is held in 
the highest estimation, if we may judge from the liberality of the 
expenditure upon it. The Prussian Minister of Agriculture, 
Domains, and Forests (which does not include in its scope of action 
the whole German Empire) is divided into two departments—the 
Agricultural and State Stud Department, and the Domains and 
Forests Department. To the first belong the national educational 
establishments for agriculture and veterinary science, agricultural 
stations for experiments, national loan institutes, the State studs and 
breeding establishments, and the Supreme Court for agricultural 
cases; to the second, the Examination Commissioners for chief 
foresters at the forest schools. The total estimates for the Ministry 
for the year 1883—4 amount to 9,644,850 marks, or £482,242. 
This includes 214,404 marks for the encouragement of fisheries. 
The receipts for the same years are estimated at 2,154,000 marks, 
to be derived from the various establishments. The expenditure is 
apportioned as follows, the figures representing marks :—For the 
Ministry itself, 410,880; for agricultural schools, including the 
building of new establishments and the sums to be spent for scien- 
tific purposes, 925,917 ; for veterinary schools, officials, &c., 707,849 ; 
for the encouragement of breeding, 618,420 ; for the encouragement 
of fisheries, 214,404 ; for land improvements, 789,599; for Courts for 
agricultural cases, 136,430; authorities, &c., 3,463,611; general 
expenses, 330,142 ; exceptional expenses, 2,047,597. The Minister 
receives a salary of 36,000 marks, the Under-Secretary of State 
15,000 marks, the Master of the Horse 12,000 marks, and seven 
Heads of Departments from 7,500 to 9,900 marks each. The 
domains consist chiefly of forests, but include some large farms of 
1,000 acres and upwards, which are let to well-educated farmers, 
who are bound to conduct them as model farms, to improve the live 
stock, to use the best varieties of seeds, and to introduce new 
machinery recommended by the Department. In every province 
there is a farm set apart as an experimental station, under the direc- 
tion of the Department. These farms are all said to be self-support- 
ing; but there is a horse-breeding establishment in connection with 
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each which receives a Government subvention, and to which farmers 
are allowed to bring their mares for a small charge. Agricultural 
pupils are taught at the experimental farms, which are managed by 
overseers under the Department. On the larger farms above referred 
to agricultural pupils are also taken. According to Professor Riley, 
of the United States, who appears to be thoroughly acquainted with 
the working of the Prussian Department of Agriculture, information 
tending to promote agriculture is conveyed to the public partly 
through the official paper, the Amésbiatt, and partly through the 
various Government officers in the provinces, who are required to 
gather statistical and other information ; and in cases of inundations 
or dangerous epidemics of cattle disease, the Department has power 
to demand the services of the police, and even of the army. In the 
case of a serious failure in the harvest there is a free distribution of 
seeds. No annual reports are published by the Department, but 
prizes for essays on agricultural subjects are offered. Professor 
Riley adds: “It is part of the duty of the consuls and consular 
agents in foreign countries to make reports on agriculture and 
agricultural improvements, to send home new seeds, and otherwise to 
advance agriculture in their owncountry. There is a Governmental 
School of Agriculture, and also one of Forestry. The pupils pay a 
tuition fee, and must pass an examination in science before entering. 
The Government offers small prizes at the regular country fairs 
(shows), and gives free transportation on the railroads under its 
control for all objects destined for such exhibition, while private 
railroads are required to do likewise, or to carry for this purpose at 
nominal cost. The public roads in Prussia are lined each side with 
a row of fruit or other useful trees, which are cared for by the 
Government; and private companies that build high-roads are 
obliged to similarly line them. The crop from these trees is annually 
rented out, and the revenue obtained helps to keep the roads in 
repair. Finally, farmers are required to remove and destroy cater- 
pillars and various insects whenever the public weal demands it.”’ 

In Austria there is a Ministry of Agriculture which has supreme 
control over all matters relating to the cultivation of the soil, the 
management of forests, and mining. The functions of the Ministry 
are classed in two main divisions, with six separate departments 
under the first and three under the second. To each department one 
or more of the branches of agriculture and mining are assigned. In 
the Budget of 1881, the sum of 1,096,520 florins was appropriated to 
“culture of the soil,” 1,547,700 to the breeding of horses, and a 
large amount to forests and mining purposes. 

There is a Department of Agriculture and Commerce in Italy, which 
was established in 1861, under a Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The Department has superintendence over the breeding of 
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horses at the expense of the State, geological survey, provident 
societies, statistics, weights and measures, the survey and regulation 
of mines, and the assay of metals. A proposal to establish technical 
schools of agriculture is now under the consideration of the Italian 
Parliament. Cattle-disease regulations come under the control of 
the Home Office. 

In Russia there is a Department of Agriculture and Rural 
Industry under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Imperial Domains. 
Its staff consists of a director, a vice-director, several chiefs of 
sections, and numerous subordinate. officials. The salaries of the 
staff and other office expenses are put down in the estimates at 
£6,300; and the total expense of the Department at about £90,000 
per annum. The Department publishes throughout the Empire useful 
information bearing upon agriculture, organizes and offers prizes at 
agricultural exhibitions, maintains a permanent museum of agricul- 
tural products and implements at St. Petersburg, supervises and 
directs agricultural schools and model farms in different provinces, 
and grants subsidies to agricultural societies to the amount of about 
£3,000 annually. The system under which agricultural statistics 
are collected in Russia is especially deserving of attention, three 
reports being collected in the year—one in the spring, another in the 
summer, and the third in the autumn. The autumn report gives 
valuable information as to the yield of crops, prices of corn and live 
stock, and other particulars. Asin several other European countries, 
pisciculture is encouraged by the Department. 

Government supervision over agriculture in Turkey is exercised 
by the Ministry of Commerce, which is divided into four sections— 
those of Commerce, Arts, Agriculture, and Statistics, The Directors 
of these four sections form a Council, presided over by the Minister 
of Commerce, to which all questions of importance concerning any 
of the sections are submitted. The functions of this Council in 
relation to agriculture were defined by a decree of the year 1875 in 
a very elaborate manner, and include the establishment of a school 
of agriculture and veterinary surgery, and of model farms in each 
vilayet ; the investigation of methods for bringing waste land into 
cultivation ; the creation of a statistical department ; the establish- 
ment of agricultural loan banks; the prevention of cattle disease ; 
and various means of advancing agricultural education and progress, 
which want of space prevents me from stating. The scheme, how- 
ever, has only been carried out very imperfectly. 

In Roumania, at present, agricultural affairs are under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Public Works; but on February 16th the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a resolution in favour of the creation of 
a Ministry of Agriculture. 

In Servia, under the “ Law on Central Administration,” promul- 
gated in 1865, the interests of agriculture were intrusted to the care 
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of the Ministry of Finance, under which a distinct department, called 
the Economie Department, was formed for the purpose of giving special 
attention to agriculture. In December last, however, the Economie 
Department was transferred from the Ministry of Finance to the 
newly-established Ministry of Commerce. Under the supervision of 
the Department are the model farms at Topchidere and Tubichevo, 
the farmers’ school at Kralyero, and the “‘ Haras”’ (breeding stud) at 
Tubichevo, with its branch at Dobrichevo. From April to October 
the Department collects and publishes, every ten days, reports on the 
condition of the crops and the state of the weather from all parts of 
the country. By publications it gives popular instruction on the 
cultivation of useful plants, great attention lately having been given 
to the potato, the vine, and tobacco. From time to time teachers of 
agriculture are sent to travel through the country in order to instruct 
the peasant-farmers. The Department is charged with the duty of 
taking such measures as may be necessary to check the ravages of 
the phylloxera, and with the management of the communal 
magazines for corn—« provision against famine in the event of a failure 
in thecrops. The specimens of Serbian wines sent to the Exhibitions 
of London in 1874, and Bordeaux in 1882, were arranged by the 
Department. The cost of the Department, including salaries, is 
291,600 francs. 

Switzerland has a Department of Commerce and Agriculture, pre- 
sided over by a Member of the Executive or Federal Government ; 
the present head being Monsieur Droz. The Department is divided 
into separate sections for commerce, agriculture, forests, weights and 
measures, manufactures and trade-marks, &c., respectively. Accord- 
in to the Federal Calendar for 1882-3, the first-named section 
has a staff of six principal clerks, and the second one of three. Apart 
from the duties of the Department relating to commerce, it is charged 
with the encouragement of agriculture generally, and particularly 
with the granting of subsidies to agricultural enterprise; with 
measures against epizootic diseases and all kinds of calamities which 
may threaten agricultural production ; with the forest-police in 
mountainous districts; and with the superintendence of emigration. 
The sum named in the Budget for the present year for the entire 
purposes of the Department is 725,570 francs, by far the greater 
portion of which is devoted to commerce. 

In Greece the Economie Department, under the Ministry of the In- 
terior, is charged with some superintendence over agricultural affairs, 
together with other duties. For instance, the Department makes 
regulations in relation to the phylloxera as occasion arises. Cattle - 
disease regulations are under the direction of the Sanitary Department. 

Neither in the Netherlands nor in Belgium is there a separate 
Department of Agriculture; but in Belgium the Ministry of the 
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Interior regulates the importation of cattle, provides for the checking 
of the spread of cattle diseases, and has superintendence over the 
Government Veterinary Schools. In Holland I am not aware of 
any collection of agricultural statistics, and in Belgium this branch 
of inquiry is not well attended to. 

‘‘Everything”’ is said to be under the Government in Denmark, 
and in that country the Ministry of the Interior has charge of all 
matters concerning agriculture, forestry, horticulture, veterinary 
science, and statistics. There is a “Royal Agricultural Veteri- 
nary Institute,” partly supported by State funds, and partly by 
voluntary contributions. The officials and professors are appointed 
by the Ministry. There are no resident pupils; but lectures 
are delivered publicly. A small fee enables a student to enter 
for an examination and to obtain a degree on passing, without 
which he is not allowed to give evidence as a veterinarian in a court 
of law. Help is also afforded by the institute to students by sending 
them abroad for study, and to farmers by supplying them with infor- 
mation and advice with respect to dairies, dairy appliances, and 
other matters. The system of agricultural statistics is defective. 

Turning to Asiatic countries, it appears that there is nothing of 
the nature of a Department of Agriculture in China or Persia. In 
Japan, on the other hand, a Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce was established in 1881. The Japan Mail, of May 12th, 
1881, states the expenditure for agriculture and forests as follows = 
Bureau of Agriculture, 314,479 yen; Bureau of Storage of Grain, 
31,941 yen ; Bureau of Forests, 200,000 yen; Agricultural College at 
Komaba, farm in Shimosa, and nursery garden at Mita, 144,793 yen; 
total, 391,218 yen—nearly £80,000. English Professors of Agri- 
culture have for some time been employed by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and the work done at the college and on the farm is said to 
have produced excellent results in improving the agriculture of the 
country. The functions of the Bureau of Agriculture include “ all 
business connected with the development of agriculture, fisheries, 
hunting, reclamation of land, geological surveys, agricultural 
schools and similar institutions, compilation of agricultural statistics, 
and affairs having relation to the deliberative Board of Agri- 
culture.” 

[have attempted nothing more than a sketch of the most important 
features of the systems of State superintendence of agriculture in the 
various countries to which I have referred. To describe them in 
detail would fill a large volume, and a very interesting book might 
be written on the subject. Imperfect as my survey is, however, it 
suffices to show that in most of the civilised countries of the world 
far greater attention is bestowed by the Government upon agriculture 
than is given to that most important of all industries in our own 
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country. The systems in most of the European countries in which 
Departments of Agriculture exist are of too “ paternal” a character 
to be in all respects models for us to copy; yet there is not one 
from which we may not learn something to our advantage. The great 
munificence and public spirit of our Royal and other Agricultural 
Societies, and the enterprise of our landowners, breeders, farmers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, render much that is done usefully 
abroad needless here. We do not require the Government to breed 
horses or cattle for us, to store corn for us, or to distribute seeds and 
plants among us. But we do need a more comprehensive and more 
exact collection and compilation of agricultural statistics, a more 
thorough system of cattle-disease prevention, and far more attention 
than has yet been given to agricultural education and the promotion 
of agricultural science. The establishment of agricultural stations in 
different parts of the kingdom, under the joint management of 
scientific men and skilled farmers, could not fail to produce great 
national benefits, as it has done under the admirable system long 
carried out in Prussia. Schools of agriculture, with model farms 
attached to them, are also to berecommended. The travelling dairies 
recently started by Canon Bagot and other gentlemen in some parts 
of Ireland have already done a great deal of good, while in England 
the agricultural science classes and lectures already referred to are 
generally regarded as a most hopeful innovation. The Institute 
of Agriculture just organized, although a private venture not sub- 
vented by Government, may be expected to systematize the some- 
what fitful efforts made to promote agricultural education. 

In addition to such uses as are above roughly indicated, a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be of great value as a medium between 
agriculturists and the Government. The permanent officials, and 
the Minister of Agriculture through them, would be in the best 
possible position for ascertaining and examining the legislative 
demands of those who own, farm, or work upon the soil. Among 
the few measures for the redress of agricultural grievances passed by 
Parliament in recent times there is scarcely one that is not marred, 
if not rendered abortive, by some flagrant defect, which would 
certainly have been avoided if the Minister in charge of the bill had 
been as thoroughly acquainted with the subject of it as a Minister 
of Agriculture might and should be. 

No one asks for a gigantic bureaucracy and a lavish expenditure 
for the benefit of agriculture. First of all we need the systematiza- 
tion of the work already done by the State in this direction. Let 
us have a well-constituted Department of Agriculture, with a well- 
selected staff of officials, and we need not overload it with a cumbrous, 
ready-made system, but may leave the development of its functions 
to time. Wir11am E. Bear. 





A TOUR IN THE TROAD. 


Tue north-western corner of Asia Minor could hardly be matched 
for scenery of a certain kind—wide views of sea, islands, and hills, 
marvellous in their beauty of outline and colour. It is on the 
highway from the AXgean to Constantinople. And yet even in these 
days the Troad is not a frequent resort of travellers. Nearly a 
century has passed since Le Chevalier’s visit originated the modern 
controversy as to the site of Troy. Homeric pilgrims in long suc- 
cession have since tested their doubts or confirmed their faith on the 
plain of sacred Ilios. But, apart from such, the visitors have not 
been very numerous. Certainly the land is Homer’s; he has no 
rival there. No places on the earth belong so exclusively to 
a poet as Ithaca, by pre-historic right of spiritual conquest, still 
belongs to the creator of the Odyssey, and the Troad to the 
creator of the Jliad. For those who seek them, the Troad has 
interesting points of contact with the historic age of the old 
world, but they are not points which stand out boldly in a survey 
of the past. And, since the Christian era, the Troad is scarcely heard 
of in history, except as a field of plunder for passing marauders. In 
the third century, when the torrent of Goths burst upon the empire 
in divergent streams, one flood swept across the Troad, going on to 
wreck the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus. In the thirteenth 
century, just after the capture of Constantinople by the Latin 
Crusaders in. 1204, Henry of Flanders, brother of the Emperor 
Baldwin, reduced the Troad with his Belgian knights, helped by 
Armenian colonists whom the Byzantine Emperors had planted 
there. Those two incidents, a thousand years apart, are fairly 
representative. In a political no less than a physical sense, the 
Troad has been the weather-beaten front of north-western Asia 
Minor. It has had to bear the first shock, or the last exaction, of 
hosts crossing the Hellespont; it has been the brief resting-place of 
predatory migrants, who left decaying towns behind them; it has 
known gleams of prosperity, but never stability of civil life. The 
earliest tradition associated with it is the utter destruction of Troy 
by the invading Achzans, and it is typical of the sequel. The 
natural advantages of the region are in some respectsso striking that 
Constantine once thought of founding the New Rome on its northern 
shore. But the Troad has never become the seat of a state which 
attained to great or enduring power. Priam has had no successor ; 
the true heroes of the land are still Hector and Achilles. 

In a recent visit to the Troad which I made in company with Pro- 
fessor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, at present Director of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, one of our objects 
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was to see Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at Hissarlik, the site which 
he supposes to be Homer’s Troy. But there was another point of 
equally strong attraction. The site of the ancient Assos, on the south 
coast of the Troad, has within the last two years been explored by 
American archeologists, under the able direction of Mr. J. T. Clarke, 
with results of very remarkable interest. 

Before entering on the Troad, a few words may be said as to the 
route by which we reached it. An Austrian Lloyd steamer leaves 
Trieste every Saturday at 2 p.m., and arrives at Constantinople about 
7 a.m. on the following Friday. The voyage is one of the most 
interesting and beautiful that can be imagined. The course 
steered from Trieste down the Adriatic keeps close to the eastern 
shore, the Italian coast never being visible. After passing Istria, 
Dalmatia, and the bit of Montenegro that touches the sea, we 
found ourselves, on Monday morning, the third day, off Albania. 
For some three hours we were moving along under those 


‘* Thunder-cliffs of fear, 
The Acroceraunian mountains of old fame,” 


—a long sea-wall of tremendous cliffs, with the bleak Albanian hills 
disclosed in dreary vistas behind them. Soon after three in the 
afternoon we had come to anchor in Pantokrator Bay, at Corfu. 
Here there is a stay of about four hours—long enough to admit 
of the drive to Canoni Bay, the spot which legend has chosen 
as that at which Ulysses touched the hospitable shore of the 
Pheacians and met Nausicaa with her maidens. In the modern 
Corfiote story, Nausicaa has become ‘Chrysida.” ‘“Chrysida’s 
spring,” on the shore of the bay, is the place at which the clothes 
were washed. A further local change—due perhaps to the modern 
sense of propriety, but unhappy for the Homeric poetry—is that the 
queen, her mother, accompanies her on the clothes-washing expedi- 
tion. At half-past five on Tuesday morning we were passing 
between Ithaca and Cephalonia; then, running between Zante and 
the mainland, we sailed all day close along the western coast of the 
Peloponnesus. An excellent view is obtained of the ancient Pylos 
and of the island of Sphacteria. It gave a new vividness to the 
narrative in Thucydides of Cleon’s exploit, when he fulfilled his 
boast of capturing, within twenty days, the Spartans blockaded on 
this island. And every one who has read Finlay’s graphic account 
of the battle of Navarino, fought in this bay—at which the allied 
fleet (French, Russian, English) defeated the Turkish in 1827—could 
recognise one of the touches which show local knowledge, the 
description of the twenty thousand Turkish troops, ‘‘ranged on the 
slopes overlooking the port, like spectators in a theatre.” At dusk 
the steamer was rounding the southernmost point of Europe at 
Matapan ; and the Pleiads were rising in a clear starry sky as we 
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entered the narrow strait between Cythera and Cape Malea. Before 
nine on Wednesday morning we were at Athens, where we spent the 
day, sailing again about six in the evening. Thursday morning 
found us far on our way across the Augean; Psara, the small island 
just west of Chios, was dimly seen on our right quarter; no other 
land was in sight. Then Lesbos came slowly into view, and we ran 
along the low coast of the Troad, passing Besika Bay, and going 
through the channel between the mainland and Tenedos. That 
classic station of the Greek fleet is now remarkable for the number 
of wind-mills clustered about the little town with its red roofs. 
The great island of Imbros rose above Tenedos in the north, and, 
beyond Imbros, the majestic peaks of Samothrace. At 3 P.M. we 
were at the strait, about two miles wide, between the end of the 
Thracian Chersonese and the north-west angle of the Troad, which 
leads from the Zgean into the Dardanelles. About seven on Friday 
morning the Saturno came to moorings at the mouth of the Golden 
Horn. We had received a continual series of delightful impres- 
sions, and were sorry when the journey came to an end. I have 
ventured thus rapidly to sketch it, because, familiar as I had long 
been with parts of the route, I certainly had not appreciated before- 
hand the advantage of seeing all these coasts and waters con- 
secutively. The voyage from Trieste to Constantinople is perhaps 
the most comprehensive and instructive lesson in Hellenic geography 
—hboth physical and political—that it would be possible to have 
within a like compass of space and time; and it may be safely 
recommended to those who desire thorough rest of body and mind. 

Leaving Constantinople at six one evening in a steamer of the 
French Messageries, we were at the small town of Dardanelles, on 
the coast of the Troad, at six next morning. The Turkish name of 
the place, Chanak, is from the pottery made there. From the ship 
one sees a row of small houses fringing the water, with green 
shutters and red-tiled flattish roofs—two flag-staffs flying the white 
crescent on a maroon ground—and some minarets; behind, a low 
range of hills sweeping away to the south-west. On landing, our 
passports were demanded, and some further particulars as to our 
ages, &c., were entered in a book. At Constantinople, it may be re- 
marked, we had not been asked for passports; but elsewhere in 
Turkey we found the rule absolute. 

Travelling in the Troad must be performed by walking or riding ; 
there are no carriage-roads. The only vehicles to be met with are 
the low carts or waggons of the country people, drawn by oxen. The 
approach of one of these carts can be told a long way off by the 
prodigious creaking of the heavy wheels, rudely made of elm with 
iron tires. It is a fact tending to show how far man may be the 
measure of music that the rustics of the Troad take delight and pride 
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in this portentous sound, which at close quarters is an excruciating 
torture to the unaccustomed ear. Horse-hire is cheap. The average 
charge for a riding-horse—including the living of the attendant—is 
25 piastres a day, about 4s. 2d. In most cases tourists would find it 
indispensable to have a Turkish-speaking dragoman, and those who 
were not prepared to “rough it” a little would need to take a tent 
with them, and to carry their own provisions. Favouring circum- 
stances agreeably exempted us from such necessity. At the Dar- 
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danelles we were joined by Mr. J. T. Clarke, the Director of the 
American excavations at Assos, who, on hearing of Professor Good- 
win’s intended visit, had come to accompany us thither, and had 
made the arrangements for the journey. It was also our especial 
good fortune to be joined by Mr. Frank Calvert, to whose unsur- 
passed knowledge of the Troad our tour owed not a little of its 
pleasure and profit. The guidance was the best that any visitors 
could have had ; and it was an introduction to private hospitality for 
which, on more than one occasion, we had reason to be warmly grateful. 
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Our party—a rather large one, and therefore in such a country more 
likely to experience some discomfort—included three ladies, who 
proved themselves admirable travellers, and reached Assos without 
having felt inconvenient fatigue. With regard to an impression 
which appeared to be prevalent, that travelling in the Troad had 
recently been insecure, I can only say that nothing which came 
under our observation tended to confirm it. We had no escort of any 
kind. It is, however, right to add that we enjoyed a peculiar safe- 
guard in the company of one so well known and so highly respected 
throughout the country as Mr. Calvert. 

The Turkish saddles, with their huge shovel-like stirrups, are not 
uncomfortable, and, like an Irish jaunting-car, make it possible to 
contemplate the scenery from a position at right angles with the 
animal’s spine; in the little horses themselves the qualities most 
to be praised are patience and wonderful sureness of foot—over 
incredibly bad tracks—even in the dark. Our long, straggling 
cavalcade filed down the narrow and unsavoury street of Dardanelles, 
eyed with lazy discontent by Turkish loungers, who at this period— 
a week after Tel-el-Kebir—were beginning to have misgivings as to 
whether Arabi had really blown up the British fleet and taken the 
British General prisoner; then we came out on the shore of the 
Hellespont, and followed it as far as the spot where the British 
hospital formerly stood. Here the path leaves the shore, and strikes 
up a hill to the left, winding round a deep gorge, and gradually 
revealing a most lovely view of Imbros and Samothrace—lit up by 
the afternoon sun—on the sea to the west. Presently we came to 
the Christian village of Erenkioi, where, as friends of Mr. Calvert, 
we were hospitably regaled with coffee, water-melons, and walnuts. 
It was getting dark when we came down on the eastern edge of the 
Trojan plain, rough ground clothed with underwood. Then we 
crossed the bed of the Dumbrek, one of the rivers that can claim to 
be the Simois. We passed through a village of the Yuruk, a 
pastoral tribe, who, like the Turcomans—from whom they are pro- 
bably distinct in race—recall a phase of nomadic populations in Asia 
Minor which dates from before the rise of the Ottoman Turks. It 
was 8.20 p.m. when we reached the “chiflik” (farm-house) on Mr. 
Calvert’s property, in the plain of Troy. Including an hour’s halt 
at Erenkioi, we had been about eight and a half hours on the road. 
The distance from Dardanelles is about twenty miles. The “ chiflik” 
stands on the farm which is now called Thymbra, from the historic 
Greek town which stood there. The site of Homeric Thymbra was 
probably not the same, but a little to 8.W.S., at the great mound 
called Hanai Tepeh, which Mr. Calvert excavated. He was at first 
disposed to regard this tepeh as a common funeral mound of the 
Trojans, but now holds that it was a seat of pre-historic habitation 
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Thymbra is only about four miles south-east of Hissarlik, the scene 
of Dr. Schliemann’s excavations. On the way to Hissarlik we obtain 
a first general impression of the plain of Troy. 

Every reader of the Iliad necessarily forms some mental picture 
of the plain and its surroundings. On seeing the reality, I at once 
felt that it differed in one essential feature from the picture in my 
mind. Homer gives no set descriptions of the ground, but the 
incidental hints impress the memory all the more. Now, to me at 
least, the Iviad had distinctly suggested high mountains bordering 
the plain to the south. The summits, the glens, the spurs, the 
fountains of Ida are so mentioned that, in the imagination of the 
reader, this grand range dominates the whole theatre of the war. 
When Zeus, enthroned “on topmost Gargarus,” sent Iris on a 
message, “she went down from the heights of Ida to sacred Ilios.” * 
It is directly “from the heights of Ida” that Apollo descends on 
the battle-field to bear away Sarpedon, or swoops, in the likeness of 
a hawk, to seek Hector.” It was “on the summits of winding Ida” 
that Hector was wont to burn offerings to Zeus.® Much of the 
noblest Homeric imagery tends to strengthen this impression. The 
flashing light from the armour of the Achzan warriors, as they 
muster in the plain of the Scamarider, is as the blaze of fire spread- 
ing through a forest “on mountain summits.” Paris starts back 
from Menelaus as from a serpent seen “in mountain glens;” the 
Achzeans break the Trojan lines at such hour as “in mountain glens” 
the woodcutter’s daily toil is over; as the roar of flame “in moun- 
tain glens,” or the sound of winds “ warring on the hill-tops,” is 
the noise of their battle.‘ This pervading strain of suggested con- 
trast between highlands and lowlands is a capital source of natural 
spaciousness and grandeur in the Iliad. The first thing which 
struck me with surprise on seeing the Trojan plain was the entire 
absence of high mountains from its neighbourhood. The hills are 
quite low which bound it on south and east. Some thirty miles 
away in the south-east we saw from Hissarlik the pale blue form of 
a mountain on the horizon. That was the highest part of the Ida 
range. As seen from the plain of Troy, it is by no means a con- 
spicuous feature. The Trojan plain itself is decidedly tame, just 
from this lack of neighbouring heights to relieve the flat expanse, 
in which the patches of swamp and the generally dull colouring have 
a depressing effect to the eye. The finest prospect which the plain 
affords is when one looks from near its centre towards the north- 
west. The bright waters of the Hellespont are the northern 
boundary ; and near the north-west corner the “tomb of Achilles” 
is seen on the low shore—the very mound, we may believe, mentioned 


(1), 77. xi. 196. (2) ZU. xvi. 677; xv. 237. (3) J. xxii. 171. 
(4) Il. ii. 455; [iii, 33; x¥. 88; xiv. 397; xvi. 765. 
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in the Odyssey’ as ‘‘set on a jutting headland by the wide Helles- 
pont, that it might be seen afar off from the sea by men that now 
are, and by those who shall live in after-time.”” Then out on the sea 
to the north-west is Imbros, about twenty miles off; and beyond it, 
the soaring peak of Samothrace. Ida’s highest point is about 5,700 
feet, that of Samothrace about 5,200; and while Ida is thirty miles 
from the plain, Samothrace is forty-five. Yet, though lower and 
more distant, the island peak, not the inland mountain, is the true 
glory of the scene. While Gargarus is the post of the Homeric 
Zeus, it ison “the highest top of wooded Samothrace” that the 
poet places the outlook of the sea-god Poseidon. Thus, by the 
stations of two gods, the poet has marked the two salient points— 
seventy-five miles apart—which command the plain of Troy. And it 
is in taking a bird’s-eye view from a height, not in looking around 
one on the level, that the comprehensive truth of Homeric topo- 
graphy is most vividly grasped. Homer is as his own Zeus or his own 
Poseidon, not as one of the mortals warring on the lower ground. 

The plain itself has an average length of seven or eight miles 
from north to south, with a breadth of two or three. Many a trait 
of the Iliad can be recognised. There was “a wheat-bearing plain” 
near the walls of Troy, and the goddess Athené, striving with the 
war-god Ares, hurls at him a stone, “black, rough, and huge,” 
‘which men of other days had set to be the corn land’s bound.” ? 
Again, it was “a reedy marsh” that sheltered the ambush of the 
besiegers.® At the present day such marshy tracts still divide the 
area with fields of wheat, barley, rye, and maize. Along with the 
valonia oak, “ elms, willows, and tamarisks,’’* such as fringed the 
Homeric Scamander, may still be found by the channels of the rivers. 
It was in a thicket of the thorny tamarisk that the horses of the 
Trojan Adréstus were caught,” as they swept his chariot along before 
the pursuing foe; and, though borne by a steed which is far from 
meditating headlong flight, the modern visitor may have a similar 
fate. He, too, like Ulysses and Diomede,° may chance to hear the 
cry of the heron, and—as they could not “in the murky night,”— 
see it rise. Or, like Priam, he may greet an omen from Zeus in ‘the 
dusky bird of chase,” an eagle with almost black plumage, the only 
species now found in the Troad.’ Cranes, “ when they have escaped 
the winter,” ® still leave the Troad for ‘“ the streams of: Ocean,” or at 
least for the northern climes, from which they return only in August. 
The truth of such touches clearly shows that intimate local know- 
ledge informed the tradition from which the J/iad took its origin, 
whether the Ionian poets who worked it up were, cr were not, per- 
sonally familiar with this region. 

(1) Od. xxiv. 81. (2) Il. xxi. 602, 403. (3) Od. xiv. 474. 


(4) Il. xxi. 350. (5) I. vi. 39. (6) Iv. x. 274. 
(7) Il. xxiv. 316. (8) Z7. iii. 4. 
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Hissarlik is nearly in the middle of the plain. It is a mound at 
the end of a long, very low ridge, which runs out into the plain from 
the hills on the east. The area of the mound is about three hundred 
and twenty-five yards by two hundred and thirty-five, and the 
height rather more than a hundred feet above the plain. Dr. 
Schliemann’s trenches have laid the mound completely open, and 
bared remains of human habitation down to the bed of native rock. 
One finds oneself in a labyrinth of cuttings, bordered by remains of 
small ruined buildings, amid which blocks of the original mound, 
spared in excavating, stand up like rough towers. At the top, 
fringing the edge of the excavated area, are the remains of Roman 
walls, contrasting, by their comparatively solid and handsome 
character, with the squalid and petty ruins of more flimsy structures 
in the diggings below. As to these latter, a person with no previous 
information might suppose at a first glance that he found himself 
on the site of an ancient village, or petty town, the buildings of 
which had been very small and rude, and had suffered a tolerably 
complete destruction. It is among these ruins that Dr. Schliemann 
recognises the vestiges of Homer’s Troy. 

The main questions involved require only to be put clearly and 
concisely in order to be understood by everybody. This is what, 
in passing, I shall try to do here, referring readers who desire 
_ further details to my treatment of the subject elsewhere.4 About 
700 3.c.—perhaps earlier—Greek colonists founded a town at His- 
sarlik. They called it ‘TIlion,” after the Trojan town of Homer. 
Homeric names were given to such settlements in the Troad much 
as English names were given in America, the sentiment of the 
settler ruling the choice; thus the Greek Dardanus was on the shore 
of the Hellespont, though Homer’s was far inland on the spurs of 
Ida. The Greek “ Ilion” was a very small and poor place down to 
about 300 B.c., when it was adorned and enlarged; it was burnt in 
85 B.c., soon rebuilt, and favoured by the Emperors from Augustus 
onwards ; it is last heard of in the fourth century a.pv. The point 
to bear in mind is that it had three main phases of architectural 
existence—the Greek, the Macedonian, the Roman. 

Now the question is, How far does this town go towards explain- 
ing the ruins dug up on its site? Only a very little way, was the 
substance of Dr. Schliemann’s answer in his work Jiios. All traces 
of it cease at six feet under ground. Below that, down to forty or 
fifty feet, everything is pre-historic. And the pre-historic ruins 
admit of cleavage into six pre-historic cities, one on top of another. 
The third from the bottom is Homer’s Troy. 

After studying Jiios, and still more after seeing Hissarlik, I was 
disposed to say: “ The ruins of the historic Ilion must go down much 


(1) Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. iii. p. 185. 
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deeper than six feet; probably some of the ‘pre-historic cities’ are 
merely phases of it. Below it, no doubt, there is something older 
still; but what that something is we do not know.” 

Dr. W. Dorpfeld, an eminent architect with four years’ experience 
of Olympia, this summer examined Hissarlik. He discerns five (or 
six) periods of building. (1) At the top, remains of the latest or 
Roman Tlion—reaching below the surface to the point at which it 
had been assumed that al/ traces of that historic town ceased. (2) 
A town which, like (1), used the mound of Hissarlik only for 
acropolis, and spread beyond it on the plain. (3) A smaller town, 
confined to the mound. (4) A village on the mound. (5) A large 
town, extending beyond the mound ; this town was utterly destroyed 
by fire. (6) If distinct from (5), a previous and very much smaller 
settlement. 

The architect has not yet stated, except in the case of the first 
period, how he interprets the remains. I read them thus :—(2) the 
Macedonian Ilion, destroyed in 85 3.c.; (3) the earlier Greek Ilion; 
(4) if Hellenic, the earliest Greek lodgment on the mound ; 
(5), (6) pre-historic. Pieces of pottery which cannot be older than 
350—100 3.c. have been found at depths which confirm this view of 
(2) and (3). 

We next ask, Is tue pre-historic town, No. 5, Homer’s Troy? The 
Iliad being a poem, not a history, we must define what is meant by 
“ Homer’s Troy.” A town would be, in a sense, “ Homer’s Troy,” 
if it was that town of which the siege gave rise to the poetical legend 
of asiege. In that sense the town at Hissarlik may be Troy. We 
cannot positively affirm it; neither can we deny it. No ruins pre- 
sumably so old have been found in or near the plain. But is it the 
very town which Homer describes ? Can we expect to identify among 
the ruins at Hissarlik the traces or sites of the very buildings men- 
tioned in the I/iad ? Assuredly not. Homer’s Troy is a city of wide 
streets and great marble palaces. The character and the scale of the 
remains at Hissarlik are altogether different. Homer embellished 
the age of the heroes with traits borrowed from the manners and 
civilisation of his own day. So, too, he imagined his Troy in the 
likeness of great cities which the life or the art of his own day had 
shown him—such cities as those of Phenicia represented on the 
Assyrian bronze gates in the British Museum—such cities as 
Miletus must have been while it was still “the glory of Ionia.” The 
pre-historic town at Hissarlik may have been the historical prototype 
of Troy. It cannot have been the immediate original. 

Bunarbashi (‘head of the waters’’) is a little Turkish village of 
some twenty houses, on an open, sandy piece of ground, which slopes 
up to the hills from the southern edge of the plain. It is about six 
miles south of Hissarlik. We reached it in a leisurely ride of an 
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hour from Mr. Calvert’s house at Thymbra along the shady banks of 
the Kimar—visiting the Hanai Tepeh on the way. A little beyond 
the village to the west are the springs called in Turkish “ The Forty 
Eyes” (Kirke Gheuz). The first to which one comes is a small 
pool of limpid water welling from a rock, with shade near it— 
willow, agnus castus, wild pear, and a somewhat rare tree, combining 
the characters of poplar and ash, of which Mr. Calvert has sent a 
specimen to Berlin. Homer says that near Troy were two springs 
of the Scamander—one cold, the other “ hot” and steaming. The 
latter, it has been suggested, is a fanciful embodiment of the fact that 
in winter these deep-seated springs emit vapour, being then warmer 
than the atmosphere. The number “two” would arise from these 
springs being conceived in two groups; and a belief—not uncommon 
in such cases—that the Scamander was connected with them under- 
ground would account for their being called its sources.’ If the 
Sccean Gates were imagined by the poet as being near Bunarbashi, 
the position of these springs would be Homerically right. Half an 
hour’s ride from the springs takes one to the top of the hill above 
Bunarbashi, called the Bali Dagh (“ honey-mount,” from the wild 
bees)—which so many travellers and scholars have regarded as the 
Pergamus of Troy. The Trojan plain is imperfectly seen from it, as 
a projecting lower spur on the north-west comes in the way. The 
striking aspect is in the other direction, looking south-east, south, 
and south-west. On those three sides limestone cliffs go down 
steeply into the bed of the Mendere, which sweeps round the base of 
the hill from north to south, like the lower half of a large S. From 
one buttress of rock on the south-west you look down sheer into the 
valley, widened there into a little plain which, if Troy had been on 
the hill, might be the “Ileian plain ” of the Ziad. This view of the 
Mendere is very fine, as it winds round the wooded spurs of the hills 
which shut in its course. There can be no doubt that both in 
strength and in beauty the Bali Dagh is quite unrivalled among the 
sites in or near the Trojan plain. Leake, who placed Troy here, 
remarks that it combines these advantages: (1) a distance from the 
sea—about nine miles—sufficient to remove the fear of pirates; 
(2) good water-supply; (3) a citadel defended by precipices, and 
beyond reach of bowshot from neighbouring heights; (4) adjacent 
hills to furnish timber and fuel.? Further, it is certain that some 
of the Homeric data for Troy suit Bundrbashi alone. On the other 
hand, no relics have yet been found on the site for which very high 
antiquity can be claimed. Von Hahn’s excavations in 1864 un- 
covered acropolis walls which might be of 700—550 B.c. Pottery of 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., coins of the third and second, have 
(1) Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, i. 31, ff. 
(2) Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor (1824), p. 280. 
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been discovered. The pottery occurred in a cemetery laid open 
by Mr. Calvert, where the bodies had been placed in huge earthen- 
ware jars,—the jars being laid on their sides in crevices of the 
rocks, and covered with earth. 

No one site in the Troad satisfies a// the conditions of Homeric 
Troy. A careful survey of the ground gradually confirmed me in a 
belief which study had long before suggested, that the Homeric data 
are essentially irreconcilable with each other, being, in fact, derived 
partly from Bunarbashi and partly from Hissarlik. Bunarbashi, in 
my belief, was the place where the oldest legends or lays, local to the 
Troad, placed Troy: hence, for example, the constant epithets, 
“lofty,” “beetling,” so impossible for Hissarlik. Hissarlik, however, 
may have been the centre around which poets of the Ionian epic 
school grouped incidents or traits which they added to the original 
nucleus. The Greek Ilion may have arisen there before the epic 
growth of the I/iad, as we possess it, was finally completed. 

From the top of the Bali Dagh we descended into the valley 
of the Mendere. Our goal was now to be Assos, on the south 
coast. The river winds in large curves through the hills which 
part the plain of Troy from the central plain of the Troad, a 
plain in which is situated the chief Turkish town, Bairamitch. 
The stream was still thin—this was September—with broad 
margins of sand. But it was easy to fancy with what a rush 
the winter waters would come down these gorges,—as the splendid 
Homeric imagery describes Scamander rising in his wrath against 
Achilles. Plane-trees brighten the valley, relieving the darker green 
of the oaks. At one part, however, a sad scar had lately been made. 
A fire had left everything brown or black on the once well-wooded 
slopes, now doomed to bareness for long years—the same disaster 
that the hills of Greece have suffered far and wide. Coming out of 
the valley into the plain of Bairamitch, we presently saw the minarets 
of Eneh, and passed the superb grove of cypresses which shades the 
cemetery just outside the little town. The khan in the long, narrow 
street—kept by a Greek, as usual, for Turks scorn the occupation— 
afforded a glimpse of average quarters in the Troad. The rooms 
opened on a crazy wooden gallery, with uneven and rickety floor, 
running round a narrow oblong courtyard. A pump in the court- 
yard below represented the arrangements for washing. Our supper 
was taken in a small room with a divan running along two 
sides of it; a four-legged stool on the matting in the middle 
supported one candle, another was on a cupboard by the wall; a 
large pewter basin on the hob served as tea-pot; brown bread, 
goats’-milk cheese, and water-melons were the fare, eked out by 
some preserved meat from our own commissariat. The scene in 
the little court-yard next morning was quaint, when the dozen or 
so of horses were mustered ready to start, with their gay-coloured 
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Turkish rugs and saddle-bags; while an old man with white 
turban, long white beard, and blue robe looked on amid a motley 
group, and two camels under a shed watched the proceedings with 
that air of placid cynicism which distinguishes them. From Eneh 
we struck south-west out of the plain towards the west coast, 
passing over Mount Chigri. This hill was the acropolis of a Greek 
city, and some find Cenchreae in the name. Mr. Calvert believes 
it to have been Neandria. On the summit there are well-pre- 
served remains of massive Greek city-walls, as old, perhaps, as the 
sixth century B.c. In the view from Chigri the whole map of the 
Iliad is spread out before one. To the south, the heights of Lesbos 
rise blue in the distance over the rocky wall of the south coast. 
The whole range of Ida is seen eastward, with the wide plain of 
Bairamitch below it. To the west we look out on the broad, open 
gean, with its islands, from Tenedos, close at hand, to Lemnos, 
a faint line on the horizon; in the north, there is a clear bird’s- 
eye view of the Thracian Chersonese, the Hellespont, and the whole 
plain of Troy. 

A beautiful sunset was lighting up the sea when we reached 
Tavaklee, on the west coast, near the site of Alexandria Troas. 
Hitherto we had never caught a glimpse of Mount Athos, though 
we knew exactly where to look for it on the north-west horizon. It 
is about 108 miles from this point of the Troad, and its height is 
about 6,300 feet. To-day, as the sun sank in a blaze of gold, to our 
astonishment the majestic form of the Holy Mountain came out on 
the purple sea in the far north-west—not dim or faint, but sharp in 
outline, solid in mass and colouring, as if but a few miles away. The 
conical peak towered up nearly above the middle point of Lemnos, 
of which the low, wavy line, more darkly tinted, threw the strange 
apparition into stronger relief, recalling the old-world fable that the 
shadow of Athos was cast at noon on the Lemnian market-place. 
Tenedos, Imbros, and Samothrace, lit up by the sunset, made the 
foreground. I do not think that any of us who saw that wonderful 
sight will easily forget the peculiar impression which it left behind it. 

Passing down the west coast, we crossed the classic river, Satnioeis, 
now called the Touzla (“salt’’), at the place where small basins 
have. been constructed for evaporating the salt. A number of camel- 
drivers were waiting for their loads, to be carried to Alexandria 
Troas, Baba-calessi (Lecton), or Assos. The ancient salt-works of 
Tragasae were near here. A little higher up the river there are 
some remarkable springs from which the salt water issues at more 
than boiling heat, throwing up a cascade four feet high. Feathers 
strewn on the ground mark a spot where the natives avail themselves 
of these means to boil (and salt) their chickens. At Kulaklee, near 
this, some Corinthian capitals and other fragments mark the site on 
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which stood the temple of Apollo Smintheus. Striking across the 
south-west angle of the Troad, we came out on the south coast, and 
turned eastward along it, parallel with Lesbos. The last stage of 
the last day’s journey was made by night. There was a brilliant 
full moon, and the highlands of Lesbos, across the narrow strait, 
were robed in soft azure tints. -It was after midnight when the great 
crag of Assos loomed up in front; the tired horses picked their way 
down a rough and steep path to the seashore ; and we were hospitably 
received at the quarters of Mr. Clarke and his fellow-explorers, close 
to the sea. 

The site of Assos is one of the most magnificent in all the Greek 
lands. From the very edge of the waves, where the strait between 
Lesbos and the Troad is narrowest, an isolated rock springs to a 
height of more than 750 feet. It looks like what it is, the crater of 
an extinct volcano. Late in the tertiary period, the limestone of this 
south coast of the Troad was covered by two successive flows of 
trachyte. That volcanic upheaval formed the high and narrow plateau 
which runs parallel with the gulf from east to west, walling off the 
valley of the Touzla from a thin strip of seaboard. The rock of 
Assos, washed by the sea, is like a tower standing detached from that 
line of mountain-wall. Its seaward faces, to south and south-west, 
are carved into terraces. This is not simply human handiwork. 
Trachyte has a natural cleavage into joint planes, vertical or hori- 
zontal; and, ages before man quarried or built, a natural process of 
scarping had begun on the cliff. Shelves were thus prepared which 
a little skill could easily shape; and so, high up on the brow of this 
trachyte cone, the Greek town of Assos arose, with its colonnades, 
baths, theatre, its broad public walks and its monuments of the dead, 
mounting tier above tier, till the very summit of the crag was 
crowned with a Doric temple of Athené. Never, perhaps, had temple 
a grander site. On the first day of our visit we ascended from the 
seashore by a very steep winding path. From the summit, where 
the temple stood, Lesbos is seen in front—its great peak, Lepe- 
thymnus, was then lit up with the sunset colours. The whole south- 
coast line of the Troad appears, sweeping round the inmost recess of 
the gulf, as it bends sharply southward along the old realm of Per- 
gamon, whose king gave Assos to Rome. The great heights of Ida 
rise in the east. Northward, the Satnioeis is seen winding through 
the yellow fields and verdure of its rich valley, from a rugged gorge 
in the east to the oak-forests in the folds of the western hills. St. 
Paul, on leaving Alexandria Troas, came overland to Assos, while 
his fellow-travellers went thither by sea.‘ The road by which he 
would have come traverses this valley of the Satnioeis. The north- 
west gateway of the town, to which the road led, is still flanked by 
two massive towers. They are Hellenic, of an age which leaves no 


(1) Acts xx. 13, 14. 
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doubt that they are the very portals through which St. Paul passed 
into Assos. On the shore below, large blocks under the clear water 
still mark the ancient mole at which he re-embarked with his 
companions for Mitylene. 

This harbour of Assos was, and is, the only one on the fifty miles 
of coast between Cape Lecton and the east end of the gulf. Assos 
was too much off the highways to become a focus of import trade, but 
it was the chief outlet for such exports as the South Troad could 
boast. It is so still. The Turkish manufacture of cutlery flourishes 
at Baba-calessi (Lecton), but Beihram (Assos) is the place to which 
trains of camels from all parts of the country bring their loads of 
valonia—the acorn-cups of the quercus acgilops, used in‘ tanning. 
Dread of piracy caused many of the oldest Greek towns to be built 
at some distance from the sea. The crag of Assos, though on the 
water’s edge, had nothing to fear. It was thus predestined to the 
life of a commercial town, orderly, conservative, content with a 
modest provincial prosperity, and not much troubled by external 
politics. Holic colonists from Methymna—once the chief town of 
Lesbos, on a headland to the west across the narrow strait—are said 
to have planted the first Hellenic settlement here, perhaps as early as 
1000 s.c. Usually safe against minor assailants, Assos passed from 
one to another of the greater powers. lLydians, Persians, Romans, 
Ottoman Turks have in turn been its masters. During the most 
vigorous age of Greece, from the Persian wars to the rise of Macedon, 
Assos enjoyed at least partial independence. An interesting fact in 
its history belongs to the close of that period. Persian impotence 
had allowed one Eubulus to make himself despot of Assos and of 
Atarneus, the chief town of the Mysian corn-lands. At his death 
he was succeeded by the eunuch Hermeias, an ex-slave, who had 
latterly been his minister. On the invitation of Hermeias, who had 
been a pupil of Plato, Aristotle spent three years at Assos, about 
348—345 B.c. Hermeias was seized by Persian treachery, carried to 
the court, and crucified. In some noble verses of an invocation to 
Areté (Virtue), Aristotle numbers this “son of Atarneus ” with men 
who have suffered for her sake, predicting that his memory will live 
by grace of the gods who honour generous hospitality and loyal 
friendship. In glancing at the story of Assos, we should not forget 
that it can probably be traced back beyond Hellenic times. “Steep 
Pédasos,”’ “on the Satnioeis,” figures in the J/iad as the capital of 
the Leleges who inhabited the south coast of the Troad. Altes, 
father-in-law of Priam, reigned here, and the town was sacked by 
Achilles in a raid from Ida. The ending of Péd-asos may be recog- 
nised in Assos. It means “ dwelling,” “town,” being connected 

(1) Bergk, Lyric Poets, p. 520. I have not called the ode a “ pean” to Hermcias, 


as its class can hardly be determined; but evidently, I think, it was composed expressly 
to honour his memory. 


(2) Il. vi. 34, Ujdacoy airevyy, cp. xxi. 87; the Leleges, x. 429; Achilles, xx. 92. 
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with the Sanskrit cas, “to dwell” (whence, through vdstu, the 
Greeks got their astu, “ town’’), and occurs, as Fligier has shown, 
in old town-names from India to Dacia. In Greek the s is ulterna- 
tively single or double, as Mylasa or Mylassa, Eresos or Eressos, 
Larisa or Larissa. Another recent identification by Mr. Clarke in 
this neighbourhood may be fitly noticed here. Several old writers 
mention a shrine of the hero Palamedes at a town called Polymédion, 
doubtless originally Palamédeion. Mr. Clarke has just discovered 
the site, hitherto unvisited by any modern traveller, on the coast 
between Assos and Cape Lecton. The shrine of Palamedes proves 
to have been a sacred grove (temenos) on the acropolis, and Mr. 
Clarke has been able accurately to measure the enclosure. The 
statue of the hero stood on a rock exactly at the middle of the 
southern edge, rising upwards of a hundred feet above the channel 
between the Troad and Lesbos.’ 

Fewvisitors to the Louvre—if they care for sculpture—will forget 
the bas-reliefs from the temple of Assos, which Sultan Mahmoud II. 
gave to France in 1838. Those in the second line from the floor 
exhibit Centaurs. The fore-legs have been injured, but were plainly 
horse’s legs. This was the later type. The Centaur of archaic 
sculpture had equine hind-legs only, the fore-legs being human. 
The American explorers at Assos have found fragments forming 
eight complete reliefs from the same building and series. In one 
of them Heracles is fighting with Centaurs who have human forelegs. 
Here, then, we have a very curious example of provincial indiffer- 
ence to unity of detail even in the most conspicuous features of 
decorative sculpture. The newly-found reliefs present a pair of 
splendidly executed sphinxes, crouching face to face. They once 
adorned the lintel above the two central columns of the temple- 
front. As the sphinx occurs also on the Assos coins, the local 
meaning of these creatures was obviously heraldic, like that of the 
two lions rampant over the gate of Mycenae. Other examples of 
dualism in civic armorial bearings were the two crows of the Thes- 
salian Crannon, the two axes of the Carian Mylasa, and the two 
heads of Tenedos. In the Assos sphinxes the Egyptian origin is 
marked by the head-dress ; also they have wings—thus disproving 
the theory that the sphinx of Greek art had been wingless until the 
Attic poets popularised the Egyptian form. The Assos sculptures 
—one of the most important links yet found between Oriental and 
Greek art—have two general traits. First, the animals are often 
good and vigorous, while the human forms are comparatively rude 
and stiff; this recalls Assyria. Next, distinctly archaic work 

(1) Mr. Clarke also writes to me of another very interesting discovery which he has 


lately made—that of extremely ancient town-walls on the very top of Gargarus, the 


highest peak of Ida. Details regarding both this and Polymédion will be published by 
him shortly in a paper of the Archeological Institute of America. 
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appears as coeval on the same building with work not only of higher 
skill but of riper conception. As regards the temple itself—built, 
perhaps, not earlier than about 470 3.c.—its plan has now for the 
first time been completely and scientifically determined. Jt is the 
only known Doric building of its class in Asia Minor, except a much 
later temple at Pergamon. For the history of some details in the 
Doric style its interest is unique. 

These, however, are but a small part of the results attained in 
1881 and 1882. Ascending the crag from the seashore, we first reach 
the site of the ancient theatre; on a terrace above that, the baths; 
and on a terrace higher yet, the market-place, once flanked by a 
svlendid colonnade, with a Doric temple (the second of the town) 
near it, and the public treasury. West of this, the later Hellenic 
town-walls climb the steep side of the citadel. Notwithstanding 
some recent damage from the Turks, they are well preserved for 
nearly two miles. With their ramparts, towers, and posterns they 
form the finest and most instructive example extant of Greek military 
engineering. Outside the walls to the west, the “street of tombs” 
rose in three terraces above the road already mentioned as that by 
which St. Paul must have approached Assos. Handsome public seats 
(exedrae) were placed here and there on the broad spaces left between 
the sarcophagi. Here, when the day’s work was over, the people of 
Assos could watch the sunset change the hues on Lesbos, on the 
high iron-bound coast in front, and on the channel spreading out far 
below them to the open Xgean. All these remains have now for 
the first time been thoroughly explored. 

Mr. Clarke gives us reason to hope that the labours of the expe- 
dition which he has directed will be recorded in a complete volume 
on Assos and the Southern Troad. It will be looked for with keen 
interest by those who have read his admirable report, and most of 
all by those who have also seen the works in progress on the spot. 
They alone can fully appreciate the energy, resource, and self-denial 
which, under circumstances of much difficulty and discouragement, 
have enabled manifold ability to reap its reward. The Archeological 
Institute of America may well feel gratified by the result of an 
enterprise commenced under its auspices. It is Mr. Clarke’s inten- 
tion to continue excavating this year for as long as his firman 
permits. Though Assos is only two degrees north of Olympia, the 
digging season has to be reversed. In the climate of the Troad, it 
begins with April and ends with October. 

Bound homewards, we parted from our friends at Assos, and 
crossed in an open sail-boat to its mother-city in Lesbos, Methymna 
—now Molivo—with a castle on a headland: the passage was made 
in about three hours and a half. Thence the steamer took us, by 
Mitylene, to Smyrna. 

R. C Jerse. 
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Mr. Bosworrn Sairu has rendered a useful service in presenting 
the public with the Life of Lord Lawrence. The book is full of 
interest, and there is no one to whom it will not convey some fresh 
information. In a general way the public may know that John 
Lawrence was a member of the Bengal Civil Service, who bore a 
conspicuous part in stemming and subduing the revolt of 1857, 
and who was subsequently made Viceroy of India; but the large 
majority of his countrymen know little more than this, while many 
do not know so much. Few even of those who served under him or 
were his intimate friends can be aware of all that Mr. Bosworth 
Smith reveals as the result of his patient investigations during el 
last three and a half years. 

A very brief sketch of Lord Lawrence’s career is all that can be 
given here. His father was an old military officer who had done 
much honourable service in the field, for which he had received 
little recognition. The father’s means were slender, and his family 
was large. It was, therefore, with great satisfaction that, having 
received military appointments in the Company’s service for three 
of his elder sons, the second of whom became afterwards the famous 
Sir Henry Lawrence, he obtained a nomination to the Bengal Civil 
Service for his fifth son, John. The latter, who had been born at 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, where his father was then quartered, in 
the year 1811, after being nominated to the Indian Civil Service, 
underwent the usual course of two years’ instruction at Haileybury 
College. He passed out of the college in a creditable but not in a 
particularly distinguished manner, in the month of May, 1829, when 
he had just completed his eighteenth year; and in the September 
following he sailed for India, in company with his brother Henry, 
who was returning at the conclusion of a sick furlough necessitated 
by ill-health contracted during the Burmese war. 

Our Indian frontiers have been greatly advanced since 1830; 
but whatever has been the line of our north-western border, that 
has always been the quarter where hard work was to be found and 
honour gained. Delhi and the adjacent districts were at that 
period the nearest points to our then frontiers to which a young 
civilian could be sent, and John Lawrence was in the first instance, 
at his own request, appointed assistant to the Resident at Delhi, 
and acted as assistant magistrate in that city. Here he gained 


(1) Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 
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experiences which were invaluable in later days, and between Delhi 
and the neighbouring districts of Paniput and Gurgaon he spent a 
period of eight years. Paniput was a wild unsettled district, with 
a population of 400,000 people, among whom were many cattle- 
lifters and robbers, and here John Lawrence found himself in charge, 
as acting magistrate and collector, when he was barely twenty-four 
years of age. While at Paniput he had abundant scope for the 
display of activity and resource, and he encountered many adventures 
unsupported by a single European. Subsequently he had charge of 
Gurgaon, a district little less wild than Paniput, but with a much 
larger population. From Gurgaon, in the latter part of 1838, he 
was sent to Etawah, situated east of the Agra district. 

At Paniput his health had suffered severely on more than one 
occasion, and at Etawah, notwithstanding his strong frame and 
excellent constitution, he so thoroughly broke down, that he had to 
return to England on sick leave in the year 1840. During his 
furlough he made the marriage which resulted in much happiness, 
and which tended to make his house a happy resort to all who had 
the privilege of his acquaintance. 

He returned to India with his wife in November, 1842, and was 
sent for a brief period to Delhi, and after that to Kurnal, a con- 
siderable town between Delhi and Umballa. In November, 1843, 
he was again moved to his old station of Delhi, and a year later he 
was confirmed in the post of magistrate and collector of that 
important city and district. Here he formed the acquaintance of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, who passed through 
Delhi, in the month of November, 1845, on his way to the frontier, 
and was very favourably impressed by Lawrence. Before the 
Governor-General had reached the frontier the Sikh army had 
invaded our territory, and after the first sanguinary battles fought 
with them in December, John Lawrence, at the urgent call of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, exerted himself with extraordinary vigour and 
success in forwarding supplies to the army, in making up equipment, 
and in collecting transport for the troops and stores that were being 
poured in one incessant stream to the frontier, until the decisive 
victory of Sobraon, on the 10th February, 1846, brought the war to 
a conclusion, and enabled the Governor-General to dictate terms to 
the Sikhs. 

Sir Henry Hardinge determined to annex to our territory the 
country between the rivers Beas and Sutlej, called the Jullundur 
Doab, and summoned John Lawrence to administer it. No resistance 
was offered to our occupation except at the celebrated hill fortress of 
Kangra, the garrison of which refused to surrender when summoned. 
A force moved into the hills, accompanied by Henry and John 
Lawrence, and with the present Lord Napier of Magdala as chief 
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engineer. By great exertions heavy guns were brought into the 
mountains and placed in position opposite the fort, upon which it gave 
in. The whole tract placed under the civil jurisdiction of Lawrence 
embraced a space of about 13,000 square miles, a large portion of 
which was in the hills. In a few weeks it was under thorough 
control, and a regular system of administration established. Among 
other reforms he succeeded in a short time in abolishing female 
infanticide, a cherished practice of the Rajpoots of the country ; and 
he substituted money payments for land revenue instead of the native 
system of payments in kind, a practice open to much abuse. 

Although John Lawrence had been twice called on to officiate as 
Resident at Lahore during the absence of his brother Henry in 1846. 
and 1847, Sir Frederick Currie was appointed to act in that post 
after Sir Henry Lawrence had proceeded to England in company 
with Lord Hardinge, the latter having now been replaced as Governor- 
General by the Earl of Dalhousie. He was, therefore, not at Lahore 
when the murder of Vans Agnew and Anderson at Mooltan, in the 
month of April, 1848, heralded the outbreak of the second great Sikh 
war. He, however, had his hands full in maintaining order and in 
suppressing attempts at insurrection in his own territory, and later 
on he was engaged in this manner beyond his own limits in the country 
between the Beas and the Ravee. The only European regiment in 
the Jullundur Doab was taken for the Commander-in-Chief’s army, 
but all that was needed for the restoration or maintenance of order 
was effected by native troops and some European artillery. 

As soon as the war was at an end the whole of the Punjab was 
annexed to the British dominions, and Lord Dalhousie having deter- 
mined to conduct the government of the province by means of a 
Board consisting of a president and two members, Sir Henry Law- 
rence was nominated president, and his brother John was made 
senior member. The latter, therefore, became engaged in the 
arduous task of introducing good administration into this large 
country, which had for a long period been in a disturbed state, and 
which now contained many thousand disbanded soldiers. The efforts 
of the Board, aided as it was by a most admirable body of district 
officers, were most successful. Law and order were everywhere 
introduced, equitable revenue assessments were made, roads and 
canals were constructed, and much was done towards establishing 
security on the frontier, where a very excellent local military force 
was organized. This force, which was under the orders of the 
Board, guarded the whole frontier with the exception of Peshawur, 
and it still exists, on much the same footing as when it was raised, 
under the title of the Punjab Frontier Force. It has produced 
many officers of distinction, and has done gallant service in many a 
fight from Cabul to Oude. 
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In February, 1853, partly in consequence of differences of opinion 
on a question of policy between Sir Henry and John Lawrence, and 
partly because the time seemed to have arrived when one head would 
be better for the Punjab than a Board, the Governor-General, Lord 
Dalhousie, appointed Sir Henry to be his agent in Rajpootana, and 
made John Lawrence Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, giving him 
the aid of a judicial and a financial commissioner. The difference 
of opinion above referred to was connected with the change conse- 
quent upon our introduction of the system by which the country was 
to be administered by our officials instead of by Jagheerdars, or 
men who in return for services real or imaginary, past, present, 
or to come, had a lien on the land revenue of particular districts. 
In bringing this system to an end, which involved the settlement 
of many disputes, Sir Henry always leaned to the view most favour- 
able to the Jagheerdar, while John Lawrence was most favourable to 
the interests of the masses. Strong arguments were forthcoming on 
either side, but the policy of John Lawrence, which carried the day, 
was eminently successful; and the country prospered and proved a 
tower of strength to us when the day of trial came in 1857. 

Mr. Lawrence was in 1856 made a K.C.B., a distinction which 
might not inappropriately have been conferred on him some time 
previously. In 1858, after his splendid exertions during the Mutiny, 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, instead of 
Chief Commissioner, a change which had been recommended by Lord 
Dalhousie two and a half years previously without success. He had 
been raised to the dignity of a Civil Grand Cross of the Bath at the 
end of 1857, and when he proceeded home early in 1859, very much 
worn out by hard and anxious work, after an absence from England 
of seventeen years, he was made a baronet, a privy councillor, and a 
member of the newly formed Council of India. He had previously, 
in the month of August, 1858, been granted an annuity of £2,000 a 
year from the East Indian Company in testimony of the high sense 
they entertained of his public character and conduct throughout a 
long and distinguished career. He also on returning home received 
the freedom of the City of London and many gratifying marks of 
esteem from various bodies of his fellow-countrymen, and in the 
year 1861 he was made one of the first knights of the newly consti- 
tuted Order of the Star of India. 

He laboured in the Council of India, with brief intervals of recrea- 
tion, until the sudden death of Lord Elgin, the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, in November, 1863, at a time when somewhat 
important military operations were in progress on the north- 
western frontier, led to his being sent to India as Governor- 
General. He landed in Calcutta on the 12th of January, 1869, and 
remained viceroy for the full term of five years, when he made over 
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his high office to the Earl of Mayo, and embarked for England a few 
days later. 

After the return of Sir John Lawrence to England he was raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Lawrence of the Punjab and of 
Grateley in the county of Hampshire, and the Council of India 
converted his annuity of £2,000 a year into a pension of the same 
amount for him and for his next successor. He held no paid office 
after his return, but being elected the first Chairman of the London 
School Board, on the formation of that body in 1870, he performed 
the duties of that situation for the full term of three years. This 
was his last public appointment; but he attended the House of 
Lords until a few days prior to his death, and occasionally spoke ; 
he took a warm interest in many charitable and religious institutions, 
and he always was pleased to receive and converse with Anglo- 
Indian officers who were in England retired or on leave. During 
this period, as had been the case ever since his marriage, he enjoyed 
much family happiness ; but, unfortunately, in 1876 his eyes began 
to fail, and he suffered greatly from operations intended to relieve 
him. His sight for a time was practically gone, but eventually he 
partially recovered it. After 1876 he came little before the public 
until he was roused by reports of the proceedings of the Government 
of India towards Shere Ali, the Ameer of Cabul; and foreseeing the 
evil consequences that would arise if these proceedings were not 
checked, he took an active part in the House of Lords, and out of it, 
in endeavouring to stop a course of action which he considered 
alike impolitic and unjust. He was unsuccessful; our troops 
advanced into Afghanistan, and the Ameer fled and soon afterwards 
died. On the 26th of May, 1879, a treaty, embodying the terms 
desired by Lord Lytton, was concluded at Gundamuck with Yakoob 
Khan, Shere Ali’s son and successor, and those who had advocated 
the forward policy raised a cry of success. This treaty and the 
ery of success in no degree changed Lord Lawrence’s views, 
though he did not live to see their confirmation, for his death took 
place one month after the treaty had been signed. Not many 
weeks after his death our Resident, sent to Cabul in the wild idea 
that his presence there would conduce to our interests, together 
with the noble band of men who accompanied him, were, in exact 
accordance with Lord Lawrence’s prediction, suddenly attacked and 
destroyed ; and we became involved in further and most extensive 
and protracted operations, which cost the country many valuable 
lives and an outlay of twenty millions of money. Politically, the 
only result has been to show us for the second time that. we can 
enter Afghanistan when we please, and that to occupy it, or part of 
it, in anticipation of collision with Russia, is the surest means we 
can devise for alienating the Afghans and for weakening ourselves. 
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Lord Lawrence, early in June, 1879, caught a chill from having 
been out in heavy rain, but on the 19th of that month he was able 
to attend the House of Lords, and, though feeble, made some remarks 
on the Indian Budget. On the following day he managed to attend 
the festival of the institution for soldiers’ daughters at Hampstead ; 
he rapidly grew weaker, and quietly expired on Friday, the 27th. A 
week later he was laid to rest with all honour in Westminster 
Abbey. 

What has now been sketched of the life of Lord Lawrence in bare 
outline is given by Mr. Bosworth Smith in vivid detail, accompanied 
by many anecdotes and by copies of letters of great interest. Some 
marvellous instances of his perseverance and skill as a detective 
when he was at Delhi and Paniput are given in the book, and will 
well repay perusal, especially one case in which, owing in a great 
degree to his efforts, the murder of Mr. William Fraser, Com- 
missioner of Delhi, in 1833, was traced to the instigation of the 
Nawab of Ferozepore, who was tried, convicted, and hanged. Later 
on, in the higher positions of Commissioner of Jullundur, as member 
of the Board of Administration, and as Chief Commissioner of the 
Punjab, Sir John Lawrence had achieved much reputation, and had 
won the confidence and esteem’ of three successive Governors- 
General, Lords Hardinge, Dalhousie, and Canning; but the most 
important episode in his life, not excepting even his tenure of the 
Viceroyalty of India, was that of the Mutiny. Then, separated from 
any communication with the Government of India except by a long 
and uncertain route, and thrown entirely on his own resources, he 
acted with a vigour and a boldness that commands admiration. Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s book shows in detail how he urged action on our 
commanders; how he pressed for the disarmament of suspected 
native troops; how he enlisted on our side the old Sikh warriors 
who had fought against us; how, with the aid of his invaluable 
military secretary, Colonel J. D. Macpherson, he caused levies to be 
organized which in a short space of time were able to take the field, 
how he perceived that it was essential to take Delhi, and that if 
our troops failed before this town all India might be lost. 

The opinion expressed by Sir John Lawrence in 1857, that we 
might have to retire from Peshawar, has been much criticised ; but 
surely it was quite possible that circumstances might have arisen 
which would have forced us to endeavour to concentrate our 
European strength in the Punjab, and to have abandoned Peshawar 
for a time. I donot think that any one can reasonably cavil at such 
an opinion ; but Sir John is understood to have gone further, and to 
have advocated permanent retirement from Peshawar after the imme- 
diate danger of the crisis of 1857 had passed away. In this last 
opinion he has found few supporters, and, personally, I think that to 
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retire from Peshawar after we had ruled there for a series of years 
would have been unfair to the people, who have enjoyed the 
benefits of British rule, and who we have to a great extent educated 
in our ways, while it would have had a very injurious effect politi- 
cally throughout India and beyond our north-western frontier. I 
think also that Sir John Lawrence erred in pressing an immediate 
movement on Delhi upon General Anson when the Mutiny broke 
out in May, 1857. To urge ¢hat Delhi should be attacked was no 
doubt right; but to urge a hurried advance, situated as General 
Anson was, was a mistake, as I shall endeavour to show later 
on. These errors, however, if errors they were, were trifling com- 
pared with the magnificent service he rendered and the wisdom he 
displayed. Sir John Lawrence’s exertions did not end with the 
capture of Delhi, for immediately after that event he had to suppress 
a serious revolt among the tribes who inhabit the country between 
Lahore and Mooltan; he had to reorganize districts which now 
came under control; he had to check, as he had done during the 
height of the crisis, a cruel tendency to severity which animated 
some of the officers; and he had to aid Sir Colin Campbell in 
his operations for the re-conquest of Oude and Rohilcund by 
sending down levy after levy of fresh native troops. These rein- 
forcements were essential if we were to have a settlement of 
the country, for our regular native army had disappeared, and our 
European troops were not in sufficient numbers to occupy all places 
of importance, while without occupation order could not be restored 
or maintained. Although Sir John Lawrence afforded this necessary 
aid to the Commander-in-Chief, he was never blind to the fact that 
too large an army of Sikhs and Punjabis might become as dangerous 
as the Hindustani troops had proved themselves to be. He therefore 
resisted the desire which prevailed in some quarters to raise an 
excessive number of Punjab troops, and as soon as he saw the 
opportunity he urged a reduction of all those whom it was not 
necessary to maintain. It would indeed be difficult to use words 
that would exaggerate the service rendered to his country by Sir 
John Lawrence in the years 1857 and 1858. It would, however, be 
unjust not to admit that he was greatly indebted to his officers in 
various parts of the Punjab for their firmness and vigour, and fore- 
most among them to Sir Robert Montgomery, who was principal 
civil officer at the capital of the Punjab for some weeks after the 
first outbreak, and to Sir Herbert Edwardes, who, as Commissioner 
of Peshawar, occupied perhaps the most difficult position in the 
Punjab at that time next to that of the Chief Commissioner. 

The account of Lord Lawrence as Viceroy will be to many the 
least interesting portion of the book. A Viceroy has hard unceasing 
work, and a large portion of that work is of the most important 
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nature ; but he has ordinarily few adventures, and there are not 
many episodes in the career of a Viceroy the relation of which would 
interest the general reader. With the exception of the war with 
Bhotan, and the preparation for the war in Abyssinia, no military 
operations of importance took place during his viceroyalty. In 
matters of foreign policy he maintained generally the same line 
as his predecessors ; and as regards Afghanistan, Shere Ali having 
become de facto ruler, he at once commenced those efforts to support 
him in his position which were followed up by Lord Mayo immediately 
after his arrival. In all matters of domestic policy he exerted him- 
self as strenuously as when he was in the Punjab, but it is impos- 
sible to mention all the subjects which engaged his attention. It 
may, however, be stated that he was active in urging on public 
works, and in causing barracks to be constructed for the troops of 
an improved description. He introduced and carried out important 
measures affecting tenant right in Oude and in the Punjab ; and he 
had difficulties to contend with in the scarcity in Orissa and in the 
financial troubles in Bombay. Briefly, it may be said that he left 
India in a state of tranquillity and rest, with no war present or in 
prospect, and with no legacy of trouble to his successor, except the 
legacy of unforeseen difficulties which are sure to come in the reign 
of every individual Viceroy of India. 

Let me now briefly record a general impression of Lord Lawrence. 
He always seemed remarkable for broad, vigorous common sense, 
and he had a keen and rapid insight into the characters of men. 
His powers of work and devotion to it were extraordinary, even 
among Anglo-Indian officials of the best and most conscientious type. 
He had a disregard of mere personal considerations for himself and 
for others whenever they in the smallest degree clashed with duty. 
He was chary of praise, especially to a man’s face, but he showed 
his appreciation of good service in other ways, sometimes long 
years after the service had been performed; he never forgot good 
service. He always continued to take a warm interest in the wel- 
fare of those who he thought had done their duty well, and often 
went out of his way to advise or to aid them. Prudent in money 
matters, public and private, he always inculcated prudence in others ; 
but he could be very generous on occasion, and habitually assisted in 
many benevolent or religious objects. He was very frank in telling 
men of their faults and shortcomings, and he used the plainest 
language in doing so. He disliked public-speaking, and was rarely 
fluent when he addressed a large audience, but when presiding at 
the council table no one could more lucidly explain his own views or 
more readily expose the weak points in a case. He was very atten- 
tive to details, but at the same time could take broad views of large 
questions, and act in momentous matters with decision and nerve. 
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Active in his habits, as well as industrious, he could either work at 
the desk or ride for many consecutive hours, and at the end of a 
fifty mile ride or after a laborious day at the desk he was quite 
ready, without rest, to deal with any question that arose. Sincere 
in his Christianity, he was large-minded, and would not consent to 
intolerance, but he was always glad to be able to promote an officer 
who was known to be influenced by sincere religious convictions. 
Anything like open immorality at once called forth strong marks of 
his displeasure. He was made to govern rather than to serve, but 
he had been a good subordinate before he came to govern. From 
the first he possessed a robust character, and his subsequent training 
was well calculated to produce a man able to rule a province and an 
empire. He was then content quietly to retire from high office, to be 
happy in domestic life, to bear a great calamity without murmuring, 
and, finally, to meet death in that ‘sure and certain hope” which was 
expressed by Dean Stanley over the grave in which he was laid in 
Westminster Abbey, at a funeral attended by a great multitude, 
many of whom could bear personal witness to his wisdom and to his 
services. 

Having dealt, however imperfectly, with the career of Lord 
Lawrence, I feel bound to remark upon Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
treatment of the subject of the campaign of the Mutiny. It was 
probably inevitable that a full history of the life of Lord Lawrence 
should contain passages or extracts which praise or blame many 
individuals with whom he had been associated or who had been in 
communication with him. My complaint is that in the very interest- - 
ing account of the incidents of the Mutiny, Mr. Bosworth Smith in 
some instances either fails to give a fair share of credit to those 
who were unconnected with the Punjab administration, or unduly 
depreciates them. His tendency also is to give credit to Punjab 
officers where part at least of the credit is due to others. 

This defect has doubtless arisen from the circumstance that the 
bulk of the papers at Mr. Bosworth Smith’s disposal were written by 
Lord Lawrence himself, or by officers of his government. Lord 
Lawrence, of course, heard more of what his own officers did than he 
could know of the proceedings of officers unconnected with his 
administration, and he was naturally inclined to place a high value 
on the services of men with whose merits he was well acquainted. 
Then, again, the Punjab officers, among other excellent character- 
istics, possessed a strong clannish feeling, and were much disposed 
to praise and to value each other; while owing to the great success 
which had attended the administration of the Punjab and the 
isolation of many of the officers, they were somewhat disposed to 
look down upon those who did not belong to the favoured province. 
Some of the Punjab officers who had joined the army in the field 
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had held very independent positions, and did not readily brook the 
strict military subordination required in a force of the regular army. 
Hence the general tenor of the correspondence from which Mr. 
Bosworth Smith gained his information is favourable to the Punjab 
officers and less favourable to others. There can be no doubt also 
that others who, since 1857, have written accounts of the Mutiny, 
have obtained their material from documents tinged by what I may 
call, in no hostile sense, a Punjab spirit. It is not, therefore, fair to 
blame Mr. Bosworth Smith for taking in perfect good faith the 
tone to which I object; but it is to be regretted, as it is unjust to 
many, and is quite uncalled for on behalf of those who gained 
abundant honour for the Punjab service by the splendid way in 
which the country was held and by the devoted conduct in the 
field of those who came to Delhi. I might say much in support of 
my criticism, but I have only space to deal with one statement which 
I think exaggerates a fact, and to mention three instances in which 
justice has not been done to individual officers. The statement which 
I think it necessary to pronounce exaggerated is, that after the 
assault, ‘‘a large number of our troops had fallen victims to the 
temptation which, more formidable than themselves, our foes had 
left behind them, and were wallowing in a state of bestial intoxica- 
tion.” It is true that after entering the city large stores of brandy 
and beer were found by our troops, and that before they could be 
destroyed, under the orders of the General, some men had drunk 
largely ; but, compared even to our diminished strength, the number 
who thus incapacitated themselves were a mere fraction. I visited 
every position held by our troops in the city in the course of that 
evening, in company with other officers who even now can bear out 
what I say, and I saw no drunken soldiers. Some of them were 
engaged in a fight that very evening under our own eyes, and they 
certainly were all sober. In behalf of the many good soldiers who 
served throughout the siege and who were never unfit for duty 
from drink, I ask that this story be accepted with a large—a very 
large—discount ; and it is to be regretted that so sweeping a charge 
should have been made against the soldiers who had done so well. 

I will now mention three instances in which Mr. Bosworth Smith 
has failed, as I conceive, in complete justice to officers unconnected 
with the Punjab administration. 

The first instance is that of the disarmament of the native troops 
at Meean Meer, the military cantonment of Lahore, on the 13th May, 
1857. In consequence of the telegraphic information received on 
the 12th May of the arrival of mutineers at Delhi, and also in con- 
sequence of knowledge obtained by the police of the state of feeling 
among the native troops at Meean Meer, Mr. Montgomery, the 
Judicial Commissioner of the Punjab, proposed to the Brigadier 
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commanding to deprive his native soldiers of their percussion caps 
and ammunition. Corbett, the Brigadier, was an old Sepoy officer, 
and his staff and the commanding officers of native regiments had 
seen no reason to doubt theirmen. He therefore at first hesitated ; 
but in the course of the afternoon he made up his mind to do even 
more than was proposed, and to disarm the four native regiments— 
one of cavalry and three of infantry—under his command. This 
was a resolve of great boldness, when it is considered that up to that 
time no troops had been disarmed elsewhere. Failure in execution 
would have been fatal, and even if the measure was successful in 
itself, it might have been disapproved of by the Commander-in- 
Chief or the Government, or it might have led to outbreaks and 
murder of Europeans, and loss of stores and treasure at the various 
Punjab stations. The measure also would have been dangerous and 
incomplete without the seizure of the forts of Lahore, six miles 
distant, and of Govindgurh, thirty miles distant, both of which places 
were held by native troops. The whole responsibility for the 
measure rested with the Brigadier, who was in no respect under the 
orders of Montgomery, and no one can deny that the responsibility 
was very great. 

Having made up his mind, the action of the Brigadier was prompt 
and judicious. A ball was to be given that night, and it came off 
as intended; but in the morning, at a parade of the whole force, 
Corbett, by a skilful movement, which at the moment excited no 
suspicion on the part of the large native force, suddenly brought 
them under the entire domination of his European troops—six com- 
panies of the 81st foot and twelve horse artillery guns. A judicious 
order was then read to the men, and they were instantly ordered to 
pile arms and to march off the ground. Their European officers 
were with them as usual, and they had no option but to obey. 
Three companies of the European infantry had at a very early 
hour been sent to the fort of Lahore, six miles off, and, their arrival 
being entirely unexpected by the native detachment, they took 
possession without resistance. Another company was detached in 
the pony carts of the country, furnished by the civil authorities, 
some of whom accompanied the detachment, to Govindgurh, and 
that fort was also secured. Thus, without a shot being fired, was a 
most difficult measure carried out. The credit was surely due to the 
Brigadier, but Mr. Bosworth Smith scarcely mentions him, and the 
praise is given almost entirely to Montgomery. That most dis- 
tinguished man deserved infinite credit for his ready suggestion to 
Corbett, as well as for many other services rendered in 1857, and for 
his splendid bearing throughout the Mutiny ; but the praise for this 
particular disarming, and for the happy way in which it was carried 
out, is properly and emphatically due to Corbett, and I am aware 
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that no one is more ready to give the credit to Corbett than Sir 
Robert Montgomery himself. 

The second instance I shall give is that of General Anson, the 
Commander-in-Chief in India. General Anson was, in the month of 
May, 1857, suddenly placed in a more difficult position than has 
probably ever fallen to the lot of a British commander. His 
European force was scanty, all equipment was on a peace footing, it 
was the hottest time of the year, and his native troops were either 
in open mutiny or suspected ; the greatest stronghold and arsenal in 
Upper India was held by mutineers; no one could say where the 
revolt might not reach, and there were hundreds of European women 
and children at scattered places to be thought of, and, if possible, to 
be saved. He was cut off from direct communication with the 
Government, and he had personally little local experience or know- 
ledge of the natives. Those who were with him knew that he met 
the crisis with fortitude, and with a calm endeavour to do the best in 
his power to restore our rule where it had disappeared and to main- 
tain it where it still existed. He is not given credit for this, but 
on the whole he is rather disparaged. Certain letters are put 
forward which show that General Anson felt acutely the great diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and that he had some doubts at one time as to 
the right course to pursue. These letters show that Sir John Lawrence 
gave him, in rather strong terms, advice, which was in the main 
wise advice, but which if adopted in the hasty way contemplated by 
Sir John, who was unaware of many absolutely necessary considera- 
tions, would have led to disaster. Had General Anson hurried on 
to Delhi without spare ammunition, without any heavy guns and 
mortars, and without to some extent equipping his force with 
transport and stores, and without waiting to make some other 
necessary arrangements, it is quite certain that he would have 
reached there without an efficient force, and that, hurry as he 
might, in the fearful heat of May, exactly the same force would have 
been found at Delhi to resist him as that which opposed General 
Barnard, and gave our troops so much trouble on the 8th of June. 
General Anson, to my mind, deserves credit alike for what he did and 
for what he did not do under the most critical and anxious circum- 
stances. The impression, however, produced on the reader of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s book is probably that General Anson was weak, 
and that he delayed and hesitated, until, under the strong pressure 
exerted by Sir John Lawrence, he somewhat unwillingly and very 
tardily started his troops for Delhi. 

I have not space in which to enter into all the considerations which 
were rightly weighed by General Anson, but I think I may say that 
if General Anson or his friends had desired to claim credit for vigour 
and rapidity of action between the evening of the 12th of May, when 
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the first indistinct intelligence of open outbreak reached him, and 
the 27th of that month, when he died, a claim might have been 
made out for services rendered which would have been esteemed 
equal to such as in other cases have received generous recognition 
and reward. Whatever letters General Anson may have written in 
confidence about his difficulties and his doubts, it is the fact that, from 
the first moment he received the intelligence from Delhi, he exerted 
himself unweariedly to push forward preparations for retaking 
that city, and to provide for the security of the various places and 
people under his charge. 

General Anson was at Simla in May, 1857, and, though he knew 
that discontent prevailed in portions of the native army relative to 
the new cartridges, he had no reason to anticipate a dangerous out- 
break. It is clear from Mr. Bosworth Smith’s book that Sir John 
Lawrence, who was an experienced judge of natives, had also no 
idea of an outbreak, although he had detective police at his disposal, 
and had himself, in April, visited one of the musketry instruction 
depéts, which were the centres of discontent, and conversed with the 
men. It is not wonderful, therefore, that no special arrangements 
had been made for troops to take the field. Let us see what General 
Anson did when the storm burst suddenly upon him. 

The army was, as respects equipment, on a purely peace footing ; 
the second line of ammunition waggons of the artillery and the 
reserve ammunition of the infantry at Umballa were, under the 
orders of the Government, in the fort of Phillour, eighty miles from 
Umballa, and separated by the river Sutlej. This fort was guarded 
by native soldiers. At Simla General Anson was eighty miles from 
the nearest telegraph station when, late on the 12th May, the oft- 
quoted message from Delhi arrived, and on the 13th more distinct 
intelligence showed that the fortified city of Delhi—the residence of 
the Great Mogul, who, though shorn of power, still retained some 
prestige—and all the warlike stores collected there were in the 
hands of an army of trained soldiers, who had now committed them- 
selves to fight us to the death. Instant orders were sent to troops . 
to concentrate at Umballa, to provide a small siege train at Phillour, 
and for many measures essential to secure our resources and to pro- 
vide for active operations. Although little transport was available, 
the three European regiments in the Simla hills were moved with 
rapidity, and on the 16th, three days after the first regiment had 
been enabled to move, they were concentrated at Umballa, distant 
from forty-five to fifty-six miles from their respective stations, while 
on the 20th part of one of these regiments was at Kurnal, more than 
a hundred miles from the station it was occupying when it received 
unexpected orders to march just a week previously. It would take 
too long to tell of all the measures taken or ordered by General 
Anson, and the difficulties that beset him while at Umballa, at which 
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place he had arrived on the 15th of May; but in the midst of dis- 
tressing accounts from many quarters, and total silence, owing to 
interruption of communications, from other places, he steadily per- 
severed in preparations for an attack on Delhi, and made the best 
arrangements he could for the safety of different posts, and of 
women and children and non-combatants left behind. 

The outlook was gloomy, but the Commander-in-Chief showed no 
sign of being wanting in steadfastness or nerve; and, having seen 
everything in progress, and most of his troops being well on their 
way to Delhi, he started for Kurnal, forty-seven miles distant, on the 
25th May. He was attacked with cholera, which was prevalent 
among the troops, on the following day, and died very early on the 
morning of the 27th. He had been in poor health when the news 
of the outbreak reached him, and it is not to be wondered at that 
he fell a victim, worn out as he was by the hard work and anxiety of 
the preceding fortnight. He died saying with his last breath that 
he had been anxious to do his duty, and asking God’s blessing on 
General Barnard, who now took the immediate command. 

It was owing to the measures taken under General Anson’s orders 
that, on the 8th of June, troops collected from Ferozepore, the hill 
stations, Umballa, and Meerut, with a siege train which had to be 
fitted out and then brought across the Sutlej for a distance of more 
than two hundred miles, were able to attack the enemy before Delhi, 
capture the guns outside, and to establish themselves on the ridge 
overlooking the city. It was no small feat to have accomplished so 
much, without previous preparation, at the hottest season, and in so 
short a time, but the credit due for it has never been fully given to 
General Anson. Of course those officers in Calcutta who led Lord 
Canning to write that Delhi would succumb to the fire of a field 
battery were all eager to blame the General who, with truer know- 
ledge, felt that to attempt to silence heavy guns mounted on bastions 
by the fire of a few field pieces, with a scanty supply of ammunition, 
would have been madness. Whatever the views might have been in 
Calcutta, Sir John Lawrence must have quickly seen that all that 
could reasonably be expected had been accomplished. Indeed his 
pressure for a rapid movement seems to have been greatly due to 
the too sanguine impression he expressed in a letter written on the 
23rd May, that “no real resistance will be attempted at Delhi,” and 
that ‘on the approach of our troops the mutineers will either dis- 
perse or the people of the city rise and open their gates.” Further, 
on the 3lst May, Sir John Lawrence admitted in a letter to Sir 
Henry Barnard that he had no idea that the troops were “so badly 
supplied with ammunition and the necessaries for a march.” 

It is illustrative of the readiness to blame those who were not 
Punjab officers, that a telegram from Mr. Barnes, the Commissioner 
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of Umballa, to Sir John Lawrence is given, in which the Commis- 
sioner says that General Anson was talking of “‘ entrenching himself 
at Umballa instead of marching on Delhi.” There never was any 
foundation for this beyond the fact that General Anson ordered a 
small earthwork to be constructed at Umballa to be held by a detach- 
ment, and to serve as a place of refuge for Europeans, a depdt for 
stores, anda link in his long line of communication with the Punjab. 
Out of this wise measure apparently arose the misunderstanding of 
the Commissioner, which twenty-six years later appears in Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s book in depreciation of General Anson. 

I now come to passages relating to General Wilson, the captor of 
Delhi. The estimate vf him given by Mr. Bosworth Smith seems 
to me unjust. He was decried by Nicholson, and Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
on the evidence before him, echoes the cry. He admits that he was 
an improvement on those who preceded him in command, but he 
asserts that his health had failed under the long strain, and that he 
was irascible, inaccessible, moody, and capricious ; that he was one 
day in favour of instant action, and the next he was for postponing it 
indefinitely or even for abandoning it altogether. Nicholson, with 
many grand qualities, was a man of strong prejudices and temper, and 
disliked Wilson from the first. His opinions, therefore, about Wilson 
must be accepted with caution. That Wilson was very ill, and that 
nothing but a strong sense of duty kept him up, is true, and that he was 
anxious is true; but the statement as to his being irascible and inac- 
cessible is, to my mind, an exaggeration. He may, as asserted, have 
said that the assault would be “a gamester’s throw,” and he may have 
written letters in which he expressed doubts as to success; but that he 
intended to take Delhi, if it was possible to do so, I am well assured. 
Little or no credit is given to Wilson, and much to others. This does 
not seem fair ; and much might be said to show that General Wilson, 
under most trying circumstances and in the worst health, exercised 
his command with judgment. This may be done at some future day. 
Here I will confine myself to one statement which contains a specific 
charge against General Wilson, first brought forward in Kaye and now 
repeated. General Wilson having ordered the assault of Delhi, and 
the three columns which attacked the city having effected an entrance, 
the General went in with the reserve. It is alleged that he then 
became so nervous “as to propose to withdraw the guns, fall back on 
the camp, and wait for reinforcements there.” I do not believe in 
this story. Certainly, though I was with him throughout the day 
with the exception of short periods of absence on various duties, I 
never heard him propose to retire, and I have never found any one of 
his staff who heard him make such a proposal or hint that he contem- 
plated retirement. That he had grave reason to be anxious, and 
that he was anxious, is true; and it is impossible to prove that he 
never uttered a word of doubt as to our future to some one. If he 
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did so, the utterance must have been in the strictest sense confidential, 
and it is certain that at no time was any attempt made to carry out 
retirement. Indeed, in the position our troops were, to attempt to 
withdraw would have entailed destruction. I may add, that in a 
note which I wrote from inside the city in the early part of the after- 
noon, I distinctly say, that though we had not taken more than one 
part of the city, ‘‘I have no fear for the rest.”” This does not look 
as if we were disquieted by thoughts of retiring. 

If, however, the General did really in confidence utter some 
desponding expression, it is only fair to mention the position in which 
he was placed. He was worn with a sickness which had lasted 
for several weeks, but he had exerted himself continuously, and had 
taken much personal part in all the arrangements and orders pre- 
paratory to the attack. He had launched his troops at the walls, and 
had left his camp with three thousand sick and wounded, and with 
all his stores, provisions, and ammunition, very slenderly guarded, 
while the enemy had a large force outside the city capable of attacking 
the camp in rear. There was no reserve to his force anywhere, and 
failure meant not only destruction of the Delhi force, but, as had 
been strongly impressed upon him, jnsurrection in the Punjab and 
in other parts of India. After a sharp struggle the three assaulting 
columns, which were being watched by the General, entered the 
city, but as he was himself about to enter with the reserve he 
received alarming accounts from his right. The cavalry, who had 
been brought forward to cover the right of the siege batteries and of 
the assaulting columns, were losing men every minute; they could 
not get at the enemy, who were firing at them from the suburbs, and 
for the cavalry to retire was to allow the enemy to capture our siege 
batteries and sweep down onour rear. Intelligence was also brought, 
accompanied by calls for aid, that Reid’s column, which, on the ex- 
treme right, had attacked the enemy’s batteries outside the city, had 
been driven back and their gallant commander badly wounded, while 
the Cashmere contingent, which was co-operating with Reid, had 
lost its guns and been entirely defeated. To meet these difficulties as 
far as was practicable, the wing of the Belooch battalion, forming 
part of the reserve of the assault, was sent to assist Reid’s troops, 
and one of the two field batteries was despatched to support the 
cavalry and horse artillery with Grant. 

Wilson then entered the city, passing scores of corpses of gallant 
men, and seeing doolies in rapid succession carrying off wounded 
men to the rear. Once in, two of the weak regiments of the reserve 
had to be sent to occupy the college and buildings in that direction, 
and the remaining regiment, not two hundred strong, was thrown 
into the houses in advance of the open space inside the Cashmere 
Gate, by which the reserve had entered. This arrangement had 
scarcely been completed, and shells were constantly dropping and 
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exploding from the enemy’s mortars, when worse tidings came from 
Reid’s force than those first received, and presently an officer, pale 
and agitated, hurried up to say that Nicholson was dead and his 
column beaten back from the Lahore gates and in confusion. This 
report was not accurate as to Nicholson, who at the time was only 
dangerously, and as it turned out mortally, wounded, but it had to 
be accepted as it was told. Then another officer came from the left 
to say that the two regiments of the reserve holding the college and 
other positions, were under such a heavy fire from the palace and 
fort of Selimgurh that they could not much longer sustain it. 
Next an unaccountable stampede of dooly-bearers and others passed 
the General, flying out of,the city, a movement preceding the retreat 
from the neighbourhood of the Jumma Musjid of the third assaulting 
column, which had penetrated so far into the city and then was com- 
pelled to fall back. It was followed up by the enemy, who were 
checked by the fire of two guns from the field battery that 
had entered the city. Colonel Campbell, of the 52nd, the com- 
mander of this column, and an excellent officer, reported his failure 
to the General, and gave over his command, as a wound forced him 
to seek rest. Thus every portion of the force had failed, and, as if 
this was not enough, it was discovered that large quantities of spirits 
and beer were stored in houses close to the Cashmere gate, and 
before the officers could interpose to break the bottles, as ordered by 
the General, some of the men had drunk themselves senseless. Let 
us consider General Wilson’s position at this moment. He hada 
force exhausted and for the most part baffled; he had lost eleven 
hundred and seventy of his small force, dead or wounded, in the 
assault; his regiments were mere skeletons with few unwounded 
officers ; three out of the four commanders of assaulting columns 
were disabled; the Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General, 
owing to wounds previously received, had been unable to attend him ; 
three of his best infantry officers, Showers, Seaton, and Coke, had 
been for some time ors de combat from wounds, as was Daly, the 
distinguished commander of the Corps of Guides; his chief engineer 
was nearly as ill as he was himself; and the great city, with the 
strong palace, the fort of Selimgurh, and the defensible magazine, 
had still to be taken, while the camp and all it contained was practi- 
cally at the mercy of the enemy. If under these circumstances 
General Wilson in confidence said something of a desponding 
character it was hardly to be wondered at. But according to what 
Mr. Bosworth Smith says, some one must have told Nicholson that 
the General had proposed to retire. Nicholson, who was in terrible 
pain, mortally stricken, and a man of irritable temper, well known 

(1) Kaye says that Wilson asked the chief engineer if ‘‘he thought we could hold 


ourown.” Out of this not unnatural question appear to have urisen various fictions 
which have been aecepted in depreciation of Wilson and in glorification of others.’’ 
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to dislike Wilson, is reported to have said, “Thank God, I have 
strength enough left to shoot that man!” It would have been well 
if this episode had been, buried in oblivion. It reflects little credit 
on the person who carried such a report to Nicholson on his death- 
bed. Nicholson had performed his duty in a magnificent manner, 
and he might well have been spared such doubtful information, 
which was sure to produce excitement and anger. 

I might say much more of Wilson, who for various reasons has 
been depreciated, but I will confine myself to the foregoing. Mr. 
Bosworth Smith has done me the honour to quote a passage from 
my narrative of the siege of Delhi, written in 1857, in which I 
endeavoured to express the gratitude due to Sir John Lawrence by 
the army which captured Delhi for his vigorous and generous aid. 
What I said then about Sir John Lawrence I would repeat now ; but 
preceding this I wrote a short description of the strong defences of 
Delhi and of the superior numbers and ordnance of the defenders, and 
I added, “It will be allowed that the general whose task it was to 
take Delhi had no ordinary enterprise in hand. Honour to him 
for his resolution which persevered to the end, and which led to the 
success that probably more than anything else will be found to have 
contributed to the restoration of British authority wherever it has 
been shaken in India.” To this opinion I adhere, and I also adhere 
to the opinion I then formed, and which is confirmed by much that 
I have learned since, that it is doubtful if there was any officer before 
Delhi in 1857, though there were many officers there who possessed 
_ high qualities, who would have captured the place except General 
Wilson. 

There are several less important statements regarding the siege of 
Delhi in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s book to which I would take excep- 
tion if there was space to do so; but I admit that he has on the 
whole done justice to the troops, and it is not to be wondered at if, 
with the material before him, he in some cases has somewhat depre- 
ciated those who did excellent service. Whatever accounts Sir John 
Lawrence may have received, he was too just and generous not to 
admit the merits of all. To the last days of his life the fact of any 
one having served at Delhi was a sure claim to his good offices, and 
it is within my knowledge how earnestly and eloquently he pleaded 
for the grant of the boon of a year’s service to the Delhi force, a boon 
which had been granted to others who hardly suffered as much as 
that force. He pleaded in vain, and always expressed regret at his 
failure. He did all in his power to aid the force in its enterprise, 
and afterwards he constantly exerted himself to procure recognition 
of their services. All who served at Delhi, I am sure, have ever 
felt how much they were indebted, first and last, to Sir John 
Lawrence. 


H. W. Norman. 
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Tue repression of the conspiracy of the Mano Nera in Andalusia, 
the explosion of bombs charged with dynamite in our peaceful little 
Belgium, the riots of Monceau-les-Mines in France, the Nihilistic 
character which the Irish agrarian movement is taking, and the 
terrible explosion at Westminster, show that it is clearly time that 
this movement, which has attained already so wide a development and 
which is certainly destined to play a most important 7’é/e in the history 
of Christian and civilized nations, should be studied attentively. 

The Socialists of the present day may be divided into two parties 
or sects; on the one hand there are the Collectivists, on the other 
the Nihilists or Anarchists. Sometimes these two parties are 
opposed to each other, as, at the present moment, in France ; at others 
they unite together, as in Spain for the Mano Nera conspiracy. This 
conspiracy is of a pronounced agrarian character, and has been prin- 
cipally recruited from agricultural labourers and small farmers, who 
were reduced to despair by the /atefundia and bad harvests. The 
principles of the Spanish Mano Nera are a sort of Communism, as may 
be judged from the following passage of their programme :— 

‘* Land,” they say, ‘‘ exists for the common good of mankind, and all have an 
equal right to its possession ; it was made what it is by the active labour of 
the working classes. The existing social organization is both criminal and 
absurd. The workers produce, and the rich do nothing but benefit; and not 
only so, but have a hold on the workers; therefore it is impossible to feel too 
deep a hatred for political parties, for all are equally despicable. All property 
acquired by the labour of others, be it revenue or interest, is illegitimate ; the 
only legitimate possessions are those which result directly from personal 
exertions. Consequently our Society declares that the rich be held to participate 
no longer in the rights of man to his fellow, and that to combat them, as they 


deserve, all means are good and necessary, not excepting steel, fire, and even 
slander.” 


Their mode of action is exactly that of the Nihilists in Russia, and 
tnat employed also for the agrarian crimes in Ireland. The tenets of 
the popular or secret tribunal resemble also those of Nihilism. They 
are headed by the following declaration :— 


‘* Whereas the Government, by its refusal to accept the international law, has 
prevented a peaceful solution of the social question, it has become necessary 
to establish a secret revolutionary organization. Victory is still far distant. 
Sins are daily committed which must be punished, and as all the members 
of this society are bent on a chastisement being carried out, a popular 
tribunal is charged with the condemnation and punishment of the crimes of 
the middle classes. Members of this revolutionary tribunal must belong to 
the International League and be capable of executing the task they undertake. 


The middle classes may be chastised in every possible way—by steel, fire, poison 
or otherwise.” 


In the fourteenth century Socialism in England had very similar 
notions, save the reference to the employment of force. The follow- 
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ing words are put into the mouth of a priest, John Ball, speaking in 
the name of the peasantry, by Froissart :—“‘ Good people, things can- 
not and will not go well in England till all shall be in common ; 
that there be neither lord nor vassal, but we shall be all united. 
To what good are those we call lords mastersover us? Why do they 
hold us in bondage? And if we be all descended from the same 
father and mother, Adam and Eve, how can they show themselves 
better than we, save only in that they spend what we earn? They 
are clothed in silks and camocas, in velvets and furs, while we wear 
the poorest cloth. They have their wines, their savoury dishes, good 
bread and cakes, while we sleep on straw and live on rye-bread and 
water. They have their manors and palaces, which they enjoy in 
idle luxury, while we labour in the wind and rain, to earn a scanty 
nourishment, and yet it is our labour that gives them their plenty.” 

As early as the close of the thirteenth century the communistic 
ideas of the orders of the Begging Brothers found an echo in the 


verses of the Flemish poet, Jakob van Marlant. The following is an 
extract :— 


‘* Twee worde in die werelt syn: 
Dats allene myn ende dyn, 
Mocht men die verdriven 
Pays ende vrede bleve fyn. 
Het ware al vri, niemen eygyn, 
Manne metten wiven. 
Het waer gemene tarwe ende wyn.” 


“Two words exist in the world, mine and thine. If they could be suppressed 
peace would reign and all would be free—-no serfs, neither men nor women ; 
corn and wine would be in common.” 


I think it may be safely affirmed that in France the majority of 
workmen in the large towns and great centres of industry, in addi- 
tion to a certain number of agricultural labourers, are already 
Socialists. According to information, for which I am indebted to 
the kindness of M. B. Malon, the author of a good history of 
Socialism, and one of the leaders of the movement in Paris at the 
present time, the party may be approximatively divided as follows : 
At the extreme left are the Anarchists or Nihilists, such as Prince 
Krapotkine and Elisée Reclus. They, to a certain extent, hold 
Proudhon’s ideas of Anarchy, but follow more directly Bakounine, 
who, by the formation of secret societies from the remnants of 
the International League, has spread notions of Russian Nihilism 
in almost every Socialist circle. The Anarchists are few in number, 
but they are exceedingly enthusiastic and fanatic, and the extreme 
adepts of the party hesitate at nothing—petroleum, fire, bombs, 
dynamite, and even assassination, asin Spain. Metayer, who died 
recently in Brussels from the results of the explosion of dynamite 
concealed on his person, and his companion, Cyvoct, belonged to this 
dangerous class. 
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Nihilistic Anarchism does not make much progress in France, 
because Frenchmen have a preference for fixed ideas for their pro- 
grammes of reform. The articles of a new social code, to please them, 
must be clearly drawn up, and all the plans easy to grasp. Collec- 
tivism offers all this to a certain extent, and we will now try to 
analyse its principles. Collectivists are themselves divided into two 
groups, and more distinctly so since the Socialists’ Congress of Saint 
Etienne, in September, 1882. There are the Collectivists, the fol- 
lowers of Marx, who live in expectancy of a revolutionary movement, 
like the ancient Jacobins; and the evolutionist-Collectivists, who are 
beginning to admit the truth announced by science that, in the social 
order, as in nature, all must change slowly and by evolution. These 
latter are called “ Possibilists,” because they recommend the urging 
of legal claims, and take part in electoral conflicts, not merely as a 
protest, but that their ideas may gain access to Parliament.’ In this 
respect they follow the example of the German Socialists, who have 
not only succeeded in sending eleven or twelve members to Parlia- 
ment, but have also induced the German Government to take up the 
question of social reforms, as doubtless the number of votes obtained 
by the Socialists in the electioneering total did much to influence this 
decision. 

Among Socialist workmen the evolutionist-Collectivist creed is 
the most popular, and gains rapid ground against the “ Irrecon- 


cilables,’—the Anarchists and the Jacobins—who dub their oppo- 
nents traitors and cowards. In order more clearly to show the 
notions they hold, I will now quote some of the most important 
passages of a programme of their’s recently published :— 


‘* Whereas the emancipation of the producing classes is that of all human 
beings, indistinctive of either sex or race; that the producers cannot be truly 
free until they themselves possess the means of production, and that there 
exist but two ways of their so possessing them: first, individually, and this has 
never existed as an established state of things, and industrial progress has 
rendered it wholly out of the question; and secondly, collectively, and as the very 
development of capitalist society prepared the elements requisite for collective 
possession, the French Socialist workmen considering a return to this collec- 
tive possession of the means of production the great object to be obtained, 
have decided to take part in elections adopting the following programme... . 
Economic programme.— st. One day of rest weekly, and the labour of adults 
reduced to eight hours per day. Prohibition toemploy children under fourteen 
years of age in factories. 2nd. A legal minimum of wages, to be fixed every 
year, according to the local price of provisions. 3rd. Equal wages for the two 
sexes (their labour being equal). 4th. Complete and scientific and professional 
instruction for all children at the cost of the State and the Commune. Sth. 


(1) In the election which has taken place at Belleville to replace Gambetta, each of 
these parties had its candidate. The Marxists had selected Jules Guesde, and the 
Possibilists J. B. Dumay, a mechanist and former mayor of Creusot. Among the chief 
men of this party may be mentioned Jules Joffrin, town councillor, an enlightened and 
active workman ; John Labusquiére, an orator well listened to at meetings; Deynaud, 


said to be an economist; Paul Brousse, a converted Anarchist; and B. Malon, the 
heorist and learned man of the party. 
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Society to provide for old people and invalids. 6th. The master to be held 
responsible for all accidents. 7th. The workmen to have a voice in the draw- 
ing up of any special regulations for their special works or factory. 8th. 
Revision of all contracts that have alienated public property, banks, railways, 
mines ; and the working of the factories belonging to the State to be entrusted 
to workmen themselves. 9th. Abolition of indirect taxation, to be replaced by 
a progressive tax on all incomes which exceed 3,000frs. (£120), suppression of 
all indirect succession and of all direct succession exceeding 20,000frs. (£800). 
10th. Reconstitution of communal property. 11th. The Commune to appro- 
priate all unemployed funds at their disposal to building on the land belong- 
ing to them, workmen’s cottages and warehouses, and these to be let to work- 
men without profit to fhe Commune.” 


The word Collectivism is a new one, but the idea forms part of 
every system of present Radical Socialism. Radical Socialism either 
wholly suppresses or restricts the right of hereditary succession 
within very narrow limits, even in the direct line, because the effect 
ef this is to increase inequality, as the heirs are in the enjoyment of 
possessions which they themselves have not laboured for, and this is 
in direct violation of the doctrine which says that property should 
be the reward of personal exertions, and, consequently, contrary to 
distributive justice. Hereditary succession suppressed or limited, 
what would become of the lands and other means of production left 
ownerless? Evidently, as at the present day, when there is no 
heir, they would go to the State, who would, in some cases, depute 
the Commune to hold them. 

Collectivism may be conceived more or less completely applied, 
according as the State hold only the soil, and this is the system 
which is being now so much discussed in England, under the name 
of nationalisation of land, or as the State hold all fixed capital, and 
in this latter case, all that is reserved to individuals is the enjoyment 
of what they can purchase with the immediate produce of their 
labour. The “ Saint-Simonians” have gone deeper than any in this 
problem ; for, without stopping to trace any plan of ideal organi- 
sation, like Fourier or Cabet, and without referring to or quoting 
economic principles, as Marx and Lassalle did, and most ably too, 
they at once, and very directly, attack hereditary succession, on 
which, in point of fact, all depends. But, to obtain a more precisely 
defined notion of Collectivism, it is necessary to study the writings of 
the Belgian Socialist, Colins, and of his disciples. Collectivism, 
which has become the gospel of contemporary Socialism, sprang, it 
is true, from the general effect of the equalising movement of which 
it is, indeed, the enforced conclusion, and not at all from the works 
of Colins. But it is Colins’ theory of Collectivism—especially as con- 
densed by his disciples, Hugentobler, Borda, and Agathon de Potter— 
which is the most clearly defined and the easiest to grasp. 

Colins and his disciples are very proud of their philosophical views, 
on which they maintain the whole of their system, which they call 
Rational Socialism, is based; but here the lack of any special study 
becomes too clearly visible. They admit the immortality of our 
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spiritual being, which they call by a strange misapplication of the 
word, ‘‘ sensibility,” and they deny the existence of God. They are 
most earnest in demonstrating that notions of morality, justice, and 
equality, as regards rights and privileges, are founded solely on the 
permanency of human personality, but they do not recognise that 
the pursuit of a rational order supposes an ideal, an aim and object 
beyond and above ourselves. They are therefore at the same time 
Spiritualists and Atheists. 

All men are equal, as all are formed by the union of a sensibility 
to an organism. All men are brothers, as all have the same origin. 
Man alone, among all created beings, is responsible for his actions, 
for he alone is conscious, intelligent, and a free agent. As opposed 
to the order of physics, where all is fatal there exists a moral order 
of justice and liberty. 

Man being a responsible agent, his every action must be infallibly 
and fatally rewarded or punished, according as it is or is not in 
accordance with the conscience of the perpetrator. And for this 
punishment to be inevitable it must take place in an existence pos- 
terior to the present one. All irrefutable arguments constitute 
impersonal reason. When this is regarded as prescribing rules and 
authorizing or forbidding actions, it may be called sovereignty. 

Originally there only existed man and the planet on which he 
developed. On the one hand there was labour, on the other, the soil 
as raw material, without which all labour would have been of course 
impossible. But the union of the two elements of production 
created matter of a special kind—the accumulation, so to speak, of 
labour, changing in its nature, and this matter detached from the 
planet is called capital. 

Capital, while fostering production, is an instrument of labour, 
but in order to become productive it must have something to act 
upon, and this something is the soil, which is therefore indispensable. 
According to Colins the following important result arises from the 
absolute necessity man feels for an object on which to expend his 
strength. Labour is free when the raw material or the soil belongs 
to the labourer. Otherwise it is fettered ; the workman’s labour is 
then for the benefit of the holder of the soil or the owner of the raw 
material; he works with his permission, and when a man needs 
another’s authorisation to act, he is not a free agent. 

A collective appropriation of the soil would secure to every 
member of society a permanent proprietorship of the national soil, 
and for land to become collective property it would be necessary, in 
the first place, that it should be at the disposal of those who wished 
to turn it to account ; and secondly, that the rent paid by the tenant 
to society should be employed for the joint benefit of all. According to 
the Belgian Socialist there exist two forms of property quite distinct 
the one from the other : the one in vogue at the present day, in which 
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land belongs to individuals or certain classes of individuals, and 
labour is fettered; the other, the system of the future, when land 
will become collective property, and labour will be free. 

What we have stated above refers to the production of wealth. 
We will now examine how Rational Socialism arranges for its distri- 
bution. When labour is free—and this is the case only when land 
is accessible to all—every man can live without receiving wages from 
his fellow. Men then work for others only when offered, as salary, 
more than they could gain if they worked for their own profit. 

When such a state of things exist we say in economic terms that 
wages are at a maximum, the greater share in the profits of labour 
going to the labourer, and the lesser to capital. When labour is 
fettered, workmen, to avoid starvation, offer to work for the owners 
of land and the possessors of capital, and as there is competition, 
wages fall to what is strictly necessary for the most ordinary 
requirements of life. If the holders of wealth do not need labourers, 
the superfluous hands must disappear. Wages then fall to a minimum, 
and the largest share in the profits of labour goes to proprietors and 
capitalists, the smallest to the labourer. When labour is free, every 
man’s wealth increases in proportion to his own labour. In the 
opposite case, a man’s riches inctease as his capital accumulates. 
Colins deducts the two following consequences from these two dis- 
similar systems of property in land. When land is owned individu- 
ally, the riches of the upper classes and the poverty of the lower 
increase in parallel lines, and in proportion as intellectual power 
developes in society ; while when land is collectively appropriated, 
the riches of every one increase in proportion to the activity dis- 
played by each, and in accordance with the economic progress 
made by civilisation. Colins seeks a confirmation of his views in 
history. 

The earliest sovereign is physical strength. The father of the 
family rules; the strongest of the tribe commands; but if the 
number of human beings increase, this sort of sovereignty can be 
but of short duration, for he who is at one time the strongest cannot 
always remain so. What happens then? In order to continue 
chief, he changes, says Jean Jacques Rousseau, his strength into a 
right, and obedience into a duty. To this end he affirms that there 
exists a being conceived as a very powerful man called God. That 
God has revealed rules of action, and has appointed king and priest 
as infallible legislators and interpreters of His revelation. That 
God has given to every man an immortal soul, and according as man 
has or has not been obedient to revealed law in this world, so in the 
world to come will he be either rewarded or punished, But as these 
doctrines must not be examined or looked into, ignorance is main- 
tained and thought compressed as much as possible. Theocratic 
sovereignty, or sovereignty by divine right, is thus established, and 
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society becomes aristocratic and feudal. This is the historical 
period which rational Socialism names the period of social ignorance 
ana of compressibility of examination. 

After a term of years, longer or shorter according as the development 
of intelligence and the discoveries which follow are rapid or the reverse, 
and as communications with other lands are facilitated, the exami- 
nation into facts can no longer be wholly suppressed. Then the 
sovereignty by divine right is contested, and its authority falls to 
the ground. The government is transformed, and despoiled of its 
theocratic mask. .It becomes merely a sovereignty of strength—that 
is to say, of the majority of the people. Aristocratic society becomes 
‘‘bourgeoise,” and the historical period of ignorance, combined with 
the incompressibility of examination, is attained. 

Society is then profoundly agitated, and disorganization spreads 
rapidly. The theories and principles which previously insured the 
obedience of the great masses of the population lose their power. 
Everything is doubted and discussed. Denial of the ultra-vital 
sanction and of an anthropomorphic God ends in the affirmation of 
materialism. After this, with an ever-growing number of people, 
personal interest wields a greater sway than notions of order and 
justice, and a state of society is reached of which Colins speaks as 
follows: a period of social ignorance, in which immorality spreads in pro- 
portion as intelligence developes. This is the stage we have now reached. 

As pauperism increases in similar proportions, producing revolu- 
tions, this ‘“ bourgeois” society is but of short duration, and 
sovereignty by divine right is restored for a time, when new revolu- 
tions brings back the “‘bourgeoisie.”” Society cannot tear itself from 
the dismal circle in which it turns since the earliest origins of 
humanity. When, as a result of new inventions, of the development of 
the press, and the impossibility to suppress the universal enlighten- 
ment which ensues, all return to a theocratic form of government 
has become out of the question, humanity has but two alternatives— 
either to definitely perish in final anarchy, or methodically to re- 
organize itself according to recognised dictates which reason demon- 
strates. It is at this point that humanity attains the last period of 
its historical development—the period of knowledge, which will last 
as long as the life of the human species is possible on the globe. 
A theocratic administration, says Colins, is order based on despotism ; 
a democratic administration is liberty engendering anarchy; a 
rational or logocratic administration would be productive, at the same 
time, of both order and freedom. 

According to the Belgian Socialist the society of the future will 
be organized as follows:—All men being by right equal, will 
occupy equal conditions with regard to labour. Man isa free agent ; 
his labour must then be free also, and to this end matter must be made 
subordinate to intelligence, and labour must own both land and capital. 
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Wages would be then always at the highest possiblemaximum. All 
men are brothers, for they have a common origin. If, then, any are 
unable to support themselves, society must care for them and supply 
their wants. In the intellectual world there must be an equal dis- 
tribution of knowledge to all, and, in the material world, social 
appropriation to all of the soil and of the wealth acquired by past 
generations and transformed into capital. 

Society must give theoretical and practical instruction to all minors 
gratuitously, and children be taught, by physical science, in what 
manner to act on matter to be able to turn it to the best advantage, 
and, by moral science, how they must behave to their fellow men. 
On leaving the establishments for public education on coming of age, 
young men will be called upon to serve a sort of apprenticeship for 
active life in the service of the State, thus paying in a measure the debt 
incurred during childhood. When of age, each member of society will 
be given a fixed sum as a dowry to establish himself in life, and this 
sum will be taken from the surplus of the State receipts. Three 
different careers are now open to the young man—he can either work 
alone, or associate himself with others to produce in common, or, if 
he prefer avoiding all personal risks, he can hire himself to another, 
who will direct and take the responsibility of all operations. 

Society offers either land or capital to the first two categories. To 
this end land is divided into farms larger or smaller according to the 
locality in which they may be situated, the requirements of the 
population, and the fertility of the soil. These farms are let to the 
highest bidder, who is forbidden to sub-let. Society also lends 
capital, in order to prevent individual capitalists demanding a higher 
rate of interest than that fixed by law. 

Colins suggests also several other measures for assuring the sub- 
jection of capital to labour, or, in other words, maintaining wages at 
as high a rate as possible, and also for stimulating every member of 
society to labour to the best of his ability. 

The first of these measures is the abolishment of perpetual in- 
terest, which shall be replaced by the payment of debts as annuities 
during the life of the creditor; the abolishment of capitalist associa- 
tions, those for labour being alone sanctioned, and the competition of 
society itself against individual trading. The second consists in limit- 
ing hereditary succession to the direct line, all other successions ab 
intestat returning to society, and in laying a heavy tax upon all wills. 

By the enforcement of these several measures the principles of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity would be established ; at the same 
time the turning to account of labour by individual capital would 
be effectually prevented. 

The disciples of Colins maintain that in this system there is 
perfect harmony between intelligence and property. All have a 
share in the possession of the soil; all have their leisure, and all 
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possess the intellectual and material necessaries for their earthly 
happiness. Society based on principles rationally incontrovertible 
may be freely discussed ; being founded on justice there need be 
no fear for its stability. Being in conformity with reason, and 
guaranteeing to each of its members a maximum of well-being, 
according to his personal aptitudes, he who is miserable has but 
himself to reproach for his misery. Who, then, would dream of 
overthrowing an administration which injures no one, but gives 
satisfaction to all ? 

Colins’s Collectivism is applicable to land only. The same ideas 
have been recently and more forcibly set forth by Henry George in 
his book entitled Progress and Liberty, and by M. A. Russell 
Wallace in his Nationalisation of Land. The idea of Collectivism 
applied to every branch of production was foreseen as early as 1854 
by a French philosopher, Francois Huet, who published a most able 
work on social reform, entitled Le Reégne Social du Christianisme, 
The aim of this book is to prove that equalising Socialism has its 
root in the Old Testament and in the gospel. 

The first article of all the recently published Socialist programme 
is general Collectivism, or, as they call it very strangely, Com- 
munisme libertaire. But the only publication in which the system is 
clearly defined and scientifically discussed is a short pamphlet 
entitled, Quintessenz des Socialismus (translated into French by M. B. 
Malon). It consists of extracts from a large work on Sociology— 
Bau und Leben des Socialen Korpers (Constitution and Life of the 
Social Body), by Dr. Albert Schiffle, formerly financial minister of 
Austria, and one of the most eminent of Germany’s economists. 

Let us follow Dr. Schiaffle’s analysis, and endeavour to obtain a correct 
idea of Collectivism applied to both capital and land. We must beware 
of mixing up this system with Communistic Utopias. The ideal of 
these latter was a Trappist monastery, common labour, a common 
life, common enjoyment of produce, without any regard to the work 
accomplished, just as in family life. Collectivism admits of families 
living apart, and, by making all remuneration proportionate to the 
labour effected, it keeps up private interest. With a collective organi- 
zation, there should be as many co-operative societies as there are 
principal branches of industry—agricultural societies, transport 
societies, manufacturing societies of all kinds. Farms, mines, rail- 
ways, factories, workshops, which are in principle the collective 
property of the State, would be handed over to workmen’s corpora- 
tions, who would be charged with their administration, thus replacing 
the present joint-stock companies. Workmen would be paid in accord- 
ance with the quantity and quality of their labour; there would be, 
therefore, the same stimulant for activity and care as at the present 
day—at. least for the workmen. The only difference would be 
that, on the one hand, they would be paid the total of what 
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their work produced, nothing having to be deducted for rent, 
interest, or profit; and, on the other hand, all, even those now idle, 
would be forced to work, for the means of production being no longer 
private property, the income they now bring in to individuals, and 
which allows of their living in idleness, would have ceased to exist. 

In primitive societies, where every man possesses his instrument 
of labour, land, tools, or implements, the wherewithal to carry on his 
trade, whatever it may be, the ideal of justice, which consists in each 
enjoying what he produces, is realised ; but, since the introduction 
of large industries and extensive landed property, the remuneration 
of labour is reduced to a minimum by the number of applications for 
land and for labour—that is to say, by the anticipatory claims of land 
and capital. Collectivism, admitting the co-operative productive 
system which the employment of machinery enforces, aims at realising 
the end which would be attained by generalised private property, viz., 
the securing of the full enjoyment of the produce to the producer. 
Everything concerning means of transport and circulating medium, 
money, credit, &c., would become a public service. Dr. Schiffle even 
supposes the realisation of a general system of exchange and remuner- 
ation spoken of by Proudhon and Marx, and which would be as 
follows. By virtue of the economic theory which holds that all 
value is derived exclusively from labour, the workman would be 
paid for each object the average number of hours necessary for the 
manufacture of the said object, and he would be paid in cheques or 
tickets to be refunded in goods. The wares to be sold would be 
brought to public or co-operative stores, where cheques would be © 
exchanged for merchandise, and vice versd. This mechanism of 
exchange is ingenious. The great London co-operative stores give 
some idea of it; but they cannot be said to form an integral part of 
Collectivism. 

The best way to form any accurate notion of the Collectivist 
system is to imagine that the Hyuitable Pioneers of Rochdale have 
obtained a complete success, and that all has passed into their hands— 
lands, houses, shops, warehouses and factories—and that every other 
locality has imitated Rochdale’s example. Collectivism does not 
wholly abolish hereditary succession, but as all real property would 
belong to the State, to the Commune, or to corporations, and as 
again every man would be forced to live on what he gained by his 
trade or by the function he occupied, it would follow, as a natural 
consequence, that the accumulation of wealth would be very much 
restricted, and that, in a general way, all that people could inherit 
would be furniture, money, and movables. 

Dr. Schiaffle seems inclined to think that a state of things such as 
this may exist in the future. Some people go even so far as to 
imagine that the spirit of renunciation will again have sway, that 
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there will be life in common, and that many of the wonders that 
arose in ancient times from this system will be repeated. M. Renan, 
in his volume on the Apostles, writes the following charming lines 
on this subject (p. 182) :— 


‘We have forgotten that mankind tasted the most perfect joy when life was 
lived incommon. The Psalm, ‘Behold! how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity,’ can no longer be applied to us; but when 
modern individualism has borne its latest fruit, when depressed and sorrowing 
humanity shall have become powerless, and shall return to grand old institu- 
tions and to severe discipline, when our wretched ‘bourgeois’ society shall 
have been chased away by the ideal and heroic portion of humanity, then life 
in common will be valued at its true worth. Selfishness, an essential law of 
civil society, will not be sufficient for great minds. The words of Jesus and 
the ideas held as to poverty in the Middie Ages will be looked upon as contain- 
ing deep sense. The beautiful ideal traced by the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles will be inscribed as a prophetic revelation at the entrance of this 
paradise of humanity. ‘And the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul; neither said any of them that aught of the things which 
he possessed was his own, but they had all things common. And all that 
believed were together, and had all things common, and sold their possessions 
and goods, and parted them to all men as every man had need. And they 
continuing daily with one accord in the Temple, and breaking bread from house 
to house, did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.’” (Acts, 
iv. 32.; ii. 44, 45, 46.) 


Stuart Mill also occasionally indulged in these poetic visions; but 
Dr. Schaffle keeps on practical ground, and poses well the crucial 
question, which is this: No social reform can possibly succeed if it 
fail to recognise the psychological fact on which the present indi- 
vidual system is based, viz. that it is private interest which urges to 
production. Neither penalties nor appeals to sentiments of duty and 
honour would guarantee a sufficient amount of zeal and care being 
displayed by all concerned, to ensure the largest amount possible 
being produced at the lowest cost, without any waste of either 
time or raw material. The great difficulty is the efficient director- 
ship of any large industrial enterprise. It is the lack of such 
directorship that has occasioned the failure of many co-operative 
‘societies. Collectivism supposes that workmen’s corporations are 
capable of working alone, of taking the management of everything 
into their own hands. When working men’s societies have given 
proof of this, the triumph of the new organization will be a mere 
question of time; but so long as the working classes do not show 
themselves capable of managing without their masters, all attempts 
at hastening the coming of a new order of things will terminate in 
signal defeats. 

Anarchism and Nihilism may be very briefly analyzed, as they are 
mere negations. Proudhon says in his book, La Révolution Sociale 
(p. 255), ‘No authority, no government. What society needs is 
anarchy. The object to be attained is the abolition of authority, 
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the clearing away of all government organism.” The Nihilistic 
formula traced by Bakounine in the programme of that truly revo- 
lutionary association, 7? Alliance Universelle, which has spread the 
germs of violent Socialism, ready systematically to employ bombs, 
daggers, dynamite, and petroleum, all over Europe, is as follows :-— 


‘* Our association, the International Brotherhood, wishes for a universal, social, 
philosophic, economic, and political revolution, in order that of the present social 
order of things—which is founded on the right of property, on making capital 
by oppression, on the principle of authority, either religious or metaphysical, 
‘bourgeoisement,’ doctrinal, or even Jacobinly revolutionary—not one stone 
may be left upon another, in all Europe first, and afterwards in the entire 
world. To the cry of ‘ Peace for the workers,’ ‘ Liberty for the oppressed,’ we 
desire the destruction of everything, States and Churches, with all their institu- 
tions and their laws—religious, political, judicial, financial, educational, 
economic, or social—to the end that all these millions of poor human beings, 
deceived, oppressed, and held in thraldom, delivered at last from their directors 
and benefactors, official and non-official, may breathe the pure air of liberty.” 


Do not question a Nihilist as to what the new social organization 
shall be. He will reply: ‘‘ We wish for complete Amorphism. It 
is a crime to foresee a society of the future, for researches of this sort 
prevent utter destruction and impede the advance of the revolution. 
Every Utopist is a tyrant, for he urges his plans of reform on all. 
The watchword of our party is exceedingly simple—Universal 
destruction; nihi/, nothing. As in the early ages of humanity, a 
new organization will spontaneously spring up, and will be just what 
is best suited to the wants of the delivered people.” 

It is certain that the devotion and religious fanaticism of the 
Nihilists, and their diffusion all over our Continent, where they 
become manifest by acts of fierce violence, as in Russia, at Mongeau- 
les-Mines in France, in Andalusia, and constantly in different parts 
of Italy, is one of the most curious phenomena of our time. It may 
be compared to an incandescent lava which from time to time bursts 
through the stratum which hides it from view. How explain that 
distinguished and enlightened men, men of noble and human senti- 
ments—Prince Krapotkine, for instance, and the eminent geogra- 
phist, Elisée Reclus—can allow themselves to be led away by 
doctrines so monstrous? History gives us the explanation. At 
certain periods of social transformation, those persons who thirst 
after the ideal suffer and feel indignant at sight of the evils with 
which the human race is afflicted. The contrast between the order 
of equity and justice they aspire to see established and the iniquities 
of the world is quite intolerable to them. They do not believe that 
successive progress will suffice to banish these iniquities, and they long 
for the total destruction of the existing order of things—for a new 
one to be founded on its ruins. These were exactly the views held by 
the early Christians. This world was to perish utterly by fire before 
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the kingdom of God could come. Even the Evangelists, describe 
the signs of the advent of this great calamity. The religious songs 
of the Middle Ages contain echoes of these eschatological notions. 
“Dies ire, Dies illa, 
Solvet sseclum in favilla.” 1 

As the destruction of the universe failed to take place, those who 
were the most impatient for a reign of justice withdrew, in the first 
instance to the desert, and later.on to monasteries. It was this 
same sentiment which inspired Rousseau in the eighteenth century : 
Civil institutions consecrate propriety and inequality, whence arises 
the servitude and misery of the multitude ; reformation is impos- 
sible ; there must be a return to primitive existence, or, as Voltaire 
puts it, in mockery of poor J. J. Rousseau, we must go off into the 
forests and there walk on four legs. The brigand, Karl Moor, in 
Schiller’s famous piece, who rises in insurrection against all social 
laws, is a type of the Nihilists of the present day. It may be recol- 
lected he says— 


‘‘Happy thé man who is the fiercest to burn everything, and the most 
relentless to kill.” (Act I., scene 2.) 


The same reasoning which led to a belief in the end of the world, 
and to a desire to return to a primitive state of society, leads also to 
Nihilism ; only, as Nihilists look for nothing from divine justice, 


the existence of which they deny, it is not fire sent from heaven, but 
the avenging flame of petroleum that is destined to destroy the 
present social order. The Utopian schemes of Owen, Fourrier, Cabet, 
and Louis Blanc all failed ; the difficulty of carrying out economic 
reform has been proved by science and by facts; must we then wait 
till the gradual spread of education and of equality improve, by slow 
degrees, the present situation? In that case there are still centuries 
to be passed with things as they are. No,itistoomuch! A curse on 


(1) The idea of the destruction of the world springs from the great problem of evil 
and from the aspirations of man for a better order of things. God cannot allow iniquity 
to continue for ever. He will come and re-establish justice. Job discusses the terrible 
problem. All Eastern religions believed in the existence of a better world, and Virgil 
admirably sums up this belief in his fourth Eclogue, Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur 
ordo, §c. In one of the songs of the Edda, Voluspa, the end of the world is described in 
a similar manner as in the New Testament. ‘The sun is darkened, and the brilliant 
stars disappear from the sky, and smoke surrounds the destructive fire which is to 
destroy the world. Gigantic flames rise to heaven. Vala sees springing up from the 
midst of the ocean a new earth, covered with admirable verdure. The fields produce 
without being planted. All sin and suffering disappear. Baldur will return with 
Hadur to inhabit the sacred abode of the gods. The people will be in the enjoyment 
of Seternal peace ; and then will come from above, to ‘preside at the great judgment 
the All-powerful One, the ruler of the universe. All dissensions and discords will be 
calmed, and He will give an inviolable table of laws to be established for ever.”” Is not 


this exactly the kingdom of Heaven as foretold by the Prophets and in the New 
Testament ? 
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society! Away with its institutions and its laws! We will over- 
throw all and re-establish things in their natural and primitive 
condition, as Rousseau proposed. 

If we examine closely the present social situation we cannot feel 
any surprise at these sentiments : civilised States at war, either open 
or secret, one with the other, draining their populations by unlimited 
armaments and retaining for military service the flower of the 
nation’s youth; crushing debts everywhere, national, provincial, and 
communal, in all about £6,000,000,000, bringing in a revenue of 
about £300,000,000 to £350,000,000, taken from the necessitous, and 
serving to allow an ever-increasing number of people to live on their 
income and do nothing ; everywhere enormous budgets, quite out of 
proportion with the advantages which accrue thence to the people ; 
the cultivators of the soil reduced to live on bread and water, on 
potatoes, as in Ireland, and on pellagra-engendering maize, as in 
Italy ; the working man’s condition a trifle ameliorated, it is true, 
but not at all in proportion to the increase in production; in the 
upper classes luxury overflowing and becoming daily more refined 
and more wanton ; parliamentary administration, which was to have 
brought with it salvation, incapable of carrying out any great social 
reforms, either under a constitutional monarch or a republic ; and if 
at times a minister is met with who, like Prince Bismarck, desires to 
take steps in this direction, the satisfied middle classes raising objec- 
tions to such a policy, with the watchword of Jaisses faire. 

Anarchism and Nihilism, in spite of the growing number and the 
despairing energy of their adherents, are, at present, wholly powerless 
to jeopardize the safety of the present social order if all goes as 
usual; but suppose one of those crises when there is a collapse 
of power were to take place—a great defeat, a middle-class revolu- 
tion, or, for instance, an attempt at a restoration in France—then it 
is much to be feared that the terrible scenes of the Commune of 
1871 would be repeated with even more terrific features. In the 
last volume of Paris et ses Organes, M. Maxime du Camp casts a 
melancholy glance at the beautiful city, reflecting that it will be 
one day the prey of fire. Let us hope that this sad fate will not 
befall our capitals, and that a transformation of the social order 
will take place, without the aid of petroleum and dynamite. 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 





PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING. 


In our last month’s paper we considered two large families of cases, 
where an impression is transmitted from one person to another with- 
out the intervention of the recognised sense-organs. The distinctive 
feature of these classes was that one or other of the parties con- 
cerned (whom we called the Percipient and the Agent) was in some 
state other than that of normal waking consciousness—that is to 
say, was either asleep, or entranced, or in circumstances of excite- 
ment or peril. A third great class remained to be considered—that, 
namely, where both the parties concerned are in a state to some 
extent abnormal. 

Cases where two persons, between whom the supposed rapport 
exists, are dying at a distance from each other at the same 
time, must of course be extremely rare; but the effect of severe 
illness in producing or heightening the sensibility to an impression 
of a distant catastrophe is illustrated in the following account, lately 
contributed to Knowledge of December 2, 1882, by Mr. J. Sinclair:— 

‘‘A friend of mine (Dr. Goodall Jones, of Liverpool), related to me the 
following account of a case of premonition.' The names and dates Dr. Jones 
will give, if required. He called on a female patient on Sunday afternoon at 
3 o’clock ; her husband met him at the door, and said he was about to come for 
him, as the patient was worse and delirious. On going up-stairs, the doctor 
found the poor woman in a very excited state, asserting that her brother (a 
Liverpool pilot) was drowning in the river; ‘ which,’ said her husband, ‘is 
impossible, as he is out at sea, to the best of our knowledge.’ The doctor did 
what he could to soothe his patient, and left, convinced that it was a case of 


ordinary delirium. But in the next morning’s paper he read with surprise the 
account of the pilot’s death by drowning in the river on the previous afternoon 


at 3 o'clock.” 

Cases again where it is asserted that two persons, both entranced 
at the same time, have been together in the spirit, as in Swedenborg’s 
accounts of spiritual converse with persons apparently asleep, have 
lacked the corroboration necessary for sound evidence. But transfer- 
ences of impression of the nature of simultaneous dreams are by no 
means rare, and are easily established. An intimate friend has 
sent us a singular case (unfortunately too long for insertion here) 
where a strong nocturnal impression was reproduced even in a 
quadruple form, the four persons concerned being at the time in 
four different countries of Europe. And a paper on “ Thought- 
reading ” in MMacmillan’s Magazine for October, 1882, contained 


(1) The word “ premonition ”’ is inaccurate, the event recounted being simply one of 
simultancous impression. We have received confirmation of this narrative from Dr. 
Goodall Jones; and as soon as the husband, who is a sailor, returns from sea, we hope 
to receive from him and his wife that direct testimony which we make a rule of obtain- 
ing in every case where any living person is concerned. 
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another excellent instance. The writer, Miss Mason, of whose 
punctilious care in observation we have had personal experience, was 
suffering from the excitement of painful sympathy with certain 
events actually in course of occurrence; and the vivid natural 
imagery in which her trouble was represented during a night of 
disturbed sleep, imagery drawn from a unique spot known to her 
and totally unknown to her maid, who was sleeping on another 
floor, was reflected in that maid’s dreams with startling accuracy. 

Commoner still are the cases of double abnormality, where the 
transference of impression is to a sleeping Percipient from an Agent 
who is in some state of waking excitement. Such excited states, 
when below a certain stage of momentousness, seem to find in sleep 
a specially favourable condition for communication; and indeed, 
putting aside cases where mesmeric influence plays some part, the 
very slightest sort of events seem rarely or never to impress a distant 
mind except in dream. Owing to their very triviality, many of 
these experiences are doubtless lost; and this circumstance so far 
helps to perpetuate the unscientific view, which looks on transferred 
impressions as necessarily bound up with some solemn message or 
strange catastrophe. As an example of the trivial type, we may 
give the following narrative, which we received from Mr. A. B. 
McDougall, scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford :— 

‘On the night of January 10, 1882, I was sleeping in one of the suburbs of 
Manchester in the house of a friend, into which house several rats had been 
driven by the excessive cold. I knew nothing about these rats, but during the 
night I was waked by feeling an unpleasantly cold something slithering down 
my right leg. Iimmediately struck a light and flung off the bed-clothes, and 
saw a rat run out of my bed under the fire-place. I told my friend the 
next morning, but he tried to persuade me I had been dreaming. How- 
ever, a few days afterwardsa rat was caught in my room. On the morning of 
January 11th, a cousin of mine, who happened to be staying in my own home 
on the south coast, and to be occupying my room, came down to breakfast, and 
recounted a marvellous dream, in which a rat appeared to be eating off the 
extremities of my unfortunate self. My family laughed the matter off. How- 
ever, on the 13th, a letter was received from me giving an account of my 
unpleasant meeting with the rat and its subsequent capture. Then every one 
present remembered the dream my cousin had told certainly fifty-eight hours 
before, as having occurred on the night of January 10. My mother wrote me 
-an account of the dream, ending up with the remark, ‘ We always said 
‘was a witch; she always knew about everything almost before it took place.’ ” 


The heightening effect of sleep on the Percipient’s impressibility, 
suggested by the triviality of such an incident as this, is more 
strikingly indicated by the fact that a transferred impression of 
graver matters seems sometimes to have to wait for the sleeping 
state, in order to cross the threshold of consciousness. Many cases 
are on record where an accident to an absent friend is dreamed of 
on the following night; as though the image, flashed, perhaps, at 
the moment from brain to brain, had needed sleep and darkness for 
its development. 
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Sleep, again, seems the only condition in which impressions of 
excitement of a happy kind are transferred, which may perhaps 
be taken as indicating the superior vividness of pains over pleasures. 
We are at any rate acquainted with no instance of a waking impres- 
sion to parallel the account of a dream (for which we have the testi- 
mony both of the dreamer, Mr. A. Sparrow, of Derwent Square, 
Liverpool, and of the person to whom he related the dream on the 
morning after its occurrence), announcing, many hours before their 
arrival by post, the details of a friend’s most unexpected marriage- 
engagement. Of the far commoner transference to a sleeping Per- 
cipient of the impression of a distressing accident, we have many 
instances; and many more still of the apparition of a dying person 
perceived by a distant mind in dream or vision. Cases of trans- 
ference where the Agent is in this most momentous of all conditions,, 
seem however to differ, as a class, from the less momentous cases, 
in the fact that the number of them where the Percipient is asleep, 
large as it is, is disproportionately exceeded by the number where 
the Percipient is in a state of normal waking consciousness. We 
give a few specimens of these last classes. 

The Rev. R. B. F. Elrington, Vicar of Lower Brixham, a friend of 
one of us, vouches for the fact that the following occurrence in his 
parish was described hours before the arrival of the news confirming 


the fears which it occasioned; and he certifies to the good character 
of the witnesses. 


In the early spring of 1881, Mrs. Barnes, of Brixham, Devonshire, whose 
husband was at sea, dreamt that his fishing-vessel was run into by a steamer. 
Their boy was with him, and she called out in her dream, ‘‘ Save the boy!” At 
this moment another son sieeping in the next room rushed into hers, crying 
out, ‘‘ Where’s father ?’’ She asked what he meant, when he said he had dis- 
tinctly heard his father come up-stairs and kick with his heavy boots against the 
door, as he was in the habit of doing when he returned from sea. The boy’s 
statement and her own dream so alarmed the woman that early next morning 
she told Mrs. Strong and other neighbours of her fears. News afterwards came. 
that her husband’s vessel had been run into by a steamer, and that he and 
the boy were drowned. 


Mrs. Powles, of Wadhurst, West Dulwich, 8.E., who is person- 
ally known to one of us, sends us the following narrative :— 


“‘T am in a position to vouch for a very curious dream which my late 
husband, Mr. William Holden, dreamt about a brother of his, Dr. Raiph 
Holden, who was at that time travelling in the interior of Africa. One 
morning in June or July, 1861, my husband woke me with the announcement, 
‘ Ralph is dead.’ I said, ‘You must be dreaming.’ ‘No, I am not dreaming 
now, but I dreamt twice over that I saw Ralph lying on the ground, supported 
by aman. He was lying under a large tree, and he was either dead or dying.’ 
In December came the news that Dr. Holden was dead; and from a Mr. 
Green, who had been exploring in the same region, they learnt ‘ that he must 
have died about the time when his brother dreamt about him, and that he died 
in the arms of his faithful native servant, lying under a large tree, where he 
was afterwards buried.’ The Holden family have a sketch which Mr. Green 
took on the spot of the tree and its surroundings, and on seeing it my husband 
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said, ‘ Yes, that is exactly the place where I saw Ralph in my dream, dying or 
dead.’ ” 


The next account is from a gentleman residing in Ireland, 
of long-standing repute both as a doctor and as an antiquary, and 
whom we will call A. His wish that his name should not be pub- 
blished is due to the fact that one of the actors whom his narrative 
discredits is still living. 


One Monday night in December, 1836, he had the following dream, cr, as 
he would prefer to call it, revelation. He found himself suddenly at the gate 
of Major N. M.’s avenue, many miles from his home. Close to him were a 
group of persons, one of them a woman with a basket on her arm, the rest 
men, four of whom were tenants of his own, while the others were unknown to 
him. Some of the strangers seemed to be murderously assaulting H. W., one 
of his tenants, and he interfered. ‘‘I struck violently at the man on my left, 
and then with greater violence at the man’s face to my right. Finding to my 
surprise that I did not knock down either, I struck again and again, with 
all the violence of a man frenzied at the sight of my poor friend’s murder. To 
my great amazement I saw that my arms, although visible to my eye, were 
without substance ; and the bodies of the men I struck at and my own came 
close together after each blow through the shadowy arms I struck with. My 
blows were delivered with more extreme violence than I think I ever exerted ; 
but I became painfully convinced of my incompetency. I have no conscious- 
ness of what happened, after this feeling of unsubstantiality came upon me.” 
Next morning A. experienced the stiffness and soreness of violent bodily exer- 
cise, and was informed by his wife that in the course of the night he had much 
alarmed her by striking out again and again with his armsin a terrific manner, 
‘‘as if fighting for his life.” He in turn informed her of his dream, and begged 
her to remember the names of those actors in it who were known to him. On 
the morning of the following day, Wednesday, A. received a letter from his agent 
who resided in the town close to the scene of the dream, informing him that his 
tenant, H. W., had been found on Tuesday morning at Major N. M.’s gate, 
speechless and apparently dying from a fracture of the skull, and that there was 
no trace of the murderers. That night A. started for the town, and arrived there 
on Thursday morning. On his way to a meeting of magistrates he met the 
senior magistrate of that part of the country, and requested him to give orders 
for the arrest of the three men whom, besides H. W., he had recognised in his 
dream, and to have them examined separately. This was at once done. The 
three men gave identical accounts of the occurrence, and all named the woman 
who was with them; she was then arrested, and gave precisely similar 
testimony. They said that between eleven and twelve on the Monday night 
they had been walking homewards all together along the road, when they were 
overtaken by three strangers, two of whom savagely assaulted H. W., while the 
other prevented his friends from interfering. HH. W. did not die, but was never 
the same man afterwards; he subsequently emigrated. Of the other parties 
concerned, the only survivor (except A. himself) gave an account of the occur- 
rence to the archdeacon of the district in November, 1881, but varied from the 
true facts in stating that he had taken the wounded man home in his cart. 
Had this been the case he would, of course, have been called on for his testimony 
at once. 


The following narrative we have from three independent sources, 
viz. (1) Letter from Mr. John C. Strefford, 39, Mount Street, Welsh- 
pool, son of the superintendent of police, whose dream is recorded, 
and who is now dead; (2) Verbal account taken down from Miss 
Phillips by Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood ; (3) Letter from the Reverend 
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J. E. Hill, Vicar of Welshpool. All the accounts are practically 
identical, the only discrepancy being as to the length of time for 
which the girl was imprisoned. We abridge as follows :— 


About 1871, Miss Phillips, of Church Street, Welshpool, had a deaf-and- 
dumb maid. This girl fell ill and needed change of air, and Miss Phillips pro- 
posed to send her to her Brother for three weeks. The girl was very unwilling 
to go, and on the appointed morning, a Tuesday, she handed over a tray which 
she was carrying up-stairs to another servant, and was not seen afterwards, 
Miss Phillips and her friends in great alarm searched the house all over, 
including the cellar in which the girl was afterwards found. On the following 
Friday (or possibly the Wednesday) morning, the superintendent of police, 
Strefford, called and said that he had an impression on his mind that she was 
concealed in the house, and begged to be allowed to make search. Miss Phillips 
consented, and Strefford, who had never been in the house before, walked 
straight to the door of the cellar stairs and went down. In the cellar they 
found the girl jammed fast in an open flue directly beneath the fire-place in 
the room above, the ashes of which it was meant to receive. The opening 
from the flue to the cellar was not above eighteen inches high, and the girl had 
drawn some carpeting after her so as to conceal her legs. They had to get 
bricklayer’s tools and dig down the bricks before they could get her out. 

Now as to the cause of Strefford’s assurance that he would find her there. 
‘My father,” says Mr. John C. Strefford, ‘‘ awoke my mother in the middle of 
the night and said, ‘I know where that poor girlis. She is up a chimney in 
the cellar belonging to the house which she lives in.’”” He could not rest after 
this; got up at five o’clock, went to the house, and found the girl, as above 


narrated. 

Since our arrangement of topics has thus brought us round at the 
end to what we started from, sleep or vision on the part of the 
Percipient, and since no department of our subject has been the field 
of more folly and superstition than this realm of dreamland, we may 
take the present opportunity of stating what kinds of dream we 
think deserving of notice. Dreams form, no doubt, the most 
assailable part of our evidence. They are placed almost in a 
separate category by their intimate connection with the lowest 
physical, as well as the highest psychical, operations. The gro- 
tesque medley which constantly throng through the gate of ivory 
thrust into discredit our rarer visitants through the gate of horn. 
For our purposes, then, the dreams must have been noted down, or 
communicated to others, directly after their occurrence. If con- 
cerned with grave events, those events must be not of a chronic but 
of a critical kind, such as sudden danger or actual death. If concerned 
with trivial events, those events must be in some way bizarre or 
unexpected, not such every-day occurrences as a visit from a friend 
or the arrival of a present. To all dreams, however, one objection 
may be taken which has plausibility enough to be worth a minute’s 
consideration. It is said that millions of people are dreaming every 
night, and that it might be expected, according to the doctrine of 
chances, that some few out of so vast a multitude of dreams would 
“turn out true.” But, in the first place, an extremely small per- 
centage of this multitude of dreams contain as their single or cul- 
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minating point the definite sight of some one else in unusual or 
exciting circumstances. There are few exceptions to the rule that 
we are the heroes of our own dreams, and where a single strong 
impression survives the moment of waking, an occurrence which in 
itself is comparatively infrequent, the impression is far more 
often than not of circumstances in which we ourselves are central. 
And, in the second place, a dream which leaves on the mind a sense 
of interest or of disturbance, extending far into waking hours, is 
with most of us a decidedly rare event, and is a comparatively rare 
event even with those to whom it occurs oftenest, if the number of 
their dreams be completely realised. The very fact of a dream being 
specially remembered and noted may be taken as a proof of its having 
been exceptional. Far rarer, of course, are the cases where these two 
rare characteristics are combined, and where a vivid impression of 
another person in unusual or exciting circumstances, having been 
first produced in a dream, survives as a haunting and disturbing 
influence. If the dreams of a single night in England could be 
counted, it may be doubted whether so large a proportion as ohe in 
a million would be of this character. And when this immensely 
reduced number of dreams is considered, the number of occurrences, 
coincidently with the dream, of the identical event dreamed of, so 
far from exemplifying the law of chances, would be found to set it 
completely at defiance. If it be still objected that this argument at 
any rate does not apply to cases of coincidence where the event or 
scene is not of an unusual or exciting kind, and is remembered sufli- 
ciently to be noted without the production of any haunting im- 
pression, the reply is obvious. Of ordinary and unexciting events 
and scenes the number possible to imagination is practically infinite ; 
the trivial details of circumstances which any single person can in 
imagination connect with the various persons of his acquaintance so 
clearly outnumber the remembered dreams of his whole lifetime, as 
to put the coincidence of dream and reality again completely outside 
the law of chances. 

To return now from this brief digression, our scheme of classifi- 
cation, as above sketched, is tolerably obvious; but in looking back 
on the topics which have been passed in review, it will be seen that 
the logical limits originally proposed, and which would confine the 
phenomena to those presenting a distinct analogy to Thought- 
transference, have been overstepped at many points. Attention has 
already been drawn to the difference between the cases where the 
actual impression in A’s mind is simultaneously reproduced in 
B’s, and those where the impression produced in B’s mind is 
that of A’s personality rather than of his ideas. We described 
this more general impact of mind on mind (if such it be) as a 
vivification of some previously existing rapport, and it is to this 
head that we must refer many cases of apparition at death and of 
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so-called clairvoyance. Even this category, however, is not wide 
enough to cover all cases of the impression, at a distance, of 
one personality on another. We have several instances of the 
following type. The two Percipients are personally known to one 
of us, and are above suspicion; the reason for suppressing their 
names is that they are in the employ of persons whose prejudices or 
susceptibilities they are obliged to consider. Mr. M.’s account, 
which was written down soon after the occurrence, has been slightly 
condensed. 


‘*On Thursday the 5th of September, 1867, about the hour of 10.45 A.M., on 
entering my office, I found my clerk in conversation with the porter, and the 
Rey. Mr. H. standing at the clerk’s back. I was just on the point of asking 
Mr. H. what had brought him in so early, (he worked in the same room as 
myself, but was not in the habit of coming till about mid-day,) when my clerk 
began questioning me about a telegram which had missed me. The conversa- 
tion lasted some minutes, and in the midst of it the porter gaye me a letter 
which explained by whom the telegram had been sent. During this scene 
Mr. R., from an office upstairs, came in and listened to what was going on. 
On opening the letter, I immediately made known its purport, and looked 
Mr. H. full in the face as I spoke. I was much struck by the melancholy look 
he had, and observed that he was without his neck-tie. At this juncture Mr. R. 
and the porter left the room. I spoke to Mr. H., saying, ‘ Well, what’s the 
matter with you? You look so sour.’ He made no answer, but continued 
looking fixedly at me. I took up an enclosure which had accompanied the 
letter, and read it through, still seeing Mr. H. standing opposite to me at the 
corner of the table. As I laid the papers down, my clerk said, ‘ Here, sir, is a 
letter come from Mr. H.’ No sooner had he pronounced the name than Mr. H. 
disappeared in a second. I was for a time quite dumbfounded, which astonished 
my clerk, who (it now turned out) had not seen Mr. H., and absolutely denied 
that he had been in the office that morning. The purport of the letter from 
Mr. H., which my clerk gave me, and which had been written on the previous 
day, was that, feeling unwell, he should not come to the office that Thursday, 
but requested me to forward his letters to him at his house. The next day 
(Friday), about noon, Mr. H. entered the office; and when I asked him where 
he was on the Thursday about 10.45, he replied that he had just finished 
breakfast, was in the company of his wife, and had never left his house during 
the day. I felt shy of mentioning the subject to Mr. R., but on the Monday 
following I could not refrain from asking him if he remembered looking in on 
Thursday morning. ‘Perfectly,’ he replied; ‘you were having along confab 
with your clerk about a telegram, which you subsequently discovered came 
from Mr. C.? On my asking him if he remembered who were present, he 
answered, ‘The clerk, the porter, you and H.’ On my asking him further, 
he said, ‘ He was standing at the corner of the table, opposite you. I addressed 
him, but he made no reply, only took up a book and began reading. I could 
not help looking at him, as the first thing that struck me was his being at the 
office so early, and the next his melancholy look, so different from his usual 
manner ; but that I attributed to his being annoyed about the discussion going 
on. I left him standing in the same position when I went out, followed by the 
porter.’ On my making known to Mr. R. that Mr. H. was fourteen miles off 
the whole of that day, he grew quite indignant at my doubting the evidence 
of his eyesight, and insisted on the porter being called up and interrogated. 
The porter, like the clerk, had not seen the figure.” 

Mr. R. (whose testimony is of course all-important, as precluding the hypo- 
thesis of subjective hallucination, which Mr. M.’s experience might otherwise 
have fairly suggested), has supplied us with independent and precise corrobora- 
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tion of these facts, so far as he was a party to them—the one in significant 
difference being that he says he did not speak to Mr. H., but ‘ gesticulated 
in fun to him, pointing to Mr. M. and the clerk, who were having an altercation 
about a telegram; but my fun did not seem at all catching, Mr. H. apparently 
not being inclined, as he often was, to make fun out of surrounding circum- 
stances.” 


A case like this clearly cannot well be brought under the head 
either of Thought-transference or of exaltation of rapport. The 
latter seems excluded by the trivial and meaningless nature of the 
occurrence ; while the prolonged duration of the apparition nega- 
tives any basis for it that we might seek to find in some casual and 
unheeded image of the office in London, which may have flitted 
through Mr. H.’s mind as he sat at home. So, again, there is strong 
testimony that clairvoyants have witnessed and described trivial 
incidents in which they had no special interest, and even scenes 
in which the actors, though actual persons, were complete strangers 
to them; and such cases seem properly assimilated to those 
where they describe mere places and objects, the idea of which 
can hardly be supposed to be impressed on them by any per- 
sonality at all. Once more, apparitions at death, though the 
fact of death sufficiently implies excitement or disturbance in one 
mind, have often been witnessed, not only by relatives or friends, in 
a normal state but interested in the event—a case before considered— 
but by other observers who had no personal interest in the matter. 
In some of these cases the disinterested observer has been in the 
company of the person for whom the appearance may be supposed to 
have been specially intended, as in the now classical case of the 
apparition of Lieutenant Wynyard’s brother. In other cases there 
is not even this apparent link, as where a vision or apparition 
announces the death of a perfect stranger to some one who is wholly 
at a loss to account for the visitation. Clearly then the analogy of 
Thought-transference, which seemed to offer such a convenient 
logical start, cannot be pressed too far. Our phenomena break through 
any attempt to group them under heads of transferred impression ; 
and we venture to introduce the words ¢elesthesia and telepathy to 
cover all cases of impression received at a distance without the 
normal operation of the recognised sense organs. These general 
terms may, we think, be found of permanent service; but as regards 
what is for the present included under them, we must limit and 
arrange our material rather with an eye to convenience, than with any 
belief that our classification will ultimately prove a fundamental one. 
No true demarcation, in fact, can as yet be made between one class of 
these experiences and another ; we need the record of as many and 
as diverse phenomena as we can get, if we are to be in a position to 
deal satisfactorily with any one of them. 

And this brings us back to the practical moral which we desire, 
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in the present papers, to enforce on as wide a circle as possible— 
namely, that what is really needed is a far larger supply of first- 
hand and well-attested facts. We have spoken with some assurance 
of the supply already amassed. But in a matter so anomalous, a 
number of direct and independent attestations, which would be 
utterly superfluous elsewhere, is indispensable for getting the scien- 
tific reality of the evidence into men’s minds at all—for teaching 
them that that evidence is no shifting shadow, which it may be left to 
individual taste or temperament to interpret, but more resembles a 
solid mass seen in twilight, which men may indeed avoid stumbling 
over, but only by resolutely walking away from it. And when the 
savant thus deserts the field, the ordinary man needs to have the 
nature and true amount of the testimony far more directly brought 
home to him, than is necessary in realms already mastered by 
specialists to whose dicta he may defer. Failing this direct contact 
with the facts, the vaguely fascinated regard of the ordinary public 
is, for all scientific purposes, as futile as the savant’s determined 
avoidance. Knowledge can never grow until it is realised that the 
question, “ Do you believe in these things?” is puerile, unless it 
has been preceded by the inquiry, “ What do you know about 
them ?” 

We are glad to be able to say that, in the case of many of 
the best accounts that we have received, the writers have allowed us 
to publish their names. This permission greatly increases our 
gratitude to our correspondents—many of whom have, moreover, 
taken a great deal of trouble to present their narratives in a complete 
and accurate form. There are, no doubt, occasional cases where a 
fecling of delicacy, or consideration for others, renders the stipulation 
that no names shall be published natural and right; but as a rule 
such a stipulation only makes us long to persuade our informants that, 
if they would but unite in disregarding a slight risk of ridicule, the 
risk itself would altogether disappear. For few persons who have 
not actively engaged in such inquiries as we are pursuing, can form 
any idea how enormous must be the sum of the phenomena which have 
been actually within the cognisance of persons now living. The 
number of those whom our appeal has actually reached forms but a 
very small proportion of the inhabitants even of a single country ; 
and moreover much of our best evidence has been derived from the 
limited circle of our own acquaintance. We are justified, therefore, 
in regarding the area which our inquiries have hitherto swept as but 
a corner of a very much larger field. There may probably be scores 
of persons in this country who could amass a first-hand collection of 
narratives quite as good as our own, and quite distinct from it. The 
commoner difficulties which the collector encounters may be expected 
to disappear, as it becomes better understood that there is a scheme 
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into which each narrative falls, and that any well-attested fragment of 
evidence may prove of unexpected value. At present a tone of mind 
very commonly met with (and it is one with which we are far 
from altogether quarrelling), is that of the man who prefaces his 
remarks with an expression of contemptuous disbelief in any evidence 
that you can possibly bring before him, and then goes on tosay “ that 
there is one actual fact which I can tell you, for it occurred to 
myself.’ Harder still to deal with, are those who, while firmly 
convinced, not only of their own particular experience of the 
phenomena, but of the extreme importance of establishing the 
reality of such experience in general, refuse the direct attestation 
which they would readily give to any other sort of fact in heaven or 
earth that they truly believed in, and which alone can insure the 
result they profess to desire. Taking all these people into con- 
sideration, they often seem to us like a multitude of persons standing 
side by side in the dark, who would be astonished, if the sun rose, 
to see their own overwhelming numbers. Meanwhile we are greatly 
at their mercy; with them, not with us, rests the possibility of 
giving to our subject the status of an organized science. 

For, in fact, this subject is at present very much in the position 
which zoology and botany occupied in the time of Aristotle, or 
nosology in the time of Hippocrates. Aristotle had no zoological 
gardens or methodical treatises to refer to: he was obliged to go 
down to the fish-market, to hear whatever the sailors could tell, and 
look at whatever they could bring him. This spirit of omnivorous 
inquiry no doubt exposed him to hearing much that was exaggerated 
or untrue; but plainly the science of zoology could not have been 
upbuilt without it. Diseases afford a still more striking parallel to 
the phenomena of which we are in quest. Men of science are wont 
to make it an objection to this quest that the phenomena cannot be 
reproduced under our own conditions or at our own time. The 
looseness of thought here exhibited by men ordinarily clear-headed 
is surely a striking example of the prepotence of prejudice over 
education. Will the objectors assert that all aberrations of function 
and degenerations of tissue are reproducible by direct experiment ? 
Can physicians secure a case of cancer or Addison’s disease by any 
previous arrangement of conditions? Our science is by no means 
the only one concerned with phenomena which are at present toa 
large extent irreproducible: all the sciences of life are still within 
that category, and all sciences whatever were in it once. 

And as we here find ourselves fairly embarked on the wide sea of 
difficulties and objections, we cannot better conclude our paper than 
by a brief discussion of some of those which, in the pursuance of our 
task thus far, we have most frequently encountered. We begin, 
then, by protesting against the distinction, as ordinarily drawn, 
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between legitimate and illegitimate lines of inquiry. If we analyze 
the common idea of a legitimate inquiry, it seems to be conceived as 
one whose line of departure is in demonstrable continuity with 
previous facts and theories, the establishment and coherence of 
which has been the result of specialised skill and attention. An 
inquiry, on the other hand, is conceived as illegitimate, when its 
provisional hypotheses are not in obvious continuity with established 
conceptions ; especially if it depends on facts which do not wait for 
the expert, or admit of being bottled for his inspection, but are 
unexpectedly witnessed by untrained persons, and liable to be dis- 
torted and exaggerated by the preconceptions or emotions of the 
observers. And these assumptions lead easily on to Faraday’s famous 
dictum that the scientific approach of any subject presupposes “ clear 
ideas of the naturally possible and impossible.” So naive a demand 
for prophetic knowledge of the unknown would alone suggest the 
fallacy of the above distinction of subjects. The true distinction is, 
in fact, one only of stage and degree. No science—scarcely even 
pure mathematics itself—has attained to the more advanced stage 
without experiencing the characteristic drawbacks of the earlier. 
And, since the mode of collecting evidence depends on the stage, a 
letter to the newspapers may be no unfair modern parallel to the 
old naturalists’ visits to the slaughter-house and the fish-market. 
But this erroneous distinction is in reality based upon an error of 
much greater magnitude. Many persons adopt the words “ natural ” 
and “‘supernatural”’ to express a distinction between objects of inquiry 
belonging to the physical sciences and those with which we are con- 
cerned. This distinction we altogether repudiate. If any one con- 
siders the occurrences for which we bring evidence to be supernatural, 
it is certainly not ourselves. We have no idea what the word can 
meanin such aconnection. We carry our whole instinct of scientific 
solidarity into every detail of our inquiry. The age of transition is 
assuredly near its close, which has permitted even eminent savants to 
picture the “ natural” governance of the universe as a bond to be 
occasionally snapped by some power which itself, presumably, has 
no “nature.” ‘That a beloved friend in the moment of his disso- 
lution,” Humboldt could still say sixty years ago, ‘“‘ may gain power 
over the elements, and, in defiance of the laws of Nature, be able 
to appear to us, would be perfectly incomprehensible, if it was not 
for the half-defined feeling in our hearts that it may be so. It is 
quite probable that a very earnest desire might give strength suffi- 
cient to break through the laws of Nature.” To such language we 
find a double objection. On the one hand, we are unable to base 
objective conclusions on any “ half-defined feeling in our own hearts ” 
that the universe must needs be such as we would fain have it. 
But, on the other hand, if we find ourselves face to face with the 
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sorts of events to which Humboldt refers, we can accept no arbitrary 
“ scientific frontier ” between them and the Nature that we all know. 
We entertain no doubt that orderly laws lie at the basis of all 
these facts, however remote those laws may be from our present ken. 
The presumption as to our intellectual habits and attitudes, which 
the term “ supernaturalism ” is meant to imply, is therefore wholly 
without foundation. The phenomena examined by us stand on the 
same ground as any other phenomena which are widely attested, but 
are not matters of common experience; and inquiry into such 
phenomena must not be obstructed by any question-begging term. 
Either they are facts, or they are not. If they are not facts, that 
must be proved in accordance with the laws of evidence, not by 
assertions of any prescriptive monopoly in the natural. If they 
are facts, all the mystery that lies behind them lies behind every 
other fact in the universe. Strip off this wrongly-fathered theory of 
the “supernatural,” and to the marvel and mystery that remain we 
can apply no stronger expressions than have been constantly applied 
to the commonest phenomena in Nature by those who have known 
Nature best. 

We do not, however, expect or desire altogether to dispel the 
instinctive feeling that the objects of our research present an aspect 
of the marvellous which seems in some sort sui generis; let us con- 
sider what natural basis this instinct possesses. We believe that 
the special feeling of incredulous surprise which much of our 
evidence excites is due to a combination of three characteristics. 
In the first place, the phenomena have very little obvious connection 
with those of sciences already established. In the second place, 
they are often of an emotional and startling character, so as to 
suggest a peculiar possibility of mistake ; or if, on the other hand, 
their subject-matter is trivial, then their intrusion into the common 
routine of life produces a sense of the ridiculous which is equally 
hostile to just consideration. In the third place, although not 
exactly rare, they are diverse, sporadic, and seemingly so arbitrary 
in their occurrence that past observation suggests no clue to the 
time, place, or manner of their probable repetition. No other 
phenomena in Nature have united these three characteristics in so 
high adegree. The attraction exercised by amber on straw was an 
isolated, but not a startling fact. The thunderclap was both an 
isolated and a startling phenomenon ; but it was perceived often, and 
by numbers at once; and therefore, though it could give rise to 
superstition, it could not be met by incredulity. Nor could erup- 
tions of Etna be questioned, though they might be attributed to the 
turnings of Typheus in his bed. Again, many optical effects, as 
the mirage in the desert, have seemed, when first observed, at once 
disconnected from science as then known, and arbitrary in their 
times of occurrence. The reality of such phenomena may have been 
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questioned ; but they have not been sufficiently intermixed with 
familiar things to arouse party feeling, or sufficiently exciting to 
suggest error of testimony through sensory illusion connected with 
a highly emotional state. Such instances may perhaps suggest how 
rare in other directions is the union of all those provocations to 
incredulity which our evidence has to overmaster. It would be 
easy, however, to imagine that such a union might have appeared in 
the case of some phenomenon in natural history; and that pheno- 
menon would then have been as strenuously disbelieved in as any 
ghost. Had nature given us an electric whale instead of an electric 
eel, and had a whole boat’s-crew of mediceval harpooners been now 
and again struck dead by the shock, what would have been thought 
of the story that their companions told of the encounter ? 

These inherent embarrassments of our inquiry are of course 
specially emphasised by its appearance in the world, as a scientific 
study, in a generation whose ideal of such study is formed from the 
most developed branches of science. But its position is yet further 
complicated by the fact that it happens to combine in itself difficul- 
ties of conception and treatment peculiar to the early stages of two 
great separate branches—physics and natural history. In the first 
place, like physics, it is presumably concerned with some specialised 
form of energy; but this form of energy is at present too indistinctly 
realised, and too little under our control, to admit of being corre- 
lated with the acknowledged forms, quantitatively estimated, or 
even instructively defined. In discussing our phenomena we cannot 
avoid the terms force and matter; but we recognise all the time 
that the connection between them and the manifestations of force 
and matter with which science is already familiar, remains as yet 
almost wholly concealed. Such speculations as can now be framed with 
regard to these obscure phenomena, can hardly be said to differ from 
the earliest physical conceptions of Thales and Heraclitus, except in 
the higher standard of scientific proof which we can now propose to 
ourselves as our ultimate goal. And the very existence of that 
standard constitutes a difficulty ; the twilight which has, in every 
department of the endless domain of physics, preceded the illuminat- 
ing dawn of law, is here made doubly dark and dubious by the 
advanced daylight of scientific conceptions from which we peer into 
it. In the second place, like natural history in its early stage, our 
inquiry is concerned with a variety of sensible phenomena as such— 
with forms or sounds simply as they strike the senses of those who 
come across them; and the isolation of the phenomena, and the 
absence of any genuine classification even of the most provisional 
kind, have a most distinct influence on their primd-facie credibility, 
as compared with new phenomena of the older sciences, which have 
the advantage of falling at once under familiar classes. When the 
poisonous lizard is discovered he is a surprise to every one. Never- 
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theless he is both an animal and a lizard ; and even in ages before 
his order or his genus was known, he would at least have found the 
category of quadruped open to receive him. But in our inquiry, the 
phenomena do not, as a rule, find in men’s minds a niche ready for 
their acceptance even as the most general class. In their scattered 
independence they have to fight their way, each on its own merits, 
into minds which not only are indisposed to welcome them, but are 
even unable, without a distinct and disagreeable effort, to assign them 
any habitat at all. 

We think it well, and we think it enough, that the foregoing 
difficulties in the way of belief should be stated and realised; being 
convinced that, if the evidence as it stands be also realised, the 
difficulties will be rather incentives than obstacles to progress. But 
there is another sort of objection, not properly affecting grounds of 
belief, which requires different treatment; and which we shall here 
only notice so far as to make it explicit, and to show in whose mouths, 
at any rate, it will not lie. It is a common idea that the recognised 
paths of labour, along which steady progress is being made and may 
still be made to an unpredictable extent, are so various and abun- 
dant, that it is trifling to desert them for a dubious track, where 
progress, even could it be supposed possible, would present no appa- 
rent relation to other progress, and would in no way react on the 
general advancement. But this vague language, answering to what 
is commonly but a vague prejudice, turns out to be susceptible of two 
very different meanings. Is the progress meant that of human 
happiness, or that of human knowledge? Are we listening to the 
gospel of Positivism, or of Science? The Positivist, from his own 
point of view, is justified in considering the practical amelioration 
of human conditions as so vast an aim, and the sciences which have 
an influence in that direction as so well recognised, that it is cul- 
pable to aim at extending mere knowledge, as such, and without a 
definite prospect of bringing the new acquisitions into relation with 
human welfare. In this view, we say; there is, primd facie, a fair 
ground of objection ; and we specially refrain for the present from 
vindicating our inquiries from the charge of irrelevance to human 
welfare. That vindication, when the time for it comes, we are con- 
fidently prepared to undertake: we are confident of being able to 
show that there is no line of scientific enquiry from which results 
of so much importance to the well-being of mankind are to be 
expected. But what we would here point out is that the 
Positivist’s view is one which in other connections our scientific 
opponents are the first to disclaim; and we cannot therefore 
allow them to take advantage of its prestige and popularity in 
the objections which they urge against us, as pursuers of a new and 
dubious path. Knowledge as such, knowledge wherever it may lead 
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us, knowledge however little it may seem to do for us—this is the 
very essence of the scientific creed. Men of science never tire of 
pointing out in what unlikely ways knowledge which once seemed 
objectless and useless has been brought, perbaps after centuries, into 
vital connection with human affairs; and a naturalist who refused to 
describe the peculiarities of objects observed by him during some 
voyage of discovery, on the ground that he did not see how men 
would be better off for the knowing of them, would be scouted as a 
renegade. In the present instance, it is assuredly not the scientific 
unimportance, but the vastness and obscurity of the vistas opened to 
scientific inquiry, which may naturally lead men to pause before 
committing themselves to a search so infinite, through realms so long 
obscure— 


Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silyis, ubi coelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 


“What good does it do?” or “ What good would it do, if it were 
true?” this, always the unscientific question par excellence, is 
surely the merest paltering here. 

The reason of this alien note, the reason that it is possible, at this 
time of day, to treat one department of facts in a manner so opposed 
to recognised principles, lies really in the unnoticed entrance of 
assumptions—in a gravitation to an d priori stand-point, natural to all 


of us when not buoyed up by a pressure of facts of the most obvious 
and palpable sort. Objectors to the reality of the events, unable 
from the nature of the case to produce evidence that they did not, 
and driven therefore to argue that they cow/d not happen, are fain to 
find a fulcrum for that argument in some quite gratuitous hypothesis. 
We have found this spirit of assumption taking most Protean 
forms. For example, the gentlemen who commented in the Wine- 
teenth Century on our evidences of Thought-reading, argued that they 
struck at the root of the understanding on which all human inter- 
course is carried on. The argument is, of course, one large assump- 
tion, being nothing less than this:—If it were the case that 
exceptional individuals could obtain an impression of some perfectly 
simple object, on which the visualising power of all present is 
powerfully concentrated, (a condition probably never once realised in 
the world’s history till people lately began purposely and deliberately 
to make “‘Thought-reading” experiments,) it would have to beequally 
the case that any one, anywhere, must be able, against his neigh- 
bour’s will, to read his most casual or abstract thought. Because a 
marine animal, alleged to have been dredged up in some remote part 
of the Atlantic Ocean, does not swarm in all seas, it could not have 
been dredged up at all! As to the sort of phenomena considered in 
the present paper, the favourite hypothesis is that they only appear 
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to people of nervous temperament, or emotionally predisposed to 
believe in them—an idea which the slightest study of the evidence 
would at once dispel. This same idee of predisposition suggested 
lately to a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette a remarkable psycho- 
physiological argument, in which the leading part was played by a 
still more singular assumption. From the fact that proneness to 
certain emotions, of which fright or awe might be a specimen, may 
safely be coment with points of nervous organization which 
descend from father to son, it was tacitly inferred that the unemo- 
tional judgments, expressed in logical propositions, of men sitting 
down “in a cool hour” to weigh evidence, are largely determined 
by peculiarities of nervous tracks transmitted to them from their 
ancestors; which is something like assuming that, being all the 
near descendants of men whese brain-motions were associated with a 
belief in caloric or in an electric fluid, we are born with a 
predisposition to deny that heat is a mode of motion, or electricity a 
form of energy. But strangest of all are the assumptions which 
pervade the ordinary objections to the phenomena as senseless, 
profitless, and irrelevant to the general scheme of a dignified universe. 
Certain alleged facts, it seems, are not worth inquiring into, because 
their character does not correspond to what, on some hypothesis 
usually involving the “supernatural,” might have been expected. 
That this should be a frequent line of thought with men professing 
enlightened ideas, curiously reminds us how thin at present our 
varnish of science is, how few generations separate us from the 
Middle Ages, and how temptingly near us still is the d priori stand- 
point. Few of us can get for a moment off familiar ground, without 
unconsciously betraying our descent from the men who muzzled 
Roger Bacon and sent Bruno to the stake. 

_ But after all it is not so much controversy or exposition that is 
the business of the hour, but the collection, the record, and the 
assimilation, of actual facts. And the invitation to aid in this 
business should not, we think, be an unwelcome one. We certainly 
hope to see our inquiry in a more advanced state, as time goes on; 
but it can never well be in a more interesting state than at the 
present moment. There is the maximum of stimulus which the 
sense of a rising cause, of an onflowing tide, can give ; there are the 
alluring gleams of dawning order ; there is the excitement of a time 
when individual efforts, however humble, may contribute in a 
sensible measure towards the establishment of important truth. The 
qualities which the research needs, for the present at any rate, are 
not those of a specially-endowed minority; they are not so much 
originality and profundity as candour, patience, and care. 

EpmMunD GuRNEY. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 
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Durine the last few years of his long and active life, the late Prince 
Gortchakoff is said to have been fond of fighting his diplomatic 
battles over again ; and of pointing out to his friends, or still better, 
to those who more than a quarter of a century ago were his 
country’s enemies, how, taking the direction of foreign affairs 
immediately after the signing of the Paris Treaty, he had made 
it his constant object throughout his long tenure of office to get 
that hated document annulled: a result which was finally attained 
when, by the Treaty of Berlin, Moldavian Bessarabia was separated 
from Roumania and re-annexed to Russia. To record the success 
of his endeavour, and first of all, to show how it became necessary 
for Russia to accept the treaty which Prince Gortchakoff, on his 
accession to office, resolved to destroy, is the object of a work on the 
diplomatic history of the Crimean War, issued at St. Petersburg by 
the Publishers to the Imperial Court, under the superintendence 
of the Russian Foreign Office. 

Causes and Consequences of the Crimean War, the book might fairly 
have been called ; for it aims in its concluding pages at showing how 
Prince Gortchakoff, when Russia had gone through that period of 
“‘ self-collection’”’ which might have been mistaken for “ sulkiness ” 
(‘La Russie ne boude pas, elle se recueille”), profited by every oppor- 
tunity to undo the hostile stipulations of the Paris Treaty; and, 
moreover, how every power which took part against Russia in 1854 
has since come to grief. England has, somehow, escaped; and 
Sardinia, transformed into Italy, would seem to have profited by the 
bold enterprise in which Count Cavour engaged her, side by side 
with France and England. Russia may well say, however, that but 
for her passive attitude intentionally maintained in 1859, Austria. 
would not have been driven out of Italy ; and again, that but for her 
neutrality, with a leaning towards Prussia in 1870, France would 
not in 1871 have been vanquished and despoiled. 

The actual situation in the East is by no means unlike that which 
the Emperor Nicholas pointed to nearly thirty years ago, when, 
in his celebrated conversation with Sir Hamilton Seymour on the 
subject of the “Sick Man,” he suggested that, if “ anything 
happened” to him, England should occupy Egypt, and Russia take 
up new ground in the Balkan peninsula. Whatever future may be 
reserved for it, Egypt is for the moment in—or at least on—our 
hands; and if Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria cannot be looked 
upon as provinces of a huge Russo-Slavonian empire, the newly- 
formed Bulgarian army is, all the same, a force of Russian creation 
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under Russian command; while, whatever they may do in wars to 
come, it is not to be forgotten that the army of Roumania, and the 
less important one of Servia, co-operated with Russia in her last 
campaign against Turkey, even as the Bavarians, the Saxons, the 
Hessians, the Badeners, and the Wurtembergers co-operated with 
Prussia in the war of 1870 against France. The programme sketched 
by the Emperor Nicholas has not yet been realised. But steps, per- 
manent or not, have been taken in that direction, and not on the side 
of Russia and England alone. For the Emperor Nicholas foresaw 
that in solving the Turkish question at the expense of Turkey, it 
would be necessary to consider the interests of Austria; and without 
apportioning to that power any precise share in the spoil, he indicated 
his views on the subject when he suggested that, if Austria objected 
to a Russian occupation of Roumania, or the “ Danubian principali- 
ties,” as Moldavia and Wallachia were at that time collectively 
called, she might by way of compensation take up a position in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 

Thirty years ago, in fact, the same tendencies on the part of 
particular powers to break in upon the Turkish Empire at particular 
points existed, which have manifested themselves quite recently ; 
and the Russian Foreign Office, as represented by its late chief, seems 
to be of opinion that such changes as were inevitable in the position 
of Turkey might have been accomplished without bloodshed; while 
it is quite convinced that the Crimean war might have been avoided 
if England would only have kept to the arrangement made with 
her Government at the time of the Emperor Nicholas’s visit to 
Queen Victoria, in 1844; this arrangement being taken as the basis 
and starting point of the new and much more developed propositions 
made to England through Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1853. But if 
England chose to adopt a new attitude in regard to Russia, war might 
still have been averted had the English Prime Minister, Lord 
Aberdeen, given the Russian Government plainly to understand that 
unless it desisted from the claims it was pressing upon Turkey the 
result would be an appeal to arms. 

France, we are assured, fought Russia in the Kast because the 
imperial policy demanded war somewhere, and could not find a safe 
field for it in Europe. England, on the other hand, is represented 
as‘engaging in war against Russia with the view of destroying 
her prestige in Europe, and with the special object, moreover, 
of weakening her offensive power asagainst Turkey. Lord Palmer- 
ston, when in 1857 he was no longer in office, is said to have told a 
Russian diplomatist, who seems duly to have communicated the fact 
to his government, that throughout the Crimean war the Emperor 
Napoleon wished constantly to raise the Polish question. Lord 
Palmerston, however, succeeded in restricting the war to the pur- 
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poses with which England had undertaken it. These he declared 
to be (1) the liberation of Turkey from her dependence on Russia, 
and (2) the destruction of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea. Both 
these objects were, in fact, attained. The notion so widely spread 
in England that our government “ drifted ” into the war—in 
the sense of moving involuntarily in that direction, which is not the 
sense in which the now historical expression was really used— 
is never for one moment suggested ; nor does Russia ever seem to 
have cherished the delusion so often attributed to her, that England’s 
power of action was hampered by the influence of the Manchester 
party. England, indeed, in the person of Lord Palmerston, is 
represented, from the very first pages of what has justly been 
called “Prince Gortchakoff’s political legacy,” as bent on weaken- 
ing Russia in the general interest of Europe, as understood by 
the leaders of the Liberal party; and on weakening her above 
all in the East, where she was believed to entertain designs 
against Turkey, of which, according to the Russian Foreign 
Office, she was entirely innocent. 

The Crimean war possesses all the importance attached to it 
by Mr. Kinglake as the first conflict between European states 
since the great settlement of 1815; and Prince Gortchakoff, 
who, as before said, sees the consequences of the Crimean war 
in the war of 1859 for Italian unity, the war of 1866 for the 
leadership in Germany, and the war of 1870 for German unity, finds 
the causes of the Crimean war in the successive departures from 
the treaty of 1815, which France provoked, and which England 
sanctioned, but which Russia systematically opposed, and which, 
had she not been deserted by England, she would have rendered 
impossible. The arrangement of 1815 possessed not only a political 
but also a military character. It was a strategic combination 
against France in which Austria formed the advanced guard in 
Italy, and Prussia on the Rhine; while Russia formed the rear-guard 
and undertook, moreover, to maintain the status quo in the East. 

When the Belgian insurrection of 1830 broke out, England, instead 
of invoking the aid of Russia, who was ready to furnish troops for the 
maintenance of the Dutch kingdom as established in 1815, joined 
France in bringing about a new order of things with Belgium 
and the Low Countries formed into separate States. This was the 
first blow to the arrangement of 1815, territorially considered ; and 
the Polish insurrection of the same year had the effect of marking 
once more the line of separation which placed England and France 
on one side, Russia on the other. 

In 1833 Russia excited the jealousy of France and England by 
interfering to protect Constantinople against the enterprises of the 
Egyptian Viceroy, and by procuring in return the signature of 
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Turkey to the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. In 1840, England and 
France, once more in agreement, demanded the nullification of this 
treaty; and General Guilleminot, French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, studied, fourteen years before it was to be carried into effect, 
the project of a landing in the Crimea, deciding on Eupatoria as one 
of the points most favourable for disembarkation. The Emperor 
Nicholas had too much regard for the European status quo to fall 
out with England on the ground of such a mere figment as the 
Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi. He accordingly declared it abolished, 
and at the same time took side with England against the pre- 
tensions of France, who, thanks to the policy of M. Thiers, was 
now supporting the claims of Mehemet Ali. The government, 
however, of M. Thiers fell, and this warlike minister was succeeded 
by the pacific M. Guizot, who formed what he himself called an 
entente cordiale with England; an understanding which had the 
effect of isolating Russia, who, after irritating and humiliating 
France, found herself with a new enemy, and without an ally. 

It had now become indispensably necessary to bring back England 
to her senses and the status quo; and with this view the Emperor 
Nicholas went in 1844 to London, and visited Queen Victoria. 
He was convinced that the only stumbling-block between England 
and Russia was the apprehension caused to the former by the 
ambitious views attributed to the latter in the East. He resolved 
then to see the English sovereign and the English ministers on this 
subject; ready to give, in regard not only to Turkey, but also 
Central Asia, all needful explanations and all possible guarantees. 
Perofsky’s expedition to Khiva in 1839, executed simultaneously with 
the English expedition to Afghanistan, and viewed of necessity in 
connection with the position of Russia and England in the far 
East, had, in spite of its disastrous result, caused much speculation, 
some apprehension, and, among a small party, downright alarm. Every 
Russian sovereign, from Peter the Great to Paul, and, in our own 
century, from Paul to Alexander I., and from Alexander I. to 
Nicholas, was known to have entertained designs which may possibly 
be as impracticable now, when the Russian and Indian frontiers are 
separated by only some hundreds of miles, as they were a century 
ago, when thousands of miles divided them, or two centuries ago, 
when the English dominion in India was scarcely established. How- 
ever that may be, the notion that Russia at Khiva would be a 
menace to India was entertained in England by a select party of 
“ alarmists,” among whom her Majesty’s Ministers were included, as 
long ago as 1840; immediately, that is to say, after the news of 
Perofsky’s expedition against Khiva reached England. In regard to 
Central Asia, as in regard to Turkey, the Emperor Nicholas was 
ready to give assurances of his friendly intentions towards England, 
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all that he demanded in return being a loyal adherence to the status 
quo in Europe; which of course implied abandonment of the French 
alliance and a friendly agreement with Russia. 

In 1844, then, the Emperor Nicholas went to England, visited 
Queen Victoria, and had numerous interviews with Lord Aberdeen, 
who was then Foreign Minister. As to the future, he was 
prepared to give the most distinct pledges; and on his return to 
St. Petersburg he directed Count Nesselrode, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to draw up a memorandum based on what had passed 
between him and Lord Aberdeen during his stay in London. The 
memorandum is given at length in Prince Gortchakoff’s study of 
the diplomacy which preceded the Crimean war; and it is pro- 
bably to this document that Mr. Thornton refers in his Lives of 
English Foreign Secretaries, as one which, without being placed in 
the archives of our Foreign Office, was handed from minister to 
minister at each change of Government. However that may be, 
the memorandum must be accepted as reproducing in substance the 
agreement come to between the Emperor Nicholas and the Govern- 
ment of England in the year 1844; and it throws a new light, to 
the advantage of the Emperor Nicholas, on the celebrated conversa- 
tion which he held nine years afterwards with Sir Hamilton Seymour 
on the subject of the “Sick Man.” The objects with which, in case 
of “anything happening” to the sick man, Russia and England 
would have to come to an understanding, were set forth as follows :— 

“1. The maintenance of the Ottoman Empire for so long a time 
as this political combination may be possible. 

“2. If we see beforehand that it is breaking up, a preliminary 
understanding to be arrived at as to the establishment of a new order 
of things destined to replace that which now exists; and precautions 
to be taken in common, so that no change occurring in the internal 
situation of that empire may threaten the security of our own states, 
or the maintenance of the European equilibrium. 

“In view of the objects thus formulated, the policy of Russia and 
that of Austria are clearly bound together by the principle of complete 
solidarity. If England, as the chief naval power, acts in concert 
with them, there is reason to believe that France will find herseli 
obliged to follow the course decided upon between St. Petersburg, 
London, and Vienna. All possibility of conflict between the Great 
Powers being thus averted, it may be hoped that the peace of Europe 
will be maintained, even in the midst of such grave circumstances. 

“It is with the view of assuring this result in the interests of all, 
that Russia and England should first come to a preliminary under- 
standing between themselves, as agreed upon by the Emperor with 
the Ministers of her Britannic Majesty during his stay in England.” 

Viewed in connection with this memorandum, addressed in 1844 
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by the Russian Government to the Government of England, and 
accepted by the latter, the conversation of the Emperor Nicholas 
with Sir Hgmilton Seymour in 1853 acquires a new character. The 
“ Sick Man,” whose, introduction to the world through the published 
despatches of Sir Hamilton Seymour caused so much scandal at 
the time of the Crimean war, was but a revival. He is at least 
foreshadowed, with the mortal character of his malady already 
indicated, in those clauses of the Nesselrode Memorandum which 
consider the probability of ‘something happening” to Turkey, and 
which stipulate that on the occurrence of the unhappy event, England 
and Russia shall come to an understanding, with a view to action 
in common. 

But England in 1844 mistrusted Russia, in connection not only 
with Turkey but also with Central Asia. Apart from Perofsky’s. 
expedition ‘to Khiva, of which the immediate effect, even in case 
of success, could only have told indirectly and remotely upon 
India, Russia had been intriguing against us in Afghanistan; a fact 
better known to the English Government, who had received par- 
ticulars on the subject from its agents at Cabul, than to the English 
public, to whom the despatches from these agents were presented in 
a mutilated form, with almost everything that compromised Russia 
cut out. The Emperor Nicholas, however, must have been aware 
that the offers of arms and money made on his part by the Polish 
agent, Captain Vitkievitch, to Dost-Mohamed, had become known to 
us through the reports of Burns and others. It was a matter of 
European notoriety, moreover, that the Persian force, which had laid 
siege to Herat, had been commanded by a Russian, General Barofsky 
—confounded by some of our agents in Cabul with the Perofsky of 
the Khivan expedition; and to leave nothing unsettled between the 
two countries, the Emperor Nicholas proposed an agreement on the 
subject of Central Asia as well as Turkey. 

Already the idea of a “ neutral zone” was entertained ; a geogra- 
phical and political idea, which, far from remaining fixed, shifts its 
ground constantly, and always to move in the direction of India. In 
1844, for example, Russia agreed “‘ to leave the Khanates of Central 
Asia as a neutral zone interposed between the two empires, so as to 
preserve them from dangerous contact.” In 1869 the zone which by 
the agreement of that year was to be regarded as “‘ beyond the inter- 
ference of Russia,’ consisted of Afghanistan proper and the little 
states of Afghan Turkestan, between the Hindu-kush and the Oxus. 
The possibility of leaving Afghan Turkestan untouched, and the 
propriety of advancing the Russian frontier to the Hindu-kush is 
now, both by Russian officers and Russian publicists, being actively 
discussed. By the secret convention, or interchanged memorandum, 
however, of 1844 not only did Russia engage to leave independent 
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the Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, but she also agreed 
with England to take general measures for assuring the peace of 
Persia, and in particular “for forestalling the dangers of a contested 
succession and for regulating in common the frontier relations on the 
one side with Turkey, on the other with Afghanistan.” 

The remarks made by the writer representing the Russian 
Foreign Office on the subject of Central Asia and Persia are 
very strange. “ Faithfully observed by Russia, this programme,” 
he says, “preserved the tranquillity of Asia for twenty years ;” 
that is to say, until 1864, in which year General Tchernaieff 
interfered rudely enough both with Khokand and with Bokhara. 
But Lord Palmerston, we are told, “‘had broken the agreement 
on the subject, just as he had broken the one relating to Turkey ”— 
for Prince Gortchakoff persists in his belief that Lord Palmerston 
was the true author of the Crimean war. Immediately after the 
Treaty of 1856 he ‘‘ profited by circumstances to wage war against 
Persia, in order to make that country feel the power of Great 
Britain, and to take from it definitively Herat, which was then 
annexed to Afghanistan.” “Thence,” it is added, “resulted the 
progress since accomplished in Central Asia by Russia restored to 
her full liberty of action, and free from all illusions as to the utility 
of subordinating her interests to the idea of an impossible solidarity.” 
Whatever, then, English writers and English politicians may say on 
the subject, the Russians themselves regard their movement towards 
Afghanistan as injurious to the interests of England. It is not 
astonishing that they should do so now, considering that the 
Emperor Nicholas took the same view in 1844, when not one 
successful step in that direction had as yet been made. 

In 1849 the insurrections of the previous year had almost every- 
where been quelled. In Hungary alone the revolution was successful ; 
and Russia saw with alarm that prominent among the leaders of the 
Hungarians were Dembinski and Bem, at the head of a Polish legion 
forty thousand strong. It seemed certain that if the Hungarian 
movement succeeded—and it was triumphant when, at the last 
moment, Russia’s proffered aid was accepted by the Austrian govern- 
ment—a number of little republics would be established on the fron- 
tiers of the great conservative empire; and, most direct danger of 
all, that Russia herself would be attacked in Poland. 

Russia’s prestige had never been greater in Europe than immedi- 
ately after the suppression of the Hungarian insurrection. Lord 
Palmerston, we are told, saw this with sorrow and pain; and, as 
first protest against it, he urged the Porte to refuse the extradition 
of the Polish and Hungarian chiefs who, from Hungary, had taken 
refuge in Turkey. No opportunity of striking a blow at Russia’s 
preponderance as yet presented itself. But the Russian Foreign 
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Office is of opinion that Lord Palmerston had already conceived the 
idea of an Anglo-French alliance against Russia. Among the ques- 
tions which “ history has not yet decided ” is that of the understand- 
ing which may or may not have been come to between Lord 
Palmerston and Prince Louis Napoleon during the latter’s residence 
in England. But it is hinted that the Prince and the Minister were 
bound together by mysterious ties, even before the revolution of 
1848; and it is asserted as the next thing to a positive fact, that from 
the moment of Prince Louis Napoleon’s becoming President of the 
French Republic, Lord Palmerston entered into secret negotiations 
with him to the detriment of Russia. In any case, even if these 
two suppositions be both dismissed, Lord Palmerston saw from the 
first to what effective purpose he could turn the necessities and 
the ambition of the new ruler of France, by engaging him in an 
enterprise of some kind against Russia. In this manner is explained 
the precipitancy with which, regardless of the views entertained by 
the Cabinet and by the Queen, Lord Palmerston acknowledged the 
Prince-President after the coup détat of 1851. Lord Palmerston’s 
haste, however, was punished by a fall; and first with Lord Gran- 
ville, and afterwards with Lord Malmesbury as Foreign Ministers, 
Russia had no occasion to fear hostile or even unkindly action on the 
part of England. 

Shaken to pieces as the “edifice of 1815” now was, there were 
still important fragments which might be saved; and, faithful to 
the last, the Emperor Nicholas declared himself ready to defend 
Belgium should France menace that State. The re-establishment of 
the French Empire was looked upon throughout Ex1ope as presaging 
war in one direction or another; and the Russian Government, in 
answer to an inquiry from the Government of England, declared itself 
ready to send sixty thousand men to Belgium, and if necessary to sup- 
port the independence of that country with the whole of its forces. 

There was at this time anything but good will between France 
and England, and all that Russia had observed in the mutual 
relations of the two countries was, profound mistrust on the part of 
the latter; a feeling which expressed itself in anticipations of inva- 
sion and the formation of volunteer corps at the express invitation of 
the Government. 

When, therefore, in 1853 the Emperor Nicholas found the English 
Cabinet presided over by Lord Aberdeen, the moment seemed pro- 
pitious for referring to that arrangement of the year 1844, of which 
the principal points had been recorded in the memorandum addressed 
by Count Nesselrode to the English Government. It was with Lord 
Aberdeen that the arrangement had been made, and Lord Aberdeen 
was once more in power. France had already shown herself irritated 
by Russia’s delay in recognising the French empire, and by the 
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ungracious manner in which, at the last moment, recognition was 
given; and the Russian Government could not but be struck by the 
coincidence of this irritation with the increased importance attached 
by France to her pretensions in connection with the Holy Places. 
The English Cabinet, on the other hand, under Lord Derby, had 
signed with Russia an “eventual protocol” (to which both Prussia 
and Austria adhered), with the view of guaranteeing the territorial 
status quo in Europe in case its violation should be threatened by the 
French Emperor. When the Conservatives retired, Lord John 
Russell, on the part of the new Cabinet, informed Russia, in 
January, 1853, that while accepting the views of its predecessors as 
to the necessity of maintaining in Europe the existing territorial 
limits, the Government did not think it could consent to the 
“eventual protocol’s” being brought to the knowledge of the 
Emperor Napoleon. Such a step, said Lord John Russell, could only 
be regarded by the Emperor as a gratuitous provocation, manifesting 
a distrust for which he had not yet given cause. 

The Emperor Nicholas accepted Lord John Russell’s view. He 

‘was ready to “place confidence in any English Cabinet so long as it 

was not directed by Lord Palmerston.” In one member, moreover, of 
the new Government, Lord Aberdeen, he had particular faith; and con- 
vinced that, in face of the new Napoleonic empire, it was the interest 
of England to bind herself to her ancient allies on the Continent, he 
‘“‘ did not hesitate to open himself once more, without the least reti- 
cence, to the representative of England on the subject of the serious 
crisis which was agitating the East, the imminence of the dangers 
which it presented, and his own immediate and eventual views in the 
matter.” 

Now took place the famous conversation between the Emperor 
Nicholas and Sir Hamilton Seymour, which was published a year 
afterwards, when hostilities were on the point of commencing. To 
be fairly judged, it should be read in connection with Count Nessel- 
rode’s memorandum, previously cited, on the points already agreed to 
between England and Russia during the visit of the Emperor Nicholas 
to Queen Victoria in 1844. England had certainly not agreed that 
in consideration of being allowed to take Egypt she would consent 
to Russia’s annexing territory in the Balkan peninsula. But she had 
come to an understanding with Russia by which, “if anything hap- 
pened ” to Turkey the two countries were to concert measures with a 
view to their own particular interests in the dying man’s estate. If 
this had been generally known at the time, the English public would 
scarcely have been so much shocked, as it naturally was, when it 
suddenly learned that the Emperor Nicholas had proposed to 
our ambassador nothing less than a partition of Turkey. The 
Russian Foreign Office, however, is wrong in asserting that the 
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printed issue of the confidential conversation was due simply to a 
desire to “‘ hound on the public opinion of Europe against Russia.” 
Lord John Russell, when all hope of preserving peace was at 
an end, had delivered against Russia a speech so violent as 
to be, in the opinion of the official historian, “worthy of the 
columns of the Times.” To this the Journal de St. Pétersbourg 
replied by contrasting the new attitude of England with the one 
she had presented ten years before on the occasion of the Emperor 
Nicholas’s visit to Queen Victoria. Reference, also, was explicitly 
made to the conversation which had taken place only a year before 
between the Emperor Nicholas and Sir Hamilton Seymour ; a con- 
versation in which it seems to have struck the Russians that if the 
Emperor had taken the initiative and played the part of principal 
speaker, the English ambassador had filled well enough (as etiquette 
no doubt obliged him to do) that of attentive listener. The conversa- 
tion having been mentioned in a Russian official paper, it became 
very desirable for our Government, in view of the English public as 
well as of its French ally, to show what had really been said. It was, 
however, to the article in the journal of the Russian Foreign Office 
that its publication was due. Nor was this conversation made known 
until all purely diplomatic reasons for keeping it secret had passed 
away. The Russian Foreign Office declares its publication all the 
same to have been “an abuse.” It regards the act as a betrayal 
of confidence, and describes the incident generally as “one of the 
most painful that can be recorded in the annals of diplomacy.” 

The volumes issued under the superintendence of Prince Gortcha- 
koff present for the first time extracts from a correspondence which 
took place between the Emperor Nicholas and Queen Victoria when 
war was imminent. The Emperor Nicholas, in this last endeavour 
to avert hostilities, expressed his conviction that “in public affairs, 
and in relations between country and country, there are no surer 
pledges than the word and the personal character of the Sovereign, 
with whom, in the last resort, lies the decision of peace or war.” 
Her Majesty, in reply, assured the Emperor of her confidence in his 
sincerity. ‘But however pure,” she added, “may be the motives 
which direct the actions of sovereigns, even those of the most 
elevated character, personal qualities are not sufficient in inter- 
national transactions by which one State binds itself to another in 
solemn engagements,” 

During the long negociations which preceded the war, Russia 
had found in Lord Aberdeen a friend and almost an ally. The 
retrospective view now taken of Lord Aberdeen’s conduct is flatter- 
ing neither to him nor to the Russian diplomatists, who perceived 
what advantages might be derived from his distrust of the Emperor 
Napoleon, his confidence in the Emperor Nicholas, and his evident 
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willingness to abide, as far as possible, by the understanding be- 
tween the two Governments arrived at with his own direct approval 
in 1844. When Prince Menschikoff went on his celebrated mission 
to Constantinople, his overbearing attitude towards the Sultan’s 
Ministers excited much comment; and the journals of the day 
accused him, with or without reason, of presenting himself in 
negligent attire, and even in dirty boots. 

Prince Menschikoff had been selected by the Emperor Nicholas 
in preference to Count Orloff and Count Kisseleff, suggested by the 
Foreign Minister, on the ground of his being a man of firm character, 
of high rank, and free from the trammels of public service. He 
was answerable to no one but the Emperor for the success or failure 
of his mission; and the written instructions given to him were 
intended for his general guidance, and might, on points of detail, be 
departed from. Nevertheless, they bound him to require from the 
Porte a settlement in regard not only to the question of the Holy 
Places, but also a new and much more important question; that 
of the protectorate claimed by Russia over the Greek Christians 
throughout Turkey. The “ostensible instructions” contained no 
mention of this last point. Lord Aberdeen found Prince Menschi- 
koff’s demands, as communicated to him by Baron Brunnow, “ salu- 
tary and moderate,” and he engaged to support them. ‘“ But the 
information we gave him,” says the candid historian, ‘“‘ was incom- 
plete ; and such was the mood of the rest of the English Ministers 
that our Ambassador did not dare to make the same communication 
to Lord Clarendon.” 

With every disposition to believe in the sincerity of the 
Emperor Nicholas, it is more than difficult to reconcile the 
frankness of his own personal professions with the duplicity of the 
conduct pursued by his Government. Two sets of Menschikoff 
instructions, one for political use, the other for diplomatic show ; 
verbal communications professedly complete but now admitted 
to have been seriously incomplete: how little does all this accord 
with the constant declaration of the Emperor Nicholas that “in 
affairs between country and country the word of the sovereign 
ought above all to be trusted !”’ How could the English Government 
have confidence in the Government of Russia when it discovered, as. 
in time it did, the double game that was being played? The audacity 
of Russian diplomacy is strikingly shown by the fact, now freely 
avowed, that the Russian minister in London had two different 
stories for two different members of the same cabinet ; one for Lord 
Aberdeen the credulous, another for Lord Clarendon, who was not. 
to be taken in. With all its cunning, Russian diplomacy ended by 
overreaching itself; and Lord Aberdeen is now blamed by the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office for not having seen the situation as it really 
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existed, and for having continued to hold out hopes of a peaceful 
solution when there was no possibility of avoiding war except by 
a diplomatic retreat on the part of Russia, or at best a compromise. 
Even Lord Aberdeen was obliged at the last moment to desert 
the Government in which he had trusted, and which had betrayed 
him. Stung by the taunts of his countrymen, he delivered a speech 
in which, says the official historian, he declared that “few persons 
had spoken and written so much and so strongly against Russia 
as he.” 

Although, then, Prince Gortchakoff held, in a general way, 
that the Crimean war was caused by Lord Palmerston, leagued 
long beforehand with Louis Napoleon, who on his side found it 
advantageous to open his campaign against the Vienna treaties 
in company with England, he, nevertheless, when he reaches the 
critical moment, throws the blame, so far as England is concerned, 
on Lord Aberdeen. Nor, according to the same authority, was the 
Emperor of the French really desirous of fighting Russia; what he 
wished for being simply, with the help of England, to loosen the 
rigidity of the treaties of 1815 and open for himself some field of 
action favourable to French interests in Europe. We have seen, how- 
ever, that England had bound herself to maintain these treaties as 
against France ; and there was true significance in the parting words 
of the Emperor Napoleon to Count Kisseleff, when he observed that 
all the difficulties between France and Russia had their origin 
in the unwillingness of the Emperor Nicholas to recognise the 
Empire. 

If France did not really aim at war, and if the England of Lord 
Palmerston, while working towards that end, could nevertheless have 
been kept at peace had Russia clearly understood on what danger- 
ous ground she was treading, Austria is painted throughout as 
nothing but a jealous, ungrateful, self-seeking neutral. It suited 
her policy perfectly to let Russia exhaust herself in fighting the 
allies; but she would have been quite ready to join Russia had 
Russia won the first battle. 

As for Prussia, she is represented all along as divided against her- 
self: the King, for personal reasons, on the side of Russia; his 
cabinet, under Baron Manteuffel, bent on maintaining a neutral 
attitude ; the great majority of the Prussian people disposed to take 
part with the allies. 

In its endeavour to inveigle the Prussian King into a promise of 
alliance and eventual co-operation, the Russian Foreign Office gave 
proof of its habitual diplomatic ingenuity. But here once more it 
was shown that trickiness is of no avail against a resolute adversary. 
Russia, in Prince Gortchakoff’s political legacy, shines beyond 


all comparison as the most subtle among the creatures of the 
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diplomatic field; and it is gratifying to see by the showing of 
her own diplomatists that the game she loves to play is fre- 
quently unsuccessful. In London, while hoodwinking Lord Aber- 
deen, she had, by the very means adopted for that purpose, 
raised the indignation of his colleagues and of the whole country. 
In Prussia, by placing on record some friendly expressions from 
the King which had been reported by the resident minister to 
the Foreign Office at St. Petersburg, and sent back to Berlin 
for presentation and acceptance in the form of a memorandum, 
she excited the just resentment of Baron Manteuffel, who would 
not for a moment tolerate this abuse of a mere private mani- 
festation of goodwill. The diplomatic writer records these daring 
feats of skill on the part of his professional brethren with all 
the zest that a military historian might show in narrating valorous 
exploits. They rarely, if ever, succeeded, and sometimes, as in the 
case of the Menschikoff instructions, they were attended with dis- 
astrous results. What, however, was the precise effect of some of 
the diplomatic strokes recorded can unfortunately never be known. 
When, for instance, the relations between Russia and England had 
reached the last degree of tension, Baron Brunnow, without saying 
anything about letters of recall, simply removed from the Bank of 
England a large sum of money deposited there by the Russian 
Government. The fact was at once communicated, as the Baron 
must have known it would be, to the Foreign Office ; and thereupon 
Lord John Russell hastened to inquire as to the precise bearing of 
the act. It did not mean, Baron Brunnow explained, that the 
Russian Ambassador was about to leave London ; but it signified that 
the time had come for him to keep himself in readiness to do so at a 
moment's notice. The withdrawal of the money was, in fact, a diplo- 
matic demonstration. 

A question of importance put in a direct manner by Prince Gort- 
chakoff, then Minister at Vienna, to the Austrian Foreign Minister, 
seems never to have been answered ; and one can see the practised 
diplomatist, who was soon to be promoted to the post of Foreign 
Minister at St. Petersburg, asking himself, a quarter of a century after- 
wards, whether, if Count Buol could have been thrown sufficiently off 
his guard to reply to his bold inquiry, he would have given him an 
affirmative or a negative response. The Prince, on receiving from 
the Austrian Foreign Minister the peace propositions, which were 
ultimately accepted, asked point blank whether Austria had signed 
anything which, in the event of their being rejected, would 
cause her to take an active part with the allies. Count Buol was 
quite equal to the occasion, and gravely replied that he was “ not 
at liberty to say.” 

Prince Gortchakoff, to do him justice, fought his country’s battle 
bravely to the last. In forwarding the peace propositions from 
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Vienna he strongly recommended that they should not be accepted 
in the form actually given to them; and it was said at the time that 
Count Nesselrode, recognising the impossibility of continuing the 
struggle, “intercepted” Prince Gortchakoff’s dispatch. This, we 
are now told, on the best authority, was not the case. But what 
comes to much the same thing, the Foreign Minister, on receiving it 
in the ordinary course, abstained from laying it before Alexander IT. 

Russia gained one important point at the signing of the treaty, 
when England astonished her by accepting the principle of the 
inviolability of enemies’ merchandise on neutral vessels, and neutral 
merchandise on enemies’ vessels; which, says the diplomatic his- 
torian, “deprives her of one of the chief elements of her naval 
superiority.” Prince Gortchakoff, after losing no opportunity of 
calling attention to alleged breaches of the clause which limited the 
presence of war-ships in the Black Sea to guard-boats and vessels of 
small calibre, procured towards the end of the Franco-German war, 
when the helpless position of our Crimean ally was obvious, the 
abolition of this clause; and finally, at the conferences of Berlin, he 
obtained the effacement of the clause which had given to Moldavia the 
strip of Bessarabia on the Black Sea enclosing Ismail and the Kilia 
mouth of the Danube—the former valued for historical and senti- 
mental, the latter for political and commercial reasons. This last 
diplomatic triumph was gained in contempt of a very precise declara- 
tion in the convention signed between Russia and Roumania at the 
outset of the war against Turkey, by which Russia guaranteed to 
Roumania the integrity of her territory, “ within its actual limits.” 
As if to ensure its observance, and with the view of proving to the 
country that in accepting the Russian alliance it had taken all 
possible precautions against being defrauded and plundered by its 
ally, the Roumanian Government published the text of the Con- 
vention. Prince Gortchakoff, who was in Bucharest at the time, 
read it probably himself in the Official Gazette. Every one, however, 
must have known that having once regained possession of the territory 
which she had been compelled to surrender after the Crimean War, 
Russia would never again of her own accord relinquish it. By the 
Treaty of Berlin Russia, as generally happens in affairs, did not 
obtain all she demanded. But she obtained all that she had lost by 
the Treaty of Paris and much more besides; and, so far as Prince 
Gortchakoff was concerned, the work of his life was completed 
when Moldavian Bessarabia was taken back from Roumania and 
annexed to Russia. During his quarter of a century’s service as 
Foreign Minister, he had really the satisfaction of undoing or 
helping to undo the treaty which, when the direction of Foreign 
Affairs was first confided to him, had just been imposed upon his 
country. 

I. Surmertanp Epwarps. 
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WORKMEN’S TRAINS AND THE PASSENGER DUTY. 


THE evidence taken during the sessions of 1881-2, before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Artizans’ Dwellings, has 
proved many things and has disproved others. It has proved that 
alterations and “improvements” in the Metropolis, together with 
the natural and steady growth of the population, attracted hither by 
the chance or the hope of work, is tending rapidly to swell the 
suburbs of London to enormous proportions, and to the farthest pos- 
sible limits of distance, so long as those limits are still within reach 
of work. The chief centres of work and employment are naturally 
in the most busy and crowded neighbourhoods, and the shifts and 
struggles to which the artizan will subject himself, in order to live 
‘somewhere close to his work,” are as melancholy to hear of as is 
the certainty that the crowded and unsanitary conditions of those 
densely populated parts must very speedily affect the physical 
capacity of the resident workers and the actual death-rate of their 
families. Most of them will be forced out into the suburbs, though 
some will again and again remove into the immediate neighbourhood, 
notwithstanding the constantly increasing misery and wretchedness 
of the quarters to which they are driven. The natural conclusion 
that the lot of the former is infinitely preferable was dis- 
tinctly disproved before the Artizans’ Dwellings Committee, 
and nothing was made more clear than the extreme objection 
of the working classes to reside in the suburbs if it could in any 
way be avoided. Their objections were reasonable enough. The 
men—the breadwinners—compiained ,that they had to leave home 
so early and returned so late, that they hardly ever saw their children 
for months, except in bed and on Sundays. The wives, in the absence 
of the husbands, “often grew careless, and neglected to provide 
the children with proper food,” &c. But the chief complaint of all 
was the money and time spent in going to and from their work. 
‘The Great Eastern Railway is the only large railway running out of 
London which has given real facilities in the way of “ workmen’s 
trains’? and very cheap tickets to working men. 

It seems that the only solution of this terrible and difficult question 
of overcrowding in large towns, and especially in the Metropolis, is 
the extension and the encouragement of every possible form of cheap 
and rapid transit for the working classes from the suburbs into the 
heart of London. In the report of the Select Committee on “ Arti- 
zans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement” (1882), they say, 
“‘ Your Committee would call attention to the importance of favour- 
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ing in every way facilities of transit between the great centres of 
industry and the outlying districts, and especially between the 
Metropolis and its suburbs. Owing to economic causes, land in the 
central parts of London is, generally speaking, becoming too valuable 
to be easily made use of as sites for dwellings for the working 
classes. . . . There isa large migration of the working classes to the 
suburbs ;” and they go on to recommend “that similar conditions as 
to workmen’s trains within a certain distance from London to those 
now imposed upon the Great Eastern Railway Company should be 
enforced in the case of other railways as opportunities may offer.” 

The Great Eastern Railway Company, under the obligations 
imposed by the Great Eastern Railway Company Act of 1864, has 
established a system of workmen’s trains, which has now been 
working for more than seven years. They run four such trains 
daily from Enfield (eleven miles out) to London, leaving Enfield 
before 7 a.m., and consisting of third class carriages only ; and they 
issue, to passengers by such trains, return tickets from Enfield 
to London at the price of twopence, whether from Enfield or 
any other station between that place and London. With such 
return tickets, the workman is at liberty to return by any train 
after 4 p.m., and on Saturdays by any train after 12 o’clock midday. 

Many other trains between different points are run by the same 
company on equally advantageous conditions. It should be further 
said that the company run, without any Parliamentary obligation, 
a service of steam-boats from North to South Woolwich, for which 
they issue workmen’s tickets. The accommodation which they thus 
give is found to be so valuable, that the traffic by such trains is con- 
stantly increasing, and has grown lately much more rapidly than in the 
earlier years. The Great Eastern Railway Company deserve much 
credit for their efforts in this direction, for they complain that such 
traffic does not pay at the lowest fares charged under the Parliamen- 
tary obligation, although they admit that it pays when the fares are 
raised to a very small extent. They “do not intend to extend such 
facilities” until they get some relief from the Railway Passenger 
Duty. As they say, “ All general legislation as to workmen’s cheap 
trains is at present perfectly nugatory.” 

The State at least ought surely not to impose any extra burdens 
on railway companies in granting this most necessary accommoda- 
tion to the working classes, for travelling is now as necessary to 
many for the earning of their daily bread as are their tools, or even 
their health. When railways were first invented, travelling was a 
luxury, and was taxed accordingly; and although it has now become 
a necessity of life to very many, we still continue to tax every 
passenger (subject to one exception with which I will deal hereafter) 
carried by a railway. By the 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 79 (1842), an Act 
which is still in force, a duty of five per cent. upon the gross receipts 
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from all passengers is levied upon all railways. The total sum 
received from this tax is not large. In 1873 it was £506,000, in 
1880 it was £749,000, and in 1881 it was £798,000. The amount 
collected has increased annually since the first imposition of the tax, 
but the annual increase has been far larger since 1874 than before 
that date. On examining the figures, we find that the chief cause 
of this increase has been the enormous increase in the numbers of 
third class passengers. In the period between 1873 and 1880, the 
number of first and second class passengers decreased, while the 
number of third class passengers enormously increased. 


1873. 1880. 
Total number of first and second class 


passengers . , 103,033,078 98,483,636 
Total number of third ines passengers 336,239,981 488,622,960 


Or, in other words, while the number of first and second class pas- 
sengers decreased in that period by four and a half millions, the number 
of third class passengers increased by one hundred and fifty-two 
millions ; and the duty paid by railways in the same years was:— 


18738. 1880. 
Amount of duty on first and second 


class passengers . ‘ ‘ £432,358 £410,694 
Amount of duty on third class pas- 


sengers ‘ F , " . 74,097 339,025 


These figures show conclusively that it is the working classes who 
pay a very large part of the tax, and who in a short time we may 
expect to pay by far the larger part of the whole amount collected. 
If, as Sir Robert Peel said in his budget speech of March 11th, 1842, 
“Tt is a great object to facilitate the transfer of labour, and to enable 
those to whom labour is capital to bring it to the best market,” 
surely we cannot maintain a tax which is in direct opposition to any 
such objects. Almost as soon as the Act of 1842 was passed, it was 
felt that so short-sighted and unwise a policy could not be maintained, 
and in 1844 the “Cheap Trains Act” was passed, exempting from 
the payment of the tax passengers carried by certain “cheap trains.” 
This is the principle which we want to see applied, but, alas, the Act 
is now almost a dead letter. 

According to this Act (7 and 8 Vict., cap. 85, 1844) it was “deemed 
expedient to secure to the poorer class of travellers the means of 
travelling by railway at moderate fares, and in carriages in which 
they may be protected from the weather.’ To this end the Act 
proceeded to lay down that railways should run certain “ cheap 
trains,” and that passengers carried by such cheap trains should be 
exempted from any passenger tax. Now let us inquire what consti- 
tuted a ‘cheap train” ? <A “cheap train” was one which complied 
with the following (among other) conditions. It should— 

1. Start at such hours as the Board of Trade approved. 
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. Run, on every week day except Christmas and Good Friday, 
From one end to the other of each trunk, branch, or junction 
line, belonging to the company. 

. Travel at a speed of not less than twelve miles an hour, including 
stoppages. 

. Stop at every passenger station which it should pass. 

. The fare was not to exceed 1d. per mile. 

It will be seen from the most casual consideration of these condi- 
tions that it must be difficult, if not impossible, for any company to 
run trains which should at once comply with the above conditions 
and yet be of real use to the poorer classes. For twenty-two years, 
from 1844—67, the Board of Trade assumed that they had power to 
dispense with any or all of the above conditions, except that relating 
to the fure to be charged. As a matter of fact, they dispensed, 
during the whole of that period, with the condition as to cheap 
trains stopping at every station. Under this system the accommo- 
dation given to third class passengers rapidly increased ‘on all the 
large railways in the country; they were carried with regularity 
and speed between all considerable stations by many more trains than 
the one train per diem required by the Act, and on most of the short 
traffic railways in the metropolis and its suburbs they had theadvantage 
of travelling by every train. In fact, so widely was the Act inter- 
preted in favour of the exemptions of “cheap trains,” that in 1865 
only 123 per cent. of the third class fares were subject to passenger 
duty. Now over 50 per cent. are taxed. 

The change has been effected in the following manner. In 1866 
the Board of Trade were advised that they had no power to dispense 
with the condition laid down by the Act of 1844 as to the stopping 
of such cheap trains at every station. This opinion was confirmed in 
1876 by the House of Lords in their judgment in the case of “ The 
Attorney-General v. the North London Railway Company.” It is 
unnecessary here to consider the questions raised and the argu- 
ments used on that occasion. Suffice it to say, that since that time 
the Board of Trade have been compelled to allow no exemptions of 
railway passenger duty unless all the conditions of the ‘Cheap 
Trains Act” were exactly complied with. The effect of this decision, 
according to the report of the Railway Passenger Duty Committee 
in 1876, has been. such that “ if the exemption is earned the passenger 
must be delayed by stoppages; if the exemption is forfeited, he has 
to pay the increased fare to meet the duty.” By reference to the 
Report of the Select Committee of the House in 1844, on which 
report the Cheap Trains Act was founded, it will be seen that their 
intention was to give facilities and encouragement to the cheap con- 
veyance of the working classes by railways, and to let the Board of 
Trade use large discretionary powers as to dispensing with any of 
the proposed conditions, and of allowing alternative arrangements 
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which shall appear to it to be better calculated to promote public 
convenience.” Unfortunately, this good intention has been com- 
pletely frustrated by the legal decision of 1876, and all legislation 
in favour of the working classes, by giving them cheap trains, is now 
“ practically nugatory.”’ 

The Select Committee on Railway Passenger Duty in 1876 arrived 
at the following conclusions. 

1. “ That the tax is an undesirable one to maintain longer than is 
necessary from a fiscal point of view. 

2. “That until the finances of the State warrant the abolition of 
the tax, the following modification should be substituted: That the 
present tax of 5 per cent. be restricted to fares over one penny per 
mile, and that the fares of all classes of passengers for the single 
journey carried in any train, paying one penny or less per mile, be 
exempted..... 

3. ‘That, in urban and suburban districts, all fares of all classes 
up to and including ninepence, and all return fares based upon the 
fare for the single journey, be exempted.” 

Since that time nothing has been done towards carrying out 
any one of these recommendations. "We have now a good pros- 
pect of peace and of reviving trade, and we can hope for no 
better means of confirming the reputation of our new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as a far-seeing and able financier than such a rear- 
rangement of the Passenger Tax as may at least minimise the burden 
and the check which it undoubtedly is at present on the trade and 
commerce of our country. Happily we have now no travelling tax 
except on railways. Tramways, omnibuses (with the exception of 
their small payment for licence), steamboats, are all free, except the 
one great carrying interest of the country—our railways. 

May we not hope at last to see these too relieved from any check 
to their extension, and the Railway Passenger Duty abolished? It 
was avowedly imposed originally because other forms of locomotion 
were also taxed; but now that this is the only remaining tax on 
locomotion, surely it would be both fair and wise to repeal it alto- 
gether. Jt would but require one halfpenny in the pound on the 
Income Tax to do this, and, by repealing it, the Government could 
make such terms and stipulations with the railway companies as 
would ensure ample accommodation for workmen’s trains at cheap 
fares. But if we must make two bites of our cherry, surely we 
might make the Cheap Trains Act a reality, and not a sham, by ex- 
empting from any duty all fares not exceeding one penny per mile, 
by whatever train they may be carried. No man’s travelling should 
be hindered by taxation; at least, taxation should be limited to 
luxurious travelling. It is to be earnestly hoped that the total repeal 
of the Railway Passenger Duty is only a question of a very short time. 
Francis W. Buxton. 
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Ir is curious to observe how fixed thé-belief is with a large class in 
the community that fiscal reforms are matters of course when 
Liberal Governments are in power. Staid Conservatives entertain 
this belief as fully as Liberals, in many instances, and the conse- 
quences of it are sometimes inconvenient to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer more in need of fresh ways and means than free to devise 
new “reliefs to the taxpayer.” What, for example, could well have 
been more embarrassing to an honest, earnest free-trader like Mr. 
Childers, than the demand lately made upon his skill as a financial 
conjurer by the Liverpool Financial Reform Association ? Hardly had 
he settled down in his post at the Exchequer, and realised what the 
task before him was, ere a deputation from this body waited upon him 
and asked him, in an off-hand way, to remit £5,000,000 of indirect 
taxes at a stroke. Mr. Muspratt, the spokesman for the Association, 
told the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presenting the memorial, 
that a time of high expenditure was the best time for initiating 
reforms. “ We are quite aware,” said he, “ that you have difficulties 
to contend with in the high rate of public expenditure, as well as in 
the want of elasticity in trade, which has to a certain extent affected 
the revenue of the country; but I would urge upon you, and I think 
all our members would do so, upon the authority of Mr. Gladstone, 
that such a rate of expenditure is not a reason for refraining from 
reforming the tariff, but rather a reason for doing so.” Hence, and 
agreeably with this mode of reasoning, now, when the Minister of 
Finance is grappling with a deficit which be does not expect to be 
much less than a million at best—which may be a million and a 
half—he ought, say these men, to remove the duties from tea, 
coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, and silver plate, give up £5,000,000 in 
fact, and trust to the increment of other branches of revenue to 
recoup this loss and the deficit and all. 

Bold as the Financial Reform Association is, it could hardly have 
conceived the notion of making a proposal of this kind to a Tory 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In the midst of his perplexity, there- 
fore, Mr. Childers may well feel some amount of satisfaction. The 
people think he can do much because he is a “ Liberal,” and because 
the Liberals have performed such wonders in the past. 

I have a strong sympathy with many of the objects of this Asso- 
ciation, and believe it to be on the right track in the main, though, 
unfortunately, many things will have to be reformed in the body 
politic before it can be at all safe for the nation to fall back upon a 
simple and inexpensive system of direct taxation. It is not, however, 
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in order to deal with the schemes of this body that I have drawn 
attention to its recent memorial. I have done so for the purpose of 
bringing into strong relief this one great fact, viz., that the Liberal 
finance of the past generation—of Mr. Gladstone, above all—has, 
when taken in conjunction with the measureless expansiveness of the 
public expenditure, brought the country to a point where further 
large remissions of indirect taxation appear to be impossible without 
either sweeping retrenchments or a wholesale substitution of new 
direct taxes in place of those removed. It was, in other words, a 
comparatively easy thing to institute reforms when they merely 
involved the sweeping away from the customs tariff of “‘ over four 
hundred articles, which brought in only three-quarters of a million to 
the revenue of the country.” Duties of that order did no conceivable 
good to any mortal, but they undoubtedly hampered business, and in 
no small measure prevented the expansiveness of the most profitable 
sources of income. By the dozen or hundred then these obstruc- 
tive taxes were swept away, and gradually those that remained con- 
sisted for the most part of what may be called the productive taxes 
alone—tea, tobacco, coffee, and wine. These four yielded, last com- 
pleted financial year, about £14,470,000 out of a total of £19,275,000 
received from customs. Perhaps the small and vexatious duties on 
coffee, chicory, figs, currants, plums, raisins, and plate might now 
be removed, and their removal make no great call upon the financial 
skill of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to replace. These 
altogether only gave us £830,000 last year, and were other branches 
of the revenue elastic, the mere passing incident of a heavy deficit 
might not be sufficient to stay an enterprising finance Minister’s 
hand from clearing them off. 

But supposing that done, and the reformers’ demands so far grati- 
fied, where do we stand? There would then remain only four 
dutiable articles, but these articles are all large contributories to 
revenue, and how is it possible to contend that their removal or 
material reduction would enhance income from other directions, or 
in any way improve the revenue? Tea alone gives us about 
£4,000,000 per annum. What other tax exists which would com- 
ae pensate us for the loss of that sum, were the tea duty abolished ? 
The answer to that question involves, it will be seen, the entire field 

of future fiscal reforms. If tobacco and wine would not compensate 
us for the revenue lost by abolishing the tea duty, what remains but 
the income-tax, or some equally handy and elastic method of putting 
| ea on the screw of direct taxation? A low tax upon an article of general 
consumption may, and often does, yield more to the Exchequer than a 
high one, and the tea duties afford most striking examples of this, 
t examples which a Finance Minister might perhaps take to heart in 
dealing with tobacco and beer, as well as tea, at a future day. But 
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a tax abolished can yield nothing directly, and can only feed, as it 
were, the springs of other sources of income when these are well and 
judiciously tapped. Is there then a tax, direct or indirect, which 
would benefit by the abolition of the tea duty? Possibly the 
tobacco duty might were it lower, but on the other hand the beer 
duty might not. The people, if they could obtain strong sound tea 
at eightpence or ninepence a pound, might make it a more constant 
beverage, to the hurt of malt liquors. This change, in short, would 
be a leap in the dark, about which nothing was certain except that 
£4,000,000 of revenue was lost and had somehow to be made good 
from new sources. In a word, the bases of our taxation are now so 
much narrowed that a considerable abolition of burdens in any direc- 
tion implies the surrender altogether of the tax collector’s hold upon 
far-spreading sources of income. 

All this sort of argument must not be taken in deprecation of fiscal 
reforms in the future. It is used solely for the purpose of enforcing 
the lesson that great changes in the method of taxation, as well as in 
the actual taxes by which we contrive to get at the sources of 
national wealth, must now accompany these reforms. “ Lopping 
and cropping,” in short, is a system which has about exhausted 
itself, and we shall want to enter-upon a new way if great improve- 
ments are to be initiated. A plain and simple truth of this kind 
should long ago have forced itself in upon the minds of those who 
are eager to tinker at the taxes, and perhaps it has done so, although, 
with a want of courage not commendable, reformers blink the true 
issues towards which their demands would drive the country. If 
these £5,000,000 of taxes were removed and the other sources of 
income failed to make good the loss, what taxation would the 
Financial Reform authorities and its supporters propose to substitute ? 
And with no indirect taxes left, except those on drink, where are we 
to go at a pinch such as a war always causes? ‘These are questions 
that it would be folly to avoid answering, and I therefore advise 
financial reformers to approach them with greater frankness. 

For the present it appears to be extremely improbable that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will have, for another year at least, any 
chanee of displaying great skill in readjustment of taxation. There 
will be no diminution in the ordinary charges of the new year com- 
pared with that now expired. On the contrary, the great spending 
departments all want about as much, and some want more, than they 
have hitherto done—costs of little wars excluded. Granting that 
the deficit on the present year’s accounts is less than one million, 
after paying the whole of the Egyptian War demands, the extra 
gift of £500,000 to be made to India, and other supplementary 
estimates, it will not be safe for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
reckon on much of a surplus in his new Budget, after he takes off 
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the war income-tax. The arrears of a sixpence-halfpenny income- 
tax may nearly wipe out the actual deficit for this year, 1882-3; but 
it is impossible to ignore the probabilities of the future. We have 
by no means done with Egypt or with Egyptian charges yet. Sup- 
plementary estimates are therefore to be looked for in the year 
1883-4, not only on that account, but for all the incidental expences 
of a vigorous and progressive administration, or one that deems itself 
such. Ireland alone, as the “supply” debates have already indi- 
cated, is not at all likely to cost us less this year than last, nor are 
there any indications that retrenchments of a substantial kind are 
possible in other directions. This year’s deficit included therefore, 
it would not be prudent to expect a lesser expenditure in 1883-4 
than £86,000,000. Before the year closes the figure may prove to 
have risen nearer £87,000,900. Huge as this sum is it might be all 
met, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer still see his way to a con- 
siderable surplus, were the taxes retained as they ncw stand. It is 
improbable that the revenue from excise—spirits and malt liquors— 
will recede much further in the coming year. If we take it at last 
year’s estimate then, and suppose the income-tax to be kept at its 
present level, the probability is that the year’s income of the nation 
might reach £88,000,000, and put the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at once in a position to gratify in a small way the “free breakfast 
table’ people by removing the petty duties on coffee, &c., mentioned 
above. We cannot, of course, guess what he will choose to do, but 
it is at all events safe to assert that the circumstances of next year’s 
Budget will be such as to prevent him from at one and the 
same time reducing the income-tax to 5d. and knocking off those 
mere insignificant customs charges. 

This, however, is after all to some degree a speculative question. 
Of more profit is it to point out the way in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer may do a good piece of work at no cost of budget 
legerdemain. He may take up in a new and enlarged form the 
scheme for dealing with the terminable annuities which Mr. Gladstone 
was compelled to abandon two years ago. Mr. Gladstone then pro- 
posed at once to secure a renewal of two millions of the annuities 
expiring in 1885 by extending them to 1906. Through this extension, 
with small help from the sinking fund, he calculated that twenty 
millions of Post Office savings bank stock and forty millions of 
Chancery stock might be at once cancelled. In other words, he 
would have obliterated £60,000,000 of Three per Cents. all told, by 
the extension of a portion of the expiring annuities, so perpetuating 
a large appropriation from the revenue for the reduction of the debt. 
The intention was excellent, but it is not to be regretted that events 
did not permit him to give effect to his proposal. Unquestionably 
the creation of this new annuity would have been most inopportune 
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in some respects, and its operation would to all appearance have 
landed the nation in a heavy loss if it had been created on the same 
lines as those now in force. In any event it must have proved an 
extremely expensive mode of paying off debt. The annuity system has 
worked well in the past and upon the whole, because Consols have 
rarely stood at par. Usually they have been much below par, and 
it was quite a safe thing, therefore, on the part of a trust body like 
the National Debt Commissioners to calculate that it could replace 
the stock it surrendered for an annuity without loss on the basis of 
a three per cent. rate of interest. But latterly a variety of causes 
—cheap money, dearth of solid investments, and in no small degree 
the operation of these annuities themselves—have combined to make 
the probability strong against a public body being able to replace 
its cancelled stock on these terms without loss. Consols are above 
par at the present moment, and for some years back the heavy pur- 
chases of the National Debt Commissioners, on account of the various 
annuities they manage, have had the effect of running up the price 
of the stock against the nation, which is the real buyer. As annuities 
near their term, this forcing process naturally becomes most marked 
in its effects, because the amount of the terminable annuity devoted 
to buying stock increases with each year of its currency. At the 
same time, the rapid diminution of the public debt which ensues 
when these purchases reach six or seven millions a year, as they do 
now, narrows the market so that each successive creation of terminable 
annuities becomes more difficult to work than its predecessor. A 
diminishing supply, in short, has the same effect as a growing 
demand upon the market price, and Government and investors 
struggle against each other with increasing heat as the stock grows 
scarce. 

For these, amongst other reasons, no prudent financier can regret 
that Mr. Gladstone was unable to carry through his fresh annuity 
scheme in 1881. But none the less is the spirit in which that scheme 
was conceived a good one. It is of the greatest importance to the 
future well-being of the nation that the annuities terminable in 1885, 
amounting to about £6,000,000 all told, should then not be left to 
be the sport of faction or to help a reckless policy. A Government 
with a buccaneering turn of mind would find £6,000,000 of released 
revenue a perfect godsend, and so would a Government anxious to 
adjust taxation in the interests of privileged classes. It might sweep 
away the income-tax or the land tax, or devote a few millions to the 
removal of local burdens from the landowners with the greatest ease. 
Were the money frittered away in any of these fashions it would be a 
national misfortune of the highest order. The principle which the 
Chancellor of Exchequer should, therefore, follow in dealing with 
these expiring annuities is that the money which has been mortgaged 
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to the purpose of cancelling debt should continue to be so mortgaged 
as long as the nation is able to bear the strain. If the income of 
the empire remains where it is, or substantially progressive in spite 
of occasional dips, then this money should be held sacred ; and even 
should none of these things be, economies ought to begin first in other 
directions. It must never be forgotten that a huge debt is a standing 
menace to the constitution. All goes well enough while the empire 
prospers, but we cannot expect prosperity to last for ever, and when 
the day comes that England must fight for life, her debt, if unreduced, 
will be a crushing millstone, pressing her down to destruction. 
Every effort should, therefore, be made to reduce its dead weight, 
and any appearance of decline in the revenue ought only to stimulate 
the Government to more strenuous efforts to remove the dead weight 
from the nation’s back. 

But what can a Chancellor of the Exchequer do? Mr. Gladstone’s 
terminable annuities may now be a most costly mode of extinguishing 
debt, but the nature of that debt left him very little choice. The 
difficulty lies in this—that the public funded debt of the United 
Kingdom is an “inscribed stock,” not a series of bonds “ to bearer” 
redeemable at fixed dates, or, when those dates have passed, at the 
pleasure of the administration. As an inscribed stock there is 
nothing to represent the public liability except the registers kept 
at the Bank of England and the corresponding certificates of owner- 
ship held by individuals, by company, representatives, or trustees. It 
is, therefore, practically impossible for a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make a “ call” of twenty or thirty millions of Three per Cents. for 
redemption at par, or for conversion into bonds bearing a lower rate 
of interest, because he cannot make the holders of just that amount 
of inscribed stock surrender their security. No individual holder, 
in short, is bound to obey the call, because the Government cannot 
touch any one for disobedience. It cannot say to John Smith, 
“Your stock will be redeemed this year,” and let John Robinson 
alone. This insuperable difficulty has been the great justification for 
the terminable annuity system, a system practicable to the extent of 
the funds held by public bodies, but little further. To this charac- 
teristic of our national debt we likewise owe it that any systematic 
mode of redemption adopted, no matter what, must be costly, the 
nation buys back at a high price what it sold at a low. 

With £6,000,000 of free revenue, however, a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might do wonders, and the Stock Exchange has for some- 
time been pointing to one method by which the whole debt should 
in a few years’ time be put upon a new footing. An expectation 
has been raised there that a reduction in the rate of interest payable 
on the entire debt is not far off, and some clear-sighted, prudent 
stockbrokers have already begun to make their clients change their 
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holdings from 3 per cent. to the newer 2} per cent. So much of 
this transfer has taken place that 24 per cent. stock stands above 87, 
notwithstanding the fact that the amount of it in existence has been 
considerably augmented since 1881 by new issues to replace Exche- 
quer bonds paid off. Here then is a disposition which might be 
utilised for a wholesale reduction of the debt interest. But the work 
must be boldly and firmly done. 

The funded Three per Cent. debt is subdivided into three unequal 
portions or categories: (1) Consolidated Three per Cent. Annuities 
amounting to about £395,000,000 ; (2) New Three per Cent. 
Annuities amounting to about £200,000,000; and (3) Reduced Three 
per Cent. Annuities, the par capital value of which is about £92,000,000. 
Theoretically and legally the whole of these three classes of stock 
are now redeemable at par on the Government giving holders twelve 
months’ notice by advertisement in the Gazette. For the reason 
already given, however, each class must be dealt with en b/oc, and the 
question is, whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer is powerful 
enough to touch even the smallest of them. Lacked as he is by the 
four millions to be released in 1885, I think he should be, and that 
he ought therefore to take steps this year to call in or redeem the 
Reduced Threes to begin with. He could do this I believe in at 
least two ways. It is in the power of the Government, with the 
sanction of Parliament, to lower the rate of interest upon the debt 
without asking holders’ consent, and from time to time in the past 
interest has been so reduced. This plan, however, looks arbitrary, 
and besides it need not involve any proper utilisation of the revenue 
set free by the expired annuities. At the most too an edict could 
not in this fashion lessen the interest paid by more than } per cent., 
if so much, whereas if it were possible in any way to combine 
redemption with reduction of interest on a more or less voluntary 
basis, the saving effected should with good management be greater. 
On the whole debt of say £700,000,000 a saving of a quarter per 
cent. to the nation amounts to £1,750,000 per annum, a sum not to 
be despised; but it seems to me probable that, to begin with, the 
entire unredeemed portion of the Reduced Three per Cents. called in 
might be exchanged for 24 per cent. stock on terms that would 
save the State rather more than a quarter per cent., if six or seven 
millions were annually devoted to the purchase of new “ two and 
halves” in the open market, and future reductions might be effected 
on even improving terms for the State. 

On such a basis the plan to be followed would be this. First, 
protect the operation by an enactment that the present fixed charge 
for the service of the debt shall continue to be the charge till say 
1895, or for ten years after the maturing annuities have expired, 
and then, armed in this way against contingencies, boldly call in for 
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redemption at par the smallest category of the Three per Cents., the 
“reduced threes,” as a first step. The mere announcement of such 
a measure would probably at once have the effect of putting the 
24 per cent. stock in the market to 90, as trustees and others would 
rush to sell out at once, and by utilizing the released revenues in 
buying up two and a half per cent. stock in the open market for the 
Sinking Fund, the Government might soon raise the price to 93 or 
higher. In fact, five years even might easily see fifty millions of 
the new stock cancelled, and an excellent basis laid upon which to 
proceed to the reduction of interest on the other categories of the 
debt. So long in fact as there was a saving to be effected in the 
net rate of interest paid the forcing up of prices which the Govern- 
ment purchases of 21 per cent. stock must steadily cause would by 
no means be an unmixed evil. On the contrary, if the Sinking 
Fund purchase of fifty or sixty millions of 2} per cent. at a price 
equivalent, say to 110, for Three per Cent. stock enabled the 
Government to place with investors ten times as much of the low 
interest-bearing stock at from 94 to 95, there would be a very con- 
siderable saving in the net interest to be paid. 

Possibly greater amounts than exist at present might be issued 
of the new stock in the form of numbered scrip to bearer, so faci- 
litating future redemption. That, however, is a matter of detail, as 
is likewise the period during which holders of the new stock should 
be exempt from compulsory redemption, although this latter ought to 
be not less than twenty-five years, so as to make it an additional bait 
to investors. But the important thing is, that the conversion of the 
debt into lower interest-bearing stock should be entered upon 
without delay, and that, wrapped up with it, there should be the 
utilisation of the lapsed annuities for further extinction of public 
liabilities. As time went on, it might be wise to resume the system 
of extinguishing debt by means of terminable annuities on the 
24 per cent. basis, but everything points to the conclusion that for 
the present the administration should concentrate its efforts on a 
plan for lowering the rate of interst all round. I am convinced that 
aided by the released annuities the task would be far less hard than 
it looks. And there is the more urgency for action in this matter at 
once, that by the end of the present financial year the notice of 
redemption would have to be issued if the Reduced Three per Cents. 
are to be called in in time. The expiring annuities begin to fall in 
early in 1885, and the Government ought to be in a position to 
seize the money at once in aid of its interest-reduction plans. It will 
be well, therefore, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer devotes his 
energies and his great business ability to this branch of his Budget 
rather than to readjustments of taxation, which, at the best, can be 
but of small importance in comparison. A. J. Witson. 





HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Unsatisractory as is the retrospect of the first stage of the session, 
much of the language applied to it and some of the inferences drawn 
from it are equally unwarrantable. The Government have been 
accused of mismanaging their time. The truth is, they have had no 
time to mismanage. One evening, and one only, has been available 
for ministerial business. Upon that occasion a Government measure 
of the first magnitude was read a second time. It was not till 
Monday, March 19th, that the legislative work of the Cabinet was 
actually commenced. Either the debates on the Address or Supply 
had occupied, to the exclusion of all other matters, every sitting of the 
House. It cannot, therefore, be said that thus far the new rules have 
facilitated the despatch of Parliamentary business. The reform of 
procedure, indeed, was never intended, and is not calculated, to 
remove the sort of impediments which have been placed in the path 
of the Government during the last four or five weeks. Obstruction 
in the sense of tedious repetition has. not been witnessed. Of 
technical infractions of existing regulations there have been few or 
none; yet it is certain that, if the experiences of the session up to 
Easter are reproduced in the sequel of the session, its record will 
be barren, and the House of Commons will be discredited in the 
country for its legislative impotence. 

But if the new rules have failed to prevent—as unquestionably they 
have failed—hindrances to legislation which are as mischievous as 
obstruction itself, does it follow that the case is hopeless, and the 
future past praying for? We answer this question with an unhesi- 
tating negative. The Government, we believe, may still show them- 
selves the masters of the situation, and may be able to defeat the 
vexatious tactics employed against them, if they will only act with 
the courage and decision that would gratify and reassure the great 
majority of their supporters in the House, and that would rally 
around them public opinion in the country. Already there are 
rumours that at least one important Ministerial measure will be 
abandoned, and that in consequence of the desultory and harassing 
action of the Opposition the session will pass without any attempt to 
extend the privileges of Municipal Government to the entire metro- 
polis. If this report should prove true, Ministers will have capitu- 
lated to a Conservative minority in a manner which cannot fail 
seriously to injure them in the judgment of the constituencies. The 
Government will have forfeited their claim to national respect and to 
self-respect. No confidence will for the future be possible in any 
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programme they may draw up, and they will be exposed to the just 
reproach of being liable to be scared at any moment from pursuing © 
the projects they have laid down by a demonstration in force on the 
part of a numerically inferior foe. It is, then, for Ministers to 
decide whether they will acquiesce in a weak and ignoble policy of 
surrender which will mark the commencement of their decadence and 
the beginning of the end. The alternative that it is to be trusted 
they will adopt, and that can alone enable them to maintain their 
national position, is clear and simple. By the time these lines are 
before the public the House of Commons will again be in session. 
If Mr. Gladstone will take the earliest opportunity of informing 
Parliament what are the measures which Ministers have deter- 
mined to pass, and will couple this information with an announce- 
ment that the House will sit till they have been disposed of one 
way or the other, the Liberal party and the great body of the English 
people would congratulate Ministers upon the courage and resolution 
of their course. 

It may be said that the Conservatives would regard a statement 
to this effect as a challenge thrown down; that they would hasten 
to take it up, and would at once reply that, though they should sit 
till Christmas, they would still be found equal to the task of pre- 
venting Ministers from carrying their Bills, and of thwarting a 
policy of menace. We believe that such a declaration of war 
by the Opposition against the Government might be safely dis- 
regarded. There comes a period in every session when party 
resistance to measures, salutary in themselves and desired by the 
country, gradually or suddenly collapses. Obstruction, even of 
the most heroic order, exhibits a tendency to faintness when the 
grouse season is a couple of weeks old. The phenomenon may 
be not inaptly compared to the swift lifting of a fog which a 
few moments previously had seemed to offer an impenetrable 
barrier to the progress of a ship at sea. In an instant all be- 
comes clear sailing, and those who were most despondent are 
astonished at their dismay. In the present case there is an additional 
reason why the Conservatives should fail to prolong the tactics 
which it is conceivable such a declaration as we trust Mr. Gladstone 
may make immediately the House reassembles, should provoke. The 
Bills which the Government now propose to carry are popular in 
the country and, in the opinion of all thinking men who are not 
Conservative partisans, necessary. They may not have excited 
enthusiasm, but there is a growing conviction that they are impera- 
tive on grounds alike of justice and of convenience. Such being the 
temper of the national mind, we may confidently predict that the 
Opposition will find it impossible to prevent, or seriously to delay, the 
passage of these Bills through the legislature. No Opposition in its 
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senses would venture to put itself out of accord with popular feeling 
to the extent involved in the wholesale and indiscriminating resistance 
of the Ministerial measures. 

The actual intentions of the Opposition are, indeed, clear beyond 
the possibility of doubt. The attitude adopted by them towards 
the Ballot Bill, on the night of Monday, March 19th, or rather in 
the small hours of the following morning, shows that they will omit no 
opportunity of hindering the legislation of the Government; and 
that if they cannot defeat a bill on its main issue they will attempt 
to kill it by a side wind. Sir Michael Hicks Beach has now dis- 
covered that the consent he has thus far given to the principle of 
the Ballot is provisional only. There could scarcely be a more 
crucial instance of the length to which the Opposition is willing to 
go in proclaiming its lack of sympathy with public sentiment, if only 
it can cause the Government inconvenience. But, as has been 
already said, it will not prove practicable to maintain these tactics 
for any length of time. The Bankruptcy Bill and the Tenants’ 
Compensation Bill may be resisted for a while, but from the very 
circumstances of the case the resistance will before long break 
down. The Municipality of London Bill may be held by some 
persons to occupy a different category, but signs are not wanting 
that the feeling in favour of this measure is growing stronger from 
day to day, and that any ideas which there may be as to the omni- 
potence—assuming for the moment the desire—of the City Corporation 
to defeat it, is delusive. "We therefore come back to the point from 
which we started. What the Government have to do is not to defy 
the House of Commons, but to reanimate their majority, by pub- 
lishing the resolution that they will not turn back from the path they 
have elected to tread, and that, however tedious or factious may be the 
arts employed by the Opposition, they can frustrate them. 


Such, then, being the relation of the Government to Parliament 
and the country, what, we may ask, is the state of the Government in 
itself? The past month has witnessed a certain readjustment of 
Ministerial responsibility, and it is possible that there may yet be 
further modifications in the Cabinet. What it is now important to 
point out is, that the unity of the Cabinet is no more affected by any 
of the changes to which it has submitted during the three years of 
its existence than it is by Lord Spencer’s resignation of the post of 
President of the Council, or by the circumstance of Lord Carling- 
ford’s uniting with that office the duties of a Minister for Agri- 
culture. It is true that within the last two years Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Bright have left the Cabinet in consequence of differences with 
their colleagues ; but so long as they remained in the Cabinet they 
were at one with their colleagues, and therefore their subsequent 
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retirement did not impair the strength of the Ministerial action by 
compromising its unanimity. The Cabinet at the present moment is, 
as it has always been on fundamental questions of policy, agreed, and 
if differences of opinion have existed on minor matters, they have 
been obliterated by the force of events. Thus, in the case of 
Egypt, there is no practical alternative which can be suggested 
to the scheme recommended by Lord Dufferin. It is no doubt a 
compromise and an experiment, but it is an experiment and a 
compromise which circumstances render unavoidable. The principle 
of Egyptian independence is recognised. So, too, is the peremptory 
fact that the hour for withdrawing European authority and support 
from Egypt has not arrived. We are under a moral obligation 
not to abandon the country to anarchy. No one seriously denies 
that we should incur the risk of doing this if we were to desist from 
our attempts to train the Egyptian people into the ways of self- 
government and self-administration. None of the criticisms upon, 
or the invectives against, Ministers for their Egyptian policy have 
produced the slightest impression upon the Cabinet. It is conceiv- 
able that at some future time, should this Cabinet then be in office, 
a new point of departure may manifestly be reached in Egypt, and 
as a consequence a real division of sentiment may declare itself; 
but such a crisis is still distant. It does not come within the range 
of practical politics. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, and 
as the Egyptian question is certain not to create the opportunity for 
any attack upon the Government from without, it will not prove the 
cause of any disruption within. 

If we pass to Irish affairs we shall see that here, too, events them- 
selves have defined the lines upon which the Government should 
act with a clearness that admits of no confusion or dispute. In the 
past Ministers may not always have agreed whether at specific junc- 
tures remedial or coercive measures should have the precedence. 
There is now no room for the renewal of such a controversy. Upon 
two central points the resolution of the Government has been 
unalterably and harmoniously taken, and in that resolution they are 
supported by the approval of the whole country. The speech with 
which Mr. Gladstone met Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill on the 14th of 
this month was as unambiguous as it was satisfactory. Whatever 
he may have been represented as saying, he did not say that the 
coping-stone had been placed by the Government upon the fabric of 
Trish legislation, or that the Irish Acts already passed were incapable 
of further improvement. On the contrary, he studiously declined to 
forecast what it might or might not be neces@ry or possible to do 
next year. His remarks were confined exclusively to the present 
year, and they amounted to a declaration that this session should be 
devoted to Scotch and English legislation, and that no large Irish 
measure should be undertaken. This course is denounced as unjust 
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and illogical by Mr. Parnell and his followers. ‘You admit,” they 
say, “the continued existence of Irish grievances, the incompleteness 
of the legislation already accomplished, and the necessity of further 
reforms. Why, then, do you refuse to take in hand, or to allow others to 
take in hand, the work which, according to your own confession, is 
wanted?” The answer to such a question is simple and conclusive. 
The Government do, as Mr. Parnell asserts, allow that there are still 
Irish grievances which must be remedied, and wrongs which must 
be redressed. But wrongs and grievances are not the monopoly of 
Ireland ; they exist in England and in Scotland as well, and it is 
intolerable that the Irish peasant should always be allowed priority 
in the deliberations of the Government over the labouring classes of 
England. While therefore the condition of Ireland may not be 
absolutely satisfactory, and the remedial work of the Govern- 
ment must be incomplete so long as Ireland is without any 
system of local self-government, Ministers have wisely determined 
not to take such legislation in hand at the present moment. The 
Land Act is doing its work, and with this, supplemented as it is by 
the vigorous administration of the Crimes Act, we must be content. 

Of the attempt made to destroy the Local Government Board with 
dynamite it is unnecessary to speak at any great length. The out- 
rage is unquestionably the work of some desperadoes, and the great 
feature in the present proceedings of these is not so much their 
cruelty as their cowardice. No more dastardly ruffians ever addressed 
themselves to the work of murder and destruction. In the incident of 
the Westminster crime we see once more proof of the fact which has 
been repeatedly illustrated in Russia and in other foreign countries 
—that attempts at wholesale explosion very seldom succeed in 
effecting the particular purpose with which they were made. 
Palaces and railway trains are shattered into fragments, but the 
individual whose life is aimed at escapes scathless. The parallel 
between Continental and British outrage does not go farther than 
this. The members of Russian and German assassination gangs 
have at least shown an indifference to danger and to death. They 
have held their lives as dust in the balance so long as they have 
achieved their object, and they have never sought to save them- 
selves from the consequences of their crime by betraying their 
colleagues. Thus, it will be remembered, the bomb which produced 
the death of the Czar was fatal also to the man by whose hand it 
was thrown. Precisely in proportion as we fail to see any signs of 
this personal intrepidity in the action of the men who placed 
dynamite against the wall of the office of the Local Government 
Board, may the conspiracy which we have to put down in this 
country be considered wanting in one of the gravest and most 
essential elements of danger. 

In the Transvaal, indeed, the Government are confronted by a state 
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of things, unwelcome and even serious, but nothing can occur in 
this quarter of the world which can possibly break the Ministerial 
concensus. Mr. Forster, with the heroic irresponsibility characteristic 
of an ex-minister of the Crown, has made himself the champion of a 
heroic policy in the House of Commons. It was said of Mr. Pitt on 
a memorable occasion that he had unwhigged Mr. Fox. It may be 
said with equal truth of Mr. Gladstone that he unquakered Mr. 
Forster. He convicted the man of peace of preaching the doctrine 
of war. The debate will be resumed immediately the House meets. 
It is easy to see the character it will assume, and its practical result. 
What are the main questions to be asked and answered in respect to 
this matter? They are two. One prospective, the other retrospec- 
tive. First, what are we to do now? Secondly, what ought to 
have been done in the past? . That the condition of the native tribes 
on the Transvaal border is painful in the extreme, and thoroughly 
discreditable to the Boers, may be at once admitted. On the other 
hand, the oppression of which they have been the victims must not 
be rated too high. Mr. Forster’s narrative was obviously coloured 
for party purposes, and not in all parts derived from most trust- 
worthy sources. The fact, however, remains that the Transvaal 
Government have shown themselves unable or unwilling to repress 
the attacks of the freebooters, aggravated as these attacks have often 
been by many circumstances of cruelty and barbarity upon the 
natives. Nor is this offence condoned or palliated by the fact that 
the rule of the three native chiefs themselves has not been immacu- 
late. Here, then, we have a clear and undoubted violation of the 
Convention into which we entered with the Boers by the Transvaal 
Government, and an unquestionable casus belli, should we care to 
follow it up. In other words, the Boers have done what would 
justify the English Government in undertaking military operations 
against them. 

But between a just cause of war and a war politic and from the point 
of view of the English taxpayer just, there is a great difference. 
Those who urge upon the Government an expedition to the Trans- 
vaal have not seriously considered whether the struggle could 
produce results adequate to the sacrifice which it would or it might 
involve. Behind the Boers of the Transvaal are the Dutchmen of 
the Orange Free State, and of the aggregate of the various South 
African communities. If we were to embark on a contest with these, 
there is every reason to suppose that the campaign would reach pro- 
portions not exceeded by, and probably far exceeding, those of any 
military enterprise of our time. Nor is this all. The logical con- 
clusion, said Mr. Forster, of the present South African policy of the 
Government is the surrender of India. One hypothesis is as good 
as another in this context, and the answer to Mr. Forster is, that the 
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logical conclusion of a new war in the Transvaal would be to make 
native tribes in every part of the world abjectly dependent on 
English intervention. The big brother would have declared that he 
was always willing to take up arms for his smaller relatives, and as 
a necessary result the latter would inevitably, and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, abstain from making any exertions on their own account. 
Supposing that we settled the present difficulty, there would be no 
guarantee that we might not be face to face with a greater difficulty 
to-morrow. Moreover, the more we know of the circumstances of 
the case the better grounds there seem to be for holding that the 
native tribes are by no means incompetent successfully to resist the 
oppression of the-Boers. 

The second question relates to the past—have the Government 
been to blame for the policy which they have thus far pursued? To 
condemn Ministers for the retrocession of the Transvaal is to raise 
an old question, the arguments on both sides of which have been 
already discussed at great length. To have maintained the annexation 
of the Transvaal would have involved a war demanding the employ- 
ment of vast numbers of men and the expenditure probably of fifty 
millions of morey. But it may be said, assuming that the Govern- 
ment were right in giving up the Transvaal, were they right 
in accompanying its surrender with an illusory convention? Let 
us meet this inquiry in a practical spirit. The convention, if it 
has done no great good as yet, has at least done no harm. If it 
conferred on us no obligations, it gave us rights. It has still to 
be proved that the moral influence which it established for us has 
broken down. Even should the sequel prove this to be the case, the 
state of things is not made worse by the fact of the convention 
having been concluded. Finally, it must not be forgotten that the 
full strength of the convention has yet to be tested. The one thing 
certain is, that the debate will not affect the position of the Govern- 
ment. The responsible leaders of the Conservative party recognise 
that such a war as Mr. Forster would commit us to is out of the 
question. It would, as Sir Michael Hicks Beach said, “ be the most 
serious war ever undertaken by Great Britain in South Africa,” and 
the idea of a contest of that kind is as emphatically condemned by 
the Opposition as it is by Ministers themselves. 


The situation in France has undergone a marked improvement 
during the last few weeks. The Government of M. Ferry partakes 
of the nature of an interregnum, and this must indeed be the 
character of any cabinet which assumes office before scrutin de 
liste has been voted. The industrial disturbances in Paris have been 
from the first greatly overrated. Directly the Government showed 
themselves determined that they should cease they came to an end. 
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M. Ferry is universally allowed to be more capable than any of his 
contemporaries of preserving public order. No one believes that his 
administration will last an indefinite period, but it is not an 
extravagant conjecture that it will hold together, at least, till a 
general election arrives. The chief question before the country, 
then, will be, whether the present system of scrutin d’ arrondissement 
shall be maintained. The arguments against it will have gained 
strength from delay. Gambetta postponed till the latest possible 
moment taking office under the existing régime, and when he was 
compelled to assume the post of premier he did so with the full fore- 
knowledge that he had not the instrument of governing. Since then 
France has had a succession of weak and short-lived administrations. 
Scrutin de liste is wanted, not to consolidate one party in the State in 
opposition to another, but to consolidate the Government itself, and 
to place it upon a sure foundation. 


France has also had during the past month an opportunity of 
co-operating with England in the interests of the peace and well- 
being of Europe. It is chiefly to the cordial understanding between 
the two Western Powers that the satisfactory termination of the 
Danube conference must be attributed. The principle has once 
more been asserted, in the most unreserved and emphatic manner, 
that the regulation of European rivers which are great highways of 
international traffic is an international concern. The treaty which 
is the outcome of these deliberations practically makes the European 
commission supreme over the Danube, and constitutes the mixed 
commission its executive body. Special rights are conceded to 
Russia in respect of the navigation of the Kilia arm and the operations 
for the opening of the Kilia mouth; but compensating guarantees are 
exacted, in the former case, that Russia shall impose no taxes which 
the other Powers do not approve; in the latter case, that none of her 
works shall menace the traffic of any other portions of the stream. 
It is an abuse of language to say that any concessions have 
been made to Russia. The utmost which has been done is to recog- 
nise that her position as a riverain power has been changed by the 
retrocession of Bessarabia. Roumania parades her dissatisfaction, 
but it must not be forgotten that the rights of Roumania on the 
Danube are the cries utilised periodically by Roumanian political 
parties on the eve of general elections, This is the case now, and 
too much stress need not be laid upon it. The importance of the 
proceedings of the conference remains, and what may be called the 
international principle is distinctly stronger than it was before its 
sittings began. 


March 27, 1883. 








